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Outlines of a — for ‘the Arabic Element in Official Hindustani. By 


J. Beames, Lsq., LS. — 


ee (Received 17th April, 1865.] 
. 


It is the fashion at present to lavish a good deal of abuse on the 


language generally employed i in our law courts in this country. 

This unfortunate variety of human speech is condemned as barbar- 
ons, a medley of heterogeneous clements, a pedantic, clumsy, unintelli- 
gible jargon, and the rest. After seven years’ daily experience and 
use of it, I venture to'take up the cudgels in its behalf. I consider it 
as the most progressive and civilized form of the great and widespread 
“language ¢g the HOrde.” Not only is it compendions, eloquemt, ex- 
pressive and copjous, but it is the only form in which the legitimate 
development of the speech of the Gangetic tribes could show itself. — 


Those who condemn it, in a spirit of short-sighted pedantry and affec- 
tation, must, if they are prepared to abide by the logical consequences: 


of their opinion, condemn also those languages of modern Europe, 
which, by virtue of following the same course as the Urdd, have sue- 
ceeded in overstepping the narrow limits of their birth-places, and 
becoming the common property of half the world. To object to the 
free use in Hindustani of words derived from Arabic and Persian, is as 
absurd as to object to the free use of Latin and Greek derivatives in 
English. As a merchant, by skilful trading with borrowed capital, 
I : 
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2 The Arabic Element in Official Hindustan:. [No. 1, 


may Become a millionaire, so English by readily borrowing and mak- 


Ing good use of its borrowed stores, has raised itseli from an obscure 


low German patois to the most extensively gised medinm of commu- 
nication between distant countries. 


-Ll. The parallel between English with its Teutonic and Latin elements, 
and_Urd@ with its Sanskrit and Semitic components, is no newly dis- 
cevered *thing. It has been used again and again, with more or less 
learning, to help us to deplore the iniquities of our om/a and mukkhtdrs. 

The comparison, howeves, cuts both ways. It may perhaps help us 
to find something to admire in the phraseology of a rubakdrt or the 
~eanningly woven sentences of a pleading. 

*. First then, of English. English is a dialect, as every one knows, 
of Plate-Deutsch, allied to the Hoch-Deutsch, the tongue of ,GoGethe 
and Schiller, by the ties of a common descent from the early Gothie, 
the sister of Sanskrit. It has been brought into contact with many 
other forms of speech, some closely, others remotely, akin to it, Celtic 
of Seotland and Wales; Scandinavian of Norway and Penmark ; Latin; 
Norman French, a blending of the two last named; early French, 
the Frankish struggling still against the Latin element; Latin again, 


barbarized by monks and lawyers; French again, from the wars of 
the Henries and Edwards ; Spanish, from the Elizabethan wars, bring- 
ing with it a substratum of Moorish Arabic ; French again, of Racine 


and Moliere in the days of the degraded Stuart kings, from the court 
of the “ Grand Monarque;"" Dutch with William of “ glorious, pious 
and immortal memory;” finally a sprinkling of Purkish, Persian and 
Russian from our travellers, and many words from Latin which crept 
in in a roundabout way from time to time through our neighbours the 


French and Italians. 


All these elements skilfully worked up, patiently pieced together, 
carefully incorporated into the solid English groundwork, have com- 
posed the bright, varied and harmonious mosaic of our modern mother- 


There were doubtless pedants and grumblers ready to find fault at 
each stage of growth in English. The Saxon clod of the time of the 
- Gonqueror objected to the terms ‘beef,’ ‘ veal,’ ‘pork,’ ‘mutton,’ 
which were then supplanting his pute English ‘ox,’ ‘ calf,’ ‘ pig’ and 
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‘sheep.” Chaucer's introduction of French words into his poems 4 on 
for him the ridicule of his contemporaries. But in spite of ridicule 
and learned objectors, the language assimilated these foreign 1 ords J— 
and profited by the process. | 

The German on the other hand has absorbed very little of the Tati 
or other foreign elements. “tens 

It has endeavoured to meet the wants of civilization and . 
combinations of indigenous words, rather than by borrowing. dn 

other words it has done what our purists wish the Hindustani to do. — 
The result is known to every one. Great as are the expressiveness — 
and power of composition of the German language, its usefulness as a 
practical, working, every-day speech is far below that of English < 
any other European language. We have only, for instance, to compare — 

a few German words with their English equivalents to see where lies 
the flexibility, expression, and delicacy of sentiment. : 

“ Gefangenschaft” (literally ‘ catch-hold-ship’) would scarcely be felt 
as an advantageous change for ‘custody.’ Use might reconcile us to 
“ Begripship,”’ tut ‘ castedy’ means more than mere holding fast. 

Vergnuegsam (‘ For-enough-some’) is but a barbarous substitate for 
‘contented,’ which latter gjves us the idea of being contained and se- * 
cure in certain limits;—while the former is a barren enunciation of 
merely having enough. Not to mention the unpleasantly harsh colli- 
sion of consonants. | 

Verurtheilung, sentence. Here the Enghsh word is far the more 
manageable than the clumsy circumlocution of “ fore-out-telling”’ or 
parting.” . n 2 . 

Vervollkommen. ‘To complete’’ is again better than “ To fore- 
full-come.”’ | " 

Wiederanfleben, revival, ‘“‘das wiederaufleben der Gelehrsamkeit 
(the again-up-living of be-lore-some-hood) is rather a roundabout 
substitute for the neat and concise English, “the revival of learning.” ‘ 

Wiederherstellungsmitiel. Here is a nice morsel for throat and teeth. 
It looks very alarming, but only means .“‘a restorative,’ and the 
English word gives the meaning quite as fally as the monstrous Ger- 
man compound. Wieder = re; ; herstellung = stor (stauzy ’ &; mittel 
= ative. 

Zusammenberujen, to convoke. 
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Zurickzichen, to retract, withdraw; “ withdraw’’ is formed from 

- our own Teutonic stores. 

The fact is that in making compound yords, the English has the 
advantage of using the short and expressive Latin prefixes, pro, re, 
con, per, im; whereas the German, rejecting these commodious 
foreigners, has to fall back on the unwieldy natives; Wieder, zusam- 
men zurich, wider, heraus, &c. The result is that its compounds are 
of uncomfortable length, and are rather cireumlocutions than direct 
expressions of the idea involved. 

Turning now to Himdustgnd for Teutonic, let us put Tudien as ex- 
pressing the class of languages from which the old Hindi Bhashas are 

derived and for Latin or Romance let us put Semitic. Then the pro- 

position I would maintain stands thus: The Hindustani language 
meets the requirements of civilization better by borrowitle freely from 
Semitic sources than by forming words and compounds from Indian 
sources. : 

To borrow a metaphor from Botany, the Semitic languages are en- 
dogenous, the Indo-Germanic exogenous. The forme? grow by addi- 
tions from within, the latter by accretions from without. 

f Accretions, it is evident, are limited solgly by their power of adher- 
ing to the original trunk. Or perhaps it would-be better to say accre. 
tions may be multiplied up_to the sustaining limit of the parent stem, 

Endogenous growth on the other hand is limited by the space it can 
squeezé out for itself in the enciente of the older formations, With a 
strong parent stem like German or Sanskrit, accretive compounds may 
be formed almost without limit. Sanskrit thinks nothing gt: atwenty- 
syllabled compound, and a word like ‘ herausbekommen’ is as nothing 
to German organs. In Arabic, and Hebrew, on the contrary there is 
the triliteral root, which may be made to evolve many dozens of new 

words, but all within the limits of the three radical letters aided by a 

1 handfal of serviles. The result is that the Semitic languages can ex- 

Ae 3 ‘press more in a small compass than the Indo-Germanic can. A. pre- 

he fixed alif or mim will often have as much power as ‘ con’ * pro’ * re? 

or half a dozen Latin or Greek words string together; thus from 
_ mazara to see, the simple lengthening of a vowel gives us “© nazir,”” 

— vorg, the technical and ordinary meaning of which, cannot be ex- 

ss pressed — Indo-Germanic language without a compound. ¢, g. 


? 
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1. Sanskrit, Adhyaksha, 85 
Upadrishtd. eh oe ae 
Aghikdri. — —— 
Avekshitd, all —— with h a prep osition. 
2. Greek, Epistatés. — sete ; 
8. Latin, Jnspector. is 5: 
4. German, dufseher, Inspektor. — —— — — 
5. English, Overseer, Inspector. — — 





— 


Illustratigns may be multiplied by any one whq possesses a few — 
tionaries. To be able to express ideas of complex nature by short — 
and simple words is an undeniable advantage. When a language — 
two-or more sources from which it can draw, native sources giving it 
only long cumbrous compounds, foreign ones giving it neat and conve- 
nient uncompounded words, it is only natural that the latter should - 
" be chosen. The Bengali, like the German, has chosen to trast to its 
Indian resources; and the result is a collection of ‘ sesquipedalia 
verba’’ of the — alarming description, and what is more to the pur⸗ 
pose in these pfictical days, it is yielding — to the more progres- 
sive Hindustani. - 

On the score of convenience then I defend the —— court lan⸗ 
guage. If we look at the historical question again, we find good rea- 
son for the use of foreign wofds. Hindi is @ its origin Sanskrit, with  « 
a substratum of Turanian elements, the extent and exact direction of 
whose influence das never been fully worked out. I believe it to be 
much greater than is usually supposed. The language thus constitut- 
ed, was bronght into contact with fresh Turanian influences through 
the Mogul invasions. Ih the same manner Persian, Pushtoo and 
Arabig were brought to bear on it. The point of contact was western 
Hindustan and the Punjab, but gradually the foreign influence pene- 
trated the whole country. It must be remembered also, that along 
with an inflax of foreign languages came an entire change in the civil 
and religious organization of the country, Whole provinces were 
converted to a religion whose most sacred duties can be expressed only 
im Arabic. Offices were created on the model of those in*Cabul and 
Persia. Systems were introduced which had long flourished in Central 
Asia among the Mantchus and the Kirghis. 


Hence a large importation of foreign words in religion, government, 
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arms and art, which ended in the establishment of the Urdd or camp 
language, a language destined advisedly for the palace, the court, the 
camp, the market. Its father the Hindig its mother the Arabic, it 
borrows freely from both its parents. 

_ Up to this point most men will agree with me that the free use of 
Arabic and Persian is defensible both on the grounds of the origin of 
thestlengrage as well as of convenience, 

©The two great accusations brought against the language, however, 
are ; first, that the Arabic and Persian words are used in an incorrect, 
garbled and distorted was,“and secondly, that the language itself is 
unintelligible to the mass of the people. I proceed to discuss these 
objections a little more in detail. 


IL. First, then it fs asserted that the use of Arabic and Persian 
words in the way they are employed by native officials is mere pedan- 
try ; that the words are used in wrong senses and often utterly mis- 
applied, that participles are used as nouns, nouns as verbs and so on. 

Now this may mean either that munshi Arabic is in®forrect according 

_ to the rules of grammar of the times of the Kurdn; or that it is wrong 
* gaecording to the usages of the modern colloquial cua written Arabic.— 
‘If the former of these two theories is advanced, I meet it by a simple and 

ia positive denial of its truthe A few exanrples may be taken as tests. 

Ashkhds. The Arabic shakhs, of which this is the legitimate and 
regular plural, means, literally separation, or the distinguishing of one 

thing from another; or more strictly, the act or condition of being 
— — and distinct. Shakhs is therefore the exact equgvalent of the 
_ English word “‘individual,’’ a word which*is good modern English 
enough; and ashkhds, signifying the persons or individuals 
= es lawsuit, ‘is therefore a more accurate word than the Hindi — 5 
F = hich really means, “the world,” or the collected body of human 
and is quite out of place in designating a special class or num- 
"ber of people. 3 
BN araitrs, frock dara Xa aed, — 
— vocawvit, advocavit, provocavit,) is the —— formed 
— claimant or prosecutor ; —— vel A —— rem 
— — anil is therefore a more expressive word than“ bédi,” 
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which simply means a speaker; or “ firiyddi’' which, besides being a * 


foreign word, means literally one who cries out, a weeper, 
which a plaintiff often is pt. 

Mudda'd 'alayhi, literally “the complained against him,” or — 
who is complained against ;"’ being the passive participle of mudda’i, — 
with the preposition and pronominal affix ‘alay/e. — * he wis x 
speaks back again” is far less comprehensive. 

Hasbu'ttafsilvlzayli, “according to the specification — 
good and grammatical Arabic, and in its Persianized form “ hasb-i 













tafsil zayl'’ gives a neat and conveniat official formula “for” the 1, 


roundabout Hindi “jaiséd ki nichhe likthds hud hai,” which cannot 
be formed into a compound adjective or otherwise manipulated. 

Inkizd, “‘ completion,” is the reguiay verbal noun of the seventh 
conjugation of the verb kazdya the original meaning of which, as I 


have elsewhere shewn, is “ cutting off, finishing, defining, decreeing,” 


the word is used frequently in pure Arabic in the same sense, us 


Ba'd inkizd-i mohlat, “ aitér the expiry of the term,” is correct — 


enough, and aPmost incapable of being tersely expressed in Hindi 
without recourse to some half obsolete word of Sanskrit Origin. __ 

Bi muktazé ; according to; in the phrase, “ bi muktazd rai 'addlat,” 
* according to the opinion of the court,”’ the root kazdya in the eighth 
conjugation, has the sense of deciding. The expression bi muktaza is 
used in Arabic authors as the equivalent of “secundum” “ad.” I 
should be glad if some of our critics would express this phrase in 
modern Hindi in terms equal neat, and as generally intelligible. 

Inkishdf ;, istiswaéb } intizim ; tkbdl ; are further instances oj words 
which may be foynd in Afabic and Persian classics in’ the same sense 
as they bear in Hindustani. It is useless to multiply instances, were 
I to give hali of the words used correctly by our Munshis I should 
have to write a volume, not an essay. | 

To turn next to words which are used by Hindustani writers in a 
sense different from their classical usage, also words which are not 
found at all in the classics; we find them tolerably numerous, and 
they form in fact the chief stambling-blocks to the purists. The word 
‘“‘istimzaj"’ for instance is not found in good Arabic or in those Persian 
authors who use Arabic words. Therroot ‘mazaja’ means he mixed, 
and the noun “ mizdj’’ implies ‘ mixture’ and is used for that mixture 
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a of feelings and passions which constitutes the temperament of a human 
“being; in other words, his ‘ disposition.’ Jstuhedy is used by our 
Hindustani writers to signify, “ wishing to know what the sentiments 
of a person (miz4j) are on a certain point,"’ ¢. ¢., asking for permission. 
In other words, the noun mizéj is taken as the root from which a sort 
of denominative verb in the tenth conjugation is formed istamzdja, and 
from this again @ regular verbal noun istimzdy is formed. Now I ad- 
mgt that such a process is not found to exist in Arabie with regard to 
this verb, bnt such a process is found with regard to other words ; and 
we Mo fot know enotigh of the state of the various dialects of Arabic 
in the thirteenth century to be able to affirm that such a word may 
not have been used in some of them ; and that it may not have been 
brought into India by some of. the ‘ — multitude,’’ who accom- 
panied the earlier Mmsalmin invaders. We have no right to suppose 
that those writers who, three or four centuries ago, created the Urdi 
tongue, borrowed their Arabic solely from the classical dialect of the 
Kuran. So far was the Kuran from ‘being written in the ordinary 
colloquial style, that we know Muhammad himself wa® in the habit of 
poiyting to it as one of his greatest miracles, and that the unapproach- 
able purity of its diction is to the present day a subject of admiration 
to all the faithful. The conversazione of Hariri again, from which so 
many of our European schglars draw their ideas of Arabic, is a profess- 
edly pedantic work, and it is never pretended that the ordinary Arab 
of the period talked in such elaborate strains. We must seek for the 
origin of many of our modern Indo-Arabic words in the language of 
the lower class of which, to this day, we know next to nojhing. That 
the language of the towns,even in Muhammad's time had lost much of 
its early purity is shewn, Mter alia, by the customs of the townsmen 
of sending their children into the desert to learn from the mouths of 
the Badawin the unadulterated tongue. The prophet himself is said, 
in this way, to have spent some yearg, among the tribe of Saad a branch 
— of the Kuraysh. - + 

After the death of Muhammad the decay of the spoken language © 
was very rapid. One of the latest and best authorities on this sub- 
ject Says ; “ Every language without a written literature tends to decay 
more than_to development by reason of foreign influences; and the 
— of the Arabic exhibits an instance of decay remarkably rapid 
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and extraordinary in degree. An immediate consequence of th 
foreign conquests achieved by the Arabs under Muhammad's first fo | 
successors, was an extensfve corruption of their language : * th 
nations that they subdued were naturally obliged to adopt, i in a gr 
measure, the speech of the conquerors, a speech which few persons 1h 
ever acquired in such a degree as to be secure from ,the — 

of frequent errors in grammar, without learning it from® in m. 
These nations, therefore, and the Arabs dwelling among them, con- 
curred in forming a simplified dialect, chiefly by meglecting to observe ~ 
those inflections and grammatical rules whith constitute the greatest 
difficulty of the classical Arabic.” (Lane's Arabic Dictionary. Pre- 
face ; p. vii. London, 1863.) 

The inference I draw from fhe above remarks i is, that we have no 
. tight to compare the Arabic used in modern Hindustani with the 
Arabic of classical writem, and to condemn it, if it does not agree with 
theirs. Still less have we any right to compare it with the elaborate 
Arabic of the grammarians. The Indo-Arabic of the present day is 
the legitimate descendant of the Arabic brought into India by the 
early conquerors, and we may safely give them credit for havi ing spoken 
their own language éorrectly, even though that language was not pre- 
cisely the same as that spoken by Muhammad and his tribesmen, 
When Abu Bakr raised the standard of Isiarf and sent out -the armies 
of the faithful to the conquest of Syria, warriors from Yaman and 
Hadramaut joined his troops. These must have spoken Himyaritic 
dialects, differing widely from the dialects of Mecca and Medina, 
Bar-Hebfous,*%in his Syriac “‘ History of the dynasties,” speaks Of the 
Arabs always as * Tayoye,” or men of the tribe of Tai, whose dialect 
differed considerably, not only in the use of words, but in grammatical 
forms, from the literary standard of Arabic. 

Moawnuja’s army was composed almost entirely of Syrians; and the 
Arab troops which conquered Persia were largely composed of the’ 
same semi-foreign element. Thére is thus ample ground for supposing: 
that the form of Arabic which the conquering troops of El Islam 
brought with them into Persia, and which so powerfully influenced 
that language, vas not the form which is reproduced in the Kuran 
and in the classical works of western and central Arabia. Here again 


* 
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I confine myself to hinting at a probable source of Indo-Arabic ; to 
follow up these suggestions thoroughly, would require an intimate 
knowledge of all the forms of spoken Arabigj and would lead me too 
far from the present enquiry. I trust, however, that I have shewn that 
our Munshi Arabic should not be hastily judged by comparison with 
an almost foreign standard. 

EX, The second assertion, that the court language is unintelligible 
t@the mass of the people, is partly.true, partly false. The real fact is 
_ that the court language, being the highest and most cultivated form 
of Hindustani, is intelligfbfe to the people exactly in proportion to 
their education, To the highly educated native it is perfeetly imtelli- 
gible ; to the illiterate rustic it is as Coptic or Chinese. Precisely the 
sate may be said of any language which can boast of a literature. 
The literary style always will be, must be, in fact, from its very 
‘nature, above the comprehension of the masseg., 

Put the Zimes or the Saturday Review into the hands of a peasant, 
and see how much he will understand of it. Never was there a more 
‘absurd and unreasonable demand made of any cultivaféd tongue, than 
that it should exhibit copiousness and expressiveness, and at the same 
time not be above the understanding of the boor, The ideas of the 
Indian rustic do not soar above the petty wants and homely occupa- 
tions of his every-day lifepexcept in a few instances. When they do, 
he uses Persian or Arabic words to express them. His own Hindi 
does not help him, A consitlerable number of simple Arabic and 
Persian words enters into the vocabulary of the peasant, and they are 
as familiar to him as they are to the educated pleader or official, 
‘Some exist side by side with words of Sanskrit ouigin, and have a 
special sub-shade of meaning attached to them. Others stand alone, 
_ having no equivalent in the Hindi. 
Of the first class are such words as wakt, time in general ; and bela 
_ or vela, a special time of the day; ¢a7f and ur or diq ; makdn and 
ghar ; rasta and sarak ; darwdéza and dwdr; kitda and khet ; dbdd 
karné and jotna ; zamin and maffi; ‘avrat and randi; sarhad and 
siwand ; apd many others. Of the latter class, ma'lim, matlab, tabdil ; 
‘ziydda, (jdsti), ziyddati, roshan, badma’dsh, strat, tajviz, zarur, 
tamdém, nihdyat, mal, mawdshi, (maweshi), tarah, wdste, mudfik, 


jabr, sabardast, xulm, xélim, ghar, parwarish, (parwasti), jawdb 


. 


¢ 


-words may be heard from the mouth of the most ignorant ryot ; th a 
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jangal, maidén, durust, and a long list besides. Any one of these — 


most secluded parts of the country, as any one who has travelled — 8 
much in India knows. This large class of foreign words has a — = 
if not entirely, displaced the corresponding Hindi terms. it any one 
doubts this, let him read the following list, and judge for himself * 
of the two he is most familiar with in the mouths of the poole 


Hindi words or their foreign — — : — 









Foreign. Hindi. Bis 
ma lum. parkiash. : — 
matlab. parojan. 

F tabdil. pher. 
ziyada, adhik (aur.) - 
roshan. ' » pargat. 
badma'ash. + gunda, lucha. 
stirat. rip. 
tajviz. (no equivalent.) 
zarar.® ; uchit (more common in Ben- 

gali than in Hindi.) 

tami. sara, sab. . 
nihayat. bahnt. : 
mil, dhap- 
mawashi. Corũ. 
tarah. . »prakar, (Bengali.) 
wiste. liye. 
mupfik. si (as an affix.) i 
jawab. , uttar. 
jangal. — ban (very inadequate.) 
maidén. bédh. 

&e. * o. 


A. few of these words express adequately the meaning of the corre- 
sponding Persian word, but how many of them are known to educated 
people? I donot here speak of the English official, who may be 
expected only to know the simple surface words which meet him in 
his every day work; but I would ask any educated native how many 
Hindi words he uses in his ordinary conversation with men of his own 
and other classes. - 
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As I am here only outlining a defence of my side of the question, 
I will pass on to another argument. Hindi is not one language. It 
is ten or fifteen or more different dialects. ethe following list, taken 
from a work which relates the early efforts of the Serampore mission- 
aries to introduce the Bible in his own tongue to the home of every 


ryot, will shew how great the diversity is. 


| Didilect. Locality. 
m Brijbhis‘ha, Agra, Muttra. 
Canojia, © Cawnpore, Futtehgurh, Eta- 
A .« wah, Bareilly, Alligurh. 
Koshala, te Oudh. 
Bhojpitri, Benares, Ghazipoor, Arrah.” 
* Hariani, Hariana, Hissar, Rohtak. 
Bundelkhandi, Bundelkhunal. 
Boghela, Boghelkhund, (Central India ) * 
Harroti, Malwah. 
Oojjminee, Ujayin., 
Oodeypooree, Uday pir. 
Marwari, . Marwar. Rajputana. 
Jaypuri, Jay pur. 
Bikaniri, Bikanir. 
' Bhattaniri, m Bhattanir. 
Magara, Behar, Patna. 
Tirhutiya or Tirhoot, Purnesh. 
Maithil, Bhaugulpoor, Monghyr. 


Now, I would ask those who wish as to abjure Persian, and Arabic 
and draw from “ the well of Hindi undefiled,” whigh of all these dia- 


lects is to be considered as undefiled. If to the above dialects we add 


Marathi, Guzaratti, Sindhi, Ooch, Punjabi, Dogra, Cashmeree, Par- 
buttia, Moonugee, Palpa—all of *hich are more or less Hindi—the 
difficulty of selecting our standard becomes almost insurmountable ; 
_ for in these various forms of Hindi not only do the vocables differ, 
but the very declensions and conjugations, the very root and fibre of 
the language. Thus for the genitive case affix, we have kd, ke, ki, 
Hindi: dé, de, dé, didu, Panjabi : cha, che, chi, chya, Marathi : sa, se, 
sé &e. Sindhi, and so on. The verb Aond to be, undergoes a wonderful 


—— of inflections. Not to multiply instances, it may suffice to say 
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that there is no such thing as a Hindi standard of speech which * 
once intelligible to all classes, in all parts of Hindustan. For a com- 
mon standard you are driygn to the Urdu, which has sele | — 
embalmed the purest and most widely used forms of the old Hindi, 4 
Just as in England, if we threw aside our classical English tongue —* 
with all its foreign importations, we should find ourselves in a chaos of a 
Hampshire, Somerset, Yorkshire, Lowland Scotch and® other j 3 
so woulkl it be in India. Who that has not lived among the | 
people understands the following wdrds, common though they are in 7 
the mouth of the Hampshire peasant ? to *2 to dount » feasey, to hov, — 
—— ERG, mokin, rumwards, skrow, stabble, , wiveery, wosset, yape, 
to yaw. —— without number might be given by any one who 
recollects the peasant-talk of his own county in England. No one jn 
his senses would recommend our generally adopting any of these 

*words, good old Celti® and Saxon though they be, and yet we are 
asked in India to recomend and assist in a precisely similar process. 
The fact is that the languages of modern times have all arisen from a 
fusion of cognate dialects, just as most nations have been formed by 
coalitions of kindred tribes. By throwing’*aside that which was pecu- 
liar to themselves, and retaining all those words and inflections which 
they possessed in common, modern nations obtained a national basis 
of speech on which to engraft words borrowgd from doreign Sources ; 
and thus were built up English, French, Italian, Spanish, Turkish, 
and all the leading languages of our times. That the Gangetic tribes, 
by a happy coincidence, have been able to follow the game course, and, 
by fusing the rough Hindi dialects into one, to add thereto*mapy ex- 
pressive foreign words, is a circumstance which, far from being lament- 
able or a sign of decay, entitles the language so formed, to rank among 
progressive and civilized tongues. If the rudest of the peasantry 
cannot understand the cultivated language of their educated compa- 

_ triots, it is not therefore advisable to despoil the language of its legiti- 
mate gains, to bring it down to the level of grihasths and gwalis. 
RatherJet the latter be educated till they do understand, The difti- 
culty which the peasant finds in understanding the Court language has 
been immensely overrated, and is only due to his imperfect education. 
The true remedy for the difficulty is not to be found in an insane 
attempt to impoverish a fine and copious language, but in making it 
more widely known to all classes in India. 


— 
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A translation of the Chapter on Ordeals, fromthe Vydvahara Mayukha. 
—By Professor Grorce Buuver, Elphgnstone College, Bombay. 


[Received 2nd June, 1865.) 


- The following translation of the Mayukha’s chapter on Ordeals was 
originally prepdred by a Bombay Shastri at the request of my learned 
friend, Mr. Wh. Stokes, and intended to be inserted in the reprint of 
Mr. Borradaile’s translation of the Mayukha, which was being published 
under his superintendence.ir Madras.. When I looked over the Shas- 
tri’s work, I found t it would be of no use, as his translation was 
frequently unintelligible, and often decided! y wrong. I therefore retrans- 
lated nearly the whole, with the assistance of Mr. Vinfyak Laxman, 
late Hindu Law Officer of the Bombay High Court. Circumstances 
prevented the completion of the translation, béfore the printing of Mr.* 
Borradaile’s Mayukha was too far advanced fo admit of its insertion. 

These circumstances will explain how it happened that my attention . 
was directed toa part of the Hindu Law, like the Or@eals, which hasa 





purely antiquarian interest, and has become rather trite by the publica- 


tion of two papers on it; one by Ali Ibr4him Khan, As. Res. L, p. 389, 
the other by Prof. Sensi Journ. D. Morg. Ges. Vol. LX., as well as 
by the appearance of a trgnslation of the chapter on Ordeals from the 
Mitékshara by Mr. W. Macnaghten, (Principles and Pree. of H. 
Law, Madras, 1865.) 


Hege (begin) the ordeals : 

They are used to decide matters which gre left undecided by human 
evidence. They are of two kinds (Ist) such, as decide (a case) 
immediately, and (2nd) such, as decide it after the lapse of some time. 

‘Amongst them Brihaspati describes those of the first kind (in the 
following verse) : | 
_ “The scales, fire,and water, poison, fiithly consecrated water ; rice 
grains are declared to be the sixth; hot misha (coins) the seventh ; 
the eighth js the ploughshare, according to the (ancient sages) ; the lot 
ds recorded as the ninth.” 

_ Yajmavalkya declares (II. 95) that the first five (of these nine 


ordeals) (are to be used) in (cases involving) heavy accusations only. 
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“The scales, fire, water, poison and consecrated water ar th 
ordeals (used) here (in lawsuits) for exculpation, if the i ; 
himself to abide by the — Sree means beaks — ai 
suffer the punishment, 
defeat. 

Pitimaha (says) : —— 

“ Let him (the judge) order the scales, ete. for — againgt, | 


the accusation is urged with great Sar rice grains and —— 
water he should order in doubtful cases,’ , 2. F 
Avashtambha (means) confidence. ¢ . 


According to this passage (of Pit@maha) — water may be 
“used when the plaintiff is fall of confidence, (as well as when he is) 
doubtful. 

In the Kalikapurapa (we read) : 

Iu case of an accusation of adultery, of theft, of a ; connexion 
with women (the intercourse with whom is) forbidden, * a 
—— or of high treason, let an ordeal take place, 

“ When there*is conflicting evidence or (any other) dispute, or if a 
blame is attached to the plaintiff, then shallethe king ‘Order the ordeal — 


* 





(to take place) after the plaintiff has declared himself ready to suffer — 


the punishment (of defeat), When there are many witnesses in an 
action for adultery, let the defendant — ordeal, in order toclear , 
himself without any additional punishment.”’ 

Women, the connexion with whom is forbidden — are others 
than married women ; such as common prostitutes. 

‘ Caste’ megns ‘in the case of an accusation.® > 

‘ Sdhasam’ means ‘a crime perpetrated by violence.’ 

* Avarnah’ means ‘ blame.’ 

‘ Cirah (head) means ‘ punishment.’ 

The specification of the accusation by the words ‘for adultery,’ is 
unnecessary, because this accusation bas been already mentioned. Like- 
wise are the words ‘where there are many witnesses’ (unnecessary). . 
Therefore an ordeal may take place in every action, even if witnesses 
be wanting. The indication of the object of the ordeal by the words 
“in order to clear himself,’ is proper only, (ii the passage be to her) 
in this (sense). And it is a common saymg, “ In actions for high trea- 
gon and accusations of an offence which causes loss of caste (the defen- 
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dant) shonld undergo an ordeal, even if the plaintiff be not ready to 
undergo the punishment of defeat.”’ 

Nafada (says) : - 

Those who are suspected by kings, those whe are accused by Dasyus, 
and those who wish to clear themselves, shall undergo an ordeal, without 
(any additional) punishment (in case of defeat). — 

Lhe qrdeal which decides a case after (the lapse of some) time, is 
the oath. 

Narada has declared the different kinds of this (the latter) : 

** (Let Chim swear)’ by trieth, (or) let him touch (whilst swearing) 

a vehicle, arms, a cow, grains, or gold, or the feet of the gods, or of bis 
father or mother ; or (let him swear) by his pious gifts, and his good 
works ; or let him touch the head of his child, of his wife or of a friend ; 

or he may also—in case of any accusation,—drink consecrated water.” 

The oaths are declared by Manu (to be resorted to) even on very 
trifling occasions. 

Though consecrated water decides a case only after the lapse of 
some time, it hrs been enumerated in the first (divisfon), because it 
is used in great accusations (also). 

.  ® Yajnavalkya (says) (IT. 96): 
* According to (their) pleasure either of the two may undergo (the 
* , ordeal), and the other may take (upon himself) the punishment (in 
case of defeat)."’ - 

This alternative (lies) only at the pleasure of the plaintiff. If 
he does not wish (to undergo the ordeal), (it falls) on the defendant. 
Let nabody oblige the plaintiff to undergo the punishmeyt. 

‘¢ The ordeal should be imposed upon the accused bynes who know 
(the rules respecting) the ordeal.” 


a \ These are the words of Kiatyiyana in the Divyatattva, 

* Lore (follow) the rules regarding the different kinds of ordeals 
— —“ to » (different) individuals. 

8 , says CII. 98): ; 










ee | 1¢ scales (are appropriate) for — children, old, blind, ‘or lame 

persons — fire or water, the seven — of Yava or 
— —— eale⸗ are for everyebody) without ‘reference to sex or caste 
“4 0 age. . — a aes *8 * 
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Bala (is a person) who is younger than 16 years, of whatever caste 
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he may be. (A person who is) older than 80 years (is called) — a 


(ole). 

Here (in this passage it is meant) that the scales only are intended ¢ 
fora Brahman (when the ordeal takes place) at the time — 
(appointed for the scales), of which (more) will be spoken (below). 
But (when the ordeal takes place) at the time (whfch is fit for the 
employment) of fire and the like, those (ordeals) are employed — 
(for a Brahman).”’ 

Therefore Pitémaha (sfiys): ~ e's 





All castes can, according to the rnle, be cleared by (taking’) conse- 


crated water. All the (ordeals) (can be employed in case) of every 
one, except poison (in the case) of a Brahman,”’ : 
In the Kalikapurina (we read) : * 
A hot gold masha coin should always be given to a man of the 
lowest caste. 
Narada (says) : , 
“« Let (the julge) always examine eunnuchs, men bereft of ay 
those whose mind is violently agitated, amd these three, childre 





” 


old and sick people, by means of the scales. But neither poiso® © 


nor water, is prescribed for women ; by means of the scales, consecrated 
water, etc. let him enquire into the hidden¢ruth about them. Those 
who are in (bodily or mental) pain, shall not clear themselves by the 
water (ordeal), nor those who suffer of a disease caused by gall or 
poison. The (ordeal by) fire is not ordained for the leprous, the blind, 
those who suffer of a disease of the nails, and the like. Childrén and 
women should not be immerged (into water) by those who know the In- 
stitutes of law, nor (should this be done) to sick, old or weak men. He 
should (likewise) not immerge into water those who have no force, and 
those who have been enfeebled by sickness. When they are immerged, 
they always die; for little life (is left) in them. He shall not im- 
merge them even if they have come (to court) on account (of an 
accusation) of an offence pérpetrated with violence. Nor shall he make 
them take (into their hands) hot iron, nor shall he make*them clear 
themselves by (taking) poison. 

Vishnu (says) : 

* (Let him not impose any of the abovementioned ordeals) apon those, 
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as as it is proper. He can have it performed by another 
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who suffer of a disease caused by the phlegmatic humor, or who are 
(otherwise) sick, or women or asthmatic persons,” 

Katyayana (says): . - 
e “ fet him not give the ordeal by fire to smiths, nor (that by) water to 
those who (by their profession) have to work in water (as divers, etc.) 
nor by any means poison to those who know the application of charms. 
Let bine not order a man, who is engaged om fulfilling a religious vow 
cr who has a disease of the mouth (to undergo the ordeal) of the rice 
grains. , 

A man who is engaged §n a vrata (vratin) (means) a man who 
performs the milk-vow and the like. 

Pitamaha (says) : 

"* Consecrated water should not be given by wise (men) to those who 
drink spirituous liquor, to adulterers, gamblers yr atheists,”’ 

Narada (says) : * 

— He shall avoid to give consecrated water to a man, who has com- 
mitted a great crime, or who does not obey the law, an ungrateful 
(person), a eunuch, a despicable (person), an atheist, a man whose crimes 
(fanits) are (generally) known. 

° Katyfyana (says) : 

“ But the king should not order (the abovementioned ordeal) for 
people, who ought not to be touched, for those of the lowest castes, for 
slaves, barbarians, evil-doers ; nor for those born by pratilomya (whose 
mother 1 oF a Higiner caste — the father). 

He should order for them, at the time, the ordeals which are known 
(to bé fit) for the (season). . . 

Known (to be fit) for them are the scales, poison and the like (each 
of which is fit for some proper season.) 

. it the person who has to undergo the ordeal is unable (to do so,) 
the same (Kitydyana) prescribes a substitute (to be chosen for him,) 

im the  Divyatattva. 

“i there is no hindrance (for the person, who has to — the 
ordeal) as far as regards place or time, then let him under it, as 









is the rule in the 











contrary case.” Anyena, by another, ——* 
cause it to be taken, (means) be ‘may have it performed 


_ Viparyaye” (in the reas dee (means) it the ve 
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has to undergo the ordeal is unable (to do so), let (then another 
person) do what is appropriate. | 

In the contrary cake, 1. e, when there is a certainty that the defend-_ 
ant formerly did commit a great crime, such as the murder of his 
father or other (near relations) ; or when at some other time (the de 
fendant) was suspected of some other matter, the same (Katydyana) 
declares (that he should perform) the ordeal through ® substitate. 

‘(In the case) of people who have killed their father, mother, a 
Brahman, their spiritual teacher, an old man, &@ woman or a child, 
such as have committed a Mahap@taka, and éspécially” of atheists, 
those who bear the sign (of another caste than that to which they 
belSng) of women, of those who are acquainted with the use of charms 
and yoga (supernatural power acquired by meditation, etc.), or of those 
who are born in a mixed caste, of those who live or cause others to 

‘live in a course of vice *—in the case of such shameful accusations, a 
justice-loving king should by no means order (the accused to undergo) an 
ordeal. The ordeal ought to be undergone by good people appointed 
by these (the sbovementioned sinners). Where there are no good 
men, there they should be cleared by their own people ‘(undergoing 
the ordeal).’* Svakaih (by their own people) (means) by relations. «, 

Here (follow) (the rules regarding) the time (when the several 
ordeals should take place). « 

Pitamaha (says) : 

“ Caitra (March, April) Margacivas (December, January) and Vaiga- 
kha (April, May) are months generally (used for a// ordeals), and they 
do not present obstacles to ordeals.” 

he (ordeal by the) seales is ordained (to be employed) at any 
season, (but) one should avoid it, if the wind blows. 

The — by) fire is declared (to be good) in the dewy, cold and 
rainy seasons, the (ordeal by) water in autumn and the hot season, that 
by poison in winter and dewy season. 

Poison (is recommended) to be taken in the cold and dewy seasons, 
(but) other seasons also (at times) are included ; beacuse further on (the 
passage) varshe caturyavamatra, etc. will be quoted. . 

Narada (says) : 

“ Consecrated water may be given at any season kot the — (and) 
the scales (likewise) may (be employed) at any time.” 
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Pitaémaha (says further) : 

“ The ordeal by fire must take place in the morning, and in the morn- 
ing the scales (must be employed). The (ordeal by) water ought to be 
given in the middle of the day to those who wish (to learn) the real state 
of truth. But the clearing by means of consecrated water is ordered 
(to take place) during the first half of the day. But in the last quarter 
of the night sheuld the poison be given, being cold. 

“"Phese ordeals should take place on a Sunday, thus say the Cishtas, 
Gi: e. those Brahmans who have studied the Vedas and Vedangas and 
thereby have become ‘authpuities i} law). 

Now (follow the rules on) the place (where the ordeal ought to 
take place). " 

. Pitamaha (says) : 

“The scales must always be made to turn towards the east, unmove- 
able, in a pure place, near to the flag, in the h&ll (of justice), or in the * 
gatewfty of the king's (palace), or on a crossing.” 

Narada (says) : 

“(Let it be placed) in ~~ hall or at the door of the king’s palace, 
in a temple or on a crossing.” 

. Katyayana (says): : 8 

“Let him order those men who are accused of a Mahaipdtaka, 
to unilérgo the ordeal pear the flag, those who (are accused to) 
_ have committed high treason, at the door of the king’s (palace); those 
who are born in praitilomya should undergo the ordeal on a crossing, 
and wise men know that in other cases (the ordeal should take place) in 


; — the midst of the hall (of justice).”” | 7 
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Narada (says further) : 


_ “Ti ordeals are not given at the proper time — or undergone 
— —— e who claim 5 o be —— from — they — cause in | 


— — sha (says): . — — 
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has brought Dharma to the seales, he should assign to the subordinate” 


gods their several places. 
The same (Pitamaha Bas further) : 


F 


— 


NHaving placed Indra in the eastern direction, and the lord of thedead | 
in the south, Varuna in the west, and Kuvera in the north, he should 


divide the (other) Lokapflas, ete., Agni in the intermediate. points 
of the horizon. Indra vis yellow, Yama dark-blue, Varuna shines 
like erystal, Kuvera like gold, Agni also (glitters) like gold, ‘and 
Nirriti is dark-blue, Vayu dark-brown, and let Igana be red—thus he 
shall meditate on them in their order. To the south of Indra a wise 
man should place the Vasus. These eight Vasus are declared to be 
Dhara, Dhruva and Soma, Apah (the waters), Anila (wind), Anala 
(fire), Pratyfigha (early morning), Prabhisa. Between the lord of gods 
(Indra) and Icana is the — of the Adityas. The names of these twelve 
* Adityas are declared *to be Dhatri, Atyaman, Mitra, Varuna, Ica 
and Bhaga; Indra, Vivasvat, and Paishan; and as the tenth Parjanya; 
then Tvashtri, then last born, though not last (in power), Vishnu. But 
the western sid® of Agni (between this god and Yama), they know to 
be the place of the Rudras. The Rudras are recorded to be eleven — 
ly), *Virabhiadra, Cambhu and the famous Giriga, Aja Ekapad, Ahi 
Budhnya, and the unconquered Pindkin, and Bhuvanddhi¢vara, and 
Kapili, Vitaimpati, Sthinu, and the illustgious Bhava. Between the 
lord of the dead (Yama) and the Raxfsa (Nirriti) let him make the 
place of the mothers. (They are) Brahmi, Maheovari, Kaumari, and 
Vaishnavi, V arahi, Mahendri, and Ciimunda, accompanied by her Ganas. 
They know (tell) that Ganega's place is to the north of Nirriti (between 
him and Varuna). 

The place of the Maruts is declared (to be) on the northern side 
of Varuna (between him and Vayn). 

The seven Mirutas are said (tobe); Gaganaspargana, Vayu, Raila: 

Maruta, Prina, Prianega, Yiva. A wise man should bring Durga to the 

north of the scales; and they prescribe adoration to these deities, 
ccalling each) by his name. Having given to Dharma in the proper 
order the (offerings), the first of which is the Arghya ani the last of 
which consists of ornaments (in flowers, etc.), he afterwards should give 
to the subordinate gods the (offerings), beginning with the Arghya and 
ending with the — of) ornaments. 
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(And) he should offer the adoration which begins with the (obla- 
tion of) perfumes and ends with the (oblation of the) food. 

By (Brahmans) w ho have studied the Vedas a burnt-offering should 
be presented in each of the four points of the horizon. Let him offer 
at these offerings clarified butter, boiled rice Samidhs accompanying 
the act with the recital of the Savitri, the Pranava (Omkéra), and 
the Svaha at the end.”’ 

Havi's (oblation) (means) Charn, boiled rice. The Eastern Mi- 
mamsakas declare in the Div ‘yatattva, that the clarified butter, the 
boiled rice and the Sacred fugl (Samidhah) are offered conjointly, just 
as at the two Samnaya-ishtis, because the deities, (to whom they aro 
— are not opposed to each other. . 

’ That is wrong. 

For (it is declared) in the Sũtra of Acval&yana and the rest: ‘“ He 
cuts off two portions of ajya !) he places fuel onc@ on the boiled rice, he 
cuts off (portions) of the boiled rice twice frofh the middle and the 
fore-part (of the heap), and he sprinkles the rice which he has cut off 
(with ghee). This is the rule for cutting off.” J 

Sruva means, (here) fuel, because it has also this*meaning. 

(Besides) the conjoint oblation (of the various offerings) is im- 
possible, because (in each case) a different instrument (for completing 
the oblation) is prescribed (by the Sitra) hastasya. 

Bat in the case of the two Samnaya ishtis the conjoint of oblation (of 
the ghee, fuel and rice) is proper, because (there) only one instrament, 
the juhi, is used. , 

The game (Pitamaha says) : 

“The accused having written the (crime) of which hei * accused, on 
a scroll (of paper) together with the following Mantra, platen that (scroll) 
on his forchead. : 

And the Mantra (is the following), 

‘Sun and moon, wind and fire, heaven and earth, the waters, (man’s 
own) heart, and eae day and night, the two Swilights and Dharma 
know man’s actions.” 

_ ‘Narada (spys) : 

“Then the jadge (who ought to be) a Brahman, who has studied 
the Vedas and the Vedingas, who possesses fame and a good character, 
who has extinguished (the. passions of) his mind, who has forsaken 
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envy, who keeps his promises, pure, clever, rejoicing in the welfare of : 
creatures, who has kept a fast (on the day of the ordeal) in wet clothes, 
(who has bathed in his clothes), who has cleaned his teeth * vith w wa 
having worshipped all the gods according to the (prescribed) ru ar my 

Yajnavalkya (says IT. 97), | — oe = 

“(The judge) having called the accused who has bathed in his , i 
garments and fasted from sunrise, shall cause him’ to undergo S- in 
ordeals in the presence of the king and the Brahmans.” hae — * FACS 

Pitamaha also (says) : — 

* Ordeals always (should be ordered) t5 be performed by the accused | 
when h® has fasted one or three days, who is pure, and dressed in a wet J 
garment,”’ " 

The same (author says) : 

“‘ Surrounded by gogd men, the king should (order him to) perform 
this clearing (through ,an ordeal) and ‘should (order him to) gladden 
the sacrificial priests, honse-priests, and spiritual teachers by presents. 

A king who orders the ordeal to be performed in this way, after having 
enjoyed heart- -£ idening pleasures, having obtained great fame, he 
becqmes fit to be (united with) Brahma. 

Now follows the rule on the (ordeal) of the scales. 

Pitamaha (says) : 

“ The king should order (his people) t# construct a hall for the 
scales, which (is) broad, high, resplendent, where a man will not be 
defiled by dogs, Chandélas or crows, possessing an instrument for 
(shutting) the doors, protected by watchmen, which contains (ars 
with) water end the like, which is well furnished. <s — 

Narada (says) * ° 

“ Let him (the king) order (scales) to be made there, of any Khidira 
wood, except Qukla Khadira, which must be free from clefts ; Quklavarji- 
ta (lit. except white) means except white Khadira wood. 

“If there is no (Khidira) (it should be) made of Qimgapa, or (if 
that be wanting) of Qala, which must be free from holes, or (it may be 
made of) iron-wood (arjuna), or Tinduki, or of Tinica or red sandalwood. 

Mahava gives the following reading (of the passage arjuna*—candana) - 

The arjfina, Tilaka, Acoka, Tiniga, (or red sandal tree) (should be used). 

He should use such like wéods for the scales. 

Such like (evamvidhani) means (that hé may use) also others, as 
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Uduambara-wood (Indian fig-tree) and the like; thus (says) Madana. 

For this very reason, 

PitAmaha (says) : 

“ Having cut (any) tree, that is fit to be — at the sacrifice, pre- 
ceding the action, as in the case of the sacrificial post, with Mantras 
(prayers from the Veda), and having worshipped the guardians of the 
world, wise men*should make the scales. The Mantra are addressed 
tq Soma, and to Vanaspati doring the cutting, and muttered only. 

Preceding the action by a Mantra as in the case of the Yapa (means 
having muttered) : “&O tree, protect him, etc.”' 

The two Mantras addressed to Soma and Vanaspati, are bothspoken 
during the cutting, because on account of the Mantras being muttered 
their object isnot visible. (Which Mantras are called) saumyah, ad- 
dressed to Soma, that is known. The Mantra addressed to Vanaspati is : 
Vanaspate Catavalcosvaroha, (R. V. LIT. 8.) The transferring of*the 
qualities of the Yipa to the scales (by the words) asya yiipavat i. e. 
in the case of this asin the case of the Yapa, causes the repetition 
of something established (before). a 

Pitamaha (says): - 

* But the scales should be made (in length) four hastas, and the — 
posts as long, the space between (the scales and the posts) should be 
one hastaanda half.” « 


) Vyfisa (says) : 

ae “But two hastas of each side-poat (of the scales) are to be dug into 
the ground.” 

— Puamaha (cays further) : - 

es" The scale beam ig to be made four-cornered, firm, and straight, 


xa and hoops should industriously be placed in three places —— and 


es the two ends).”’ 

= ‘The same (goes on) : * 

—— % Having fastened the two basins to the two ends (of the beam), let 

* aot kuga- rere; the tops of which are directed to the east, “also on 
the basins. 
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—— weigh those who undergo (the ordeal) on the western nscale, 
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“ Having firmly tied the scales (plates) to the two rings (at the 

ends) of the scale-beam, let him place in the one scale the man, in the 

e other astone. On the northern side seale let him place the map, on 

the southern (side) the stone. (Or) let him fill the basin with — 

dust or clods of earth,” . 

- "The same (Narada) declares the manner of — (the — <> 
weights of the man and stone); — 

‘(Before the weighing) the examiners (should) always — the, 
scale-beam even by means of two mason’s plamm and (people who — 
are) expert (in this business) should (always, when weighing,) pour > 
water onthe scale-beam.”’ 

“That scale-beam on ——— the water does not flow, is what one 
should know—to be even.’ 

Pitamaha (also) prescribés the two plummets (to be used) in — 
(to produce) evenness ; P | 

“ At the two ends should he make two arches( torana), (which should 
be) higher than the scale-beam by ten fingers, and a mason's plummet 
(should hang down from each arch (toraga) made of clay, tied (to the 

. arch) by a string, ténching the corner of the scale-beam.” 

Pitamaha (further says) ; 

*“ Having weighed the man first, he should make him descend from 
the scale; but he should always adorn the sgales with wimples and 
banners ; then (a Brahman) who knows the Veda should bring the 
gods near to it by this rule, with drums and horns, perfumes, wreaths 

- and ointments.” om, 

Narada (says) : - 

“ Let him first honour the scales, with red sandalwood powder, per- 
fumes and flower-wreaths, curds, cakes, unground (rice) and the like ; 

— @ then he should honour the learned (B@ihmans).” 
} Yajiavalkya (says): (IL 100 and 101): 

** People Sho are expert in weighing should make the acensed ascend 
the scale, (and) when they have placed (in the other scale) a weight 
equal to his (weight) and made a line onthe scales, he should be 
‘ordered to descend. (Before he ascends the seale for the segond time, 
the accused) should address the scales with this Mantra : 

«<Thou, oh balance, hast been formerly constructed by the gods to 
be the abode of truth, therefore, oh good (goddess), speak the truth 
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(now), and free me from suspicion. If I have done wrong, mother, 
make me descend ; if I am pure, let me ascend.’ ”’ z 

Nagada (says) : 

“ Having bound (the accused) by oaths, he (the judge) should again 
make him ascend the scales in (a place) sheltered from wind and 
rain, having tied to his forehead a scroll (on which the acensation 
ig wrjtten)."" * 
~ BSamayaih parigrihya, having bound him by caths, These (oaths) are 
given (in detail) byeVishnu : 

** The hells of the murder@r of a Brahman, the worlds where the lars 
go to, those are the worlds ———— for him who practises fraud at . 
the time of weighing.”’ 

Narada declares the address (to the scales) at the time of ascending 
it for the second time (to be the following) : 

“Thou knowest the bad and good deeds of ‘all creatures ; thou alone, 
oli god, knowest, what men do not know ; - this accused man is weighed 
on thee, therefore deign to protect him — is under suspicion, accord- 
ing to truth. By truth thou excellest gods, Asuras 8nd men. 

“Thou art truthful, O divine one, in discerning right and wrong. 
Sun and moon, wind and fire, heaven and earth, the waters, the 
heart and Yama, day and night, and the two (gods of) the twilight 
and Diarma know the deeds of men.” 

Pitamaha (says) : 

*A Brahman of good character, who knows astronomy, should 
examine the time (when the accused has ascended the scales for the 
secomml time). Five Palas are the time allowed for the ordeal—that 

 ghould be known to (those who are) expert (in the matter). But the 
F king should employ as examiners the best of Brahmans who (will) 
— —* announee the result as they se€@ it, (who are) wise, pure not covetous, 
All the witnesses (after the lapse of five Palas) announce to the king | 
3 oo the accused) is guilty or not guilty. 

- Winddysh (means) Palas; because (it is written) in the Smriti, that 
the time (required) in pronouncing ten long syllables is called a breath, 
Perks, awd) six (such) breaths are one vinidiki (Pala). 

Narada (says) : 
bel Sak = man who is siaibar orstetibehs be 
guilt) if (the scales) gmain even, or if it sinks, he shall be guilty.” 
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Vriddhih (lit. increase, means) rising. Z7@ni (lit. ab id 
means) sinking. | 
Pitamaha (says) : — 
“Tf (the seales remain) even, (the judge) should know.t = it e i 
a little guilty ; but a very guilty man sinks.” 4 
The smallness (of the guilt is implied, if the accused bas) c¢ 
a crime once (or) without intention. ad 
But when it is asserted in the (scroll of impeachment) w hh 

wears on his forehead, that the crime has been (either) committed | . 

once or without intent, and there is a copflict of ‘evidence | regardi iz 
° the crime only, then, if the ordeal has been instituted and evenness F 
(of ‘the ‘scales has been the result), it must be repeated, because in | — * 
(a case) the fault cannot be a small one. 

Therefore id eigen (says) : a 

“A man who (remains) level with that (counterweight) should be 
weighed again ; a man who rises shall have won (his cause).”" _ 

Kiatyfyana names another reason for repeating (the ordeal) : | 

“Tf the scal@® or the beam, or the string should break, or if there 
should be a doubt about the ——— (of the accused), he (the 
judge) should examine the man again.”’ 

- Vyasa (says) : 

“Ti the seale, or the beam, or the two hgoks, or the — 5 the 
upper beam (which joins the two posts) break, the king should allow 
(the accused) to try to clear (himself) a second time.” 

But these (opinions of the lawyers) refer (to cases) where the 
reason for the breakage is visible. But if no reason for the bygeak is 
apparent, he is ceytainly guilty. - 

For in another Smriti (we read) : 

“Tf the scales, or the beam, or the two hooks, or the string, or the 
upper beam, should break, then he shall declare (the aceused) guilty." 

Kawa the basins of the scales. 

Awa (axle, means) the upper beam (joining the two /eet or side 
beams) which holds the scale beam. 

The eastern (lawyers say) : 

“ Only the weighing is repeated, not the whole ceremony with (all 
its) parts (as prayers, etc.)” ; 

Madana (says) : e 









—— 
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*In order to avoid defects, the proceedings with all their details 
should be repeated, in the same manner (as before).”’ 

Now follows the description of the proceeding. 

The person who has to conduct the ordeal goes, on an auspicious day, 
to one of the before-mentioned trees and cuts it, whilst reciting the 
Mantra : “ O plant, protect me."". Then he mutters (the verse), ‘‘ Somo- 
dhenum” (R. YW IT. 91-20)—Gautama is its Rishi, Soma the deity, the 
metre is Trishtubh, and the manner of its recitation is Japa (muttering) 
Somodhenum, ete — and (the verse), ‘‘ Vanaspate (RV. IIL. 8, 11'’) its 
Rishi is Vievamitra, the gon of Gadhi, its deity Vanaspati, its metre 
Trishtubh, the manner of reciting it is Japa, “ Vanaspati gatavalcah, 
ete.”’ Then he worships the guardians of the world, Indra and the rest, 

: each separately, and makes the seale-beam four hastas long, four fingers 
thick, four-cornered in the middle, and at both ends four fingers thicker, 
and in the middle fitted with a hook or ring which is turned upwards, ~ 
and at each end with a grapple or ring which is turned downwards. 

Some (lawyers) say, that he then should make an altar, seven or 
five hastas long and four fingers high. Then he shall there or in 
another clean place dig into the earth, two hastas deep, two four- 
cornered posts six hastas long, and surmounted by tops. Above 

H the earth will remain four hastas (of the posts), besides the top portion ; 
the distance between thgse two posts should be two hastas or one 

hasta and a half. Between the two tops he shall place a piece of the 
wood which is fitted with a grapple (lit. crab), a ring, a hook or the 
like instrament turned downwards, for fastening the scale-beam to it. 
From.that (beam) hangs the scale-beam with its uppeg hook or ring 
or the like, and tawvo boards should be tied to the engs (of the beam), 
each with three strings. Having dug into the earth a pair of posts, 


ae (the one) to the south (the other) to the north, at a distance of two 
— Shands: (from each other), at the eastern end, of the seale-beam, he shall 


in _ place a joining-piece over them, This is the arch (torana) and that 
— _ should be ten fingers higher than the balance. He shall make an (arch) 
| of this kind also on the western side of the seale-beam. In order to know. 
% erage scalgs are even, he must make two mason’s plummets, of clay, 

Ke — — down from the arches, tied to them 
erent As A ee rons He shall spread on— 
a — Then — 













- 
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the Pridvivika, having fasted one (day), shall make the accused, 
who has fasted one (day), or in case of heavy accusation, if he can 
do it, three (days), and who has bathed in his garments, ascend the 
Western scale on a Sunday after sunrise, and having placed in the 
eastern scale stones, bricks, clay, or the like, shall make (this weight) 
eqnal (to that of the accused). Trathful Brahmans and goldsmiths 
shall make an enquiry into this (if the seale-beam sfands evgp) hy 
throwing water (on it) and the like. Then (the Pridvivika), havings 
made a line (in the seale) in order to kngw the. place, where (the 
accnsed) was sitting at the time of beMg weighed (for the first 
- time), he shall make him to descend. 

Then the accused, having named the place and the time (where and 
when the ordeal takes place), and having vowed, ‘In order to prove 
way innocence, I will undergo this ordeal,”’ shall clect, by presenting 
“clothes and the like, besides the Pradvivika four priests (to perform. 
the following sacrificial ceremonies). 

The great doctors in Smriti lore say, that also the —— 
should be perfornfed. The Pradvivaka, standing with his hands joined, 
shall bring Dharma to the seales (pronouncing the following prayer), 
accompanied by the sound of musical instraments, ‘Om, come, come, 
divine Dharma, approach this ordeal together with the age of the 
worlds, the Vasus, Adityas, and, the flocks ofghe Maruts.” Afterwards 
he shall bring the subordinate deities. ; 

He uses for bringing Indra (near), ‘‘ Omindramvieva"’ (R. V. I. 11- 1) 
which verse (was seen by) Madhuchandas, (and has for its deity) Indra, 
(and ‘for its matre) Anushtubh. The application (of the verse remains) 
everywhere the same. (Having muttered) “indramvicva, ete.” 
(and having with these words) “ Indra come, mayest thou stand here,” 
bronght Indra to the eastern (corner of the place), he should meditate | 
on the yellow colour. (He then speaks the verse) “ Yamaya somam,” 
(CR, V. X. 14-13) (of which) Yama (is the Rishi), Yama (the deity), 
and Anushtubh (the metre). (Having muttered the verse) “ Yamfya 
somam,“ (and having by the prayer) “‘ Yama come hither, mayest thou 
stand here,"’ brought Yama to the southern (corner), he sheuld medi- 
tate on the dark-blue colour. (He then reciteaghis verse) “ Tvamnah,”’ 
(R. V. IV. 1, 4 of which) Vimadeva (is the Rishi), Varona (the 

— , and Trishtubh (the metre). Having muttered “ Tvamnosgne 
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varunasya,’’ (and having with the prayer) “ Varuna come hither, mayest 
thou stand here,’ bronght Varuna to the western (corner), he should 
meditate on the colour of crystal. ‘ 

Having brought Kuvera with the prayer from the Yajurveda 
* Rajadhirajaya” (and with this prayer) ‘‘ Kuvera come hither, mayest 
thon stand here,” to the northern (corner), he should meditate on 
the golour of fold. (He then recites the verse) “ Agnim,’’ (RK. V. 
AL 44, 3) (of which the) Rishi is Medhätithi, (the deity) Agni, 
(the metre) Gayatri. Having muttered * Om agnim ditam”’ (and 
having brought Agni (witlf the words) “ Agni come hither, mayest 
thon stand here,’ to the corner sacred to Agni (south-east), he should 
meditate on the colour of gold. (He then recites the mantra), ‘' Moshu” 

' (R. V. I. 38, 6), (of which the Rishi is) Ghora of the race of Kanva, 
(the deity) Nirriti, (the metre) Gayatri. Having brought Nirriti (by 
muttering) “ moshunah,” (and) “ Nirriti come hither, mayest thou stand” 
here,” (f the south-western corner), he should meditate on the dark- 
bine (colour). * 

(He then recites this mantra) “‘ Tavaviyo” (R. VFVIII. 26-21,) of 
which the Rishi is) Vyacva, the deity Vayu, (and the metre) Gayatri. 
Having brought Vayu (by muttering “ Tavavayav,” etc, and, “ Vayn, 
come, ete.”” as before (to the north-western corner), he should meditate 
on the brown (smoke) colour. 

(He then recites), “ tamiginam,”’ etc. (R. V. L. 89, 5) (whose Rishi 
is) Gautama, (whose deity is) Tgina, (whose metre is) Jagati. Having 
bronght Icana by muttering “tamigAnam,” etc. (and) “ [gana come,” 
éte. ss before (to the north-eastern corner), he should meditate on the 

“> red colour. 7 : 
fo the right of Indra he should bring (the eight Vasus (with this 
ss -vergp); “‘ Imayatra vasavah” (R. V. VIT. 39, 3), (whose Rishi is) 
ss“ Wasishtha, the son of Mitra and Varuna, (whose deities arc) the 

_--‘Wasus, (whose metre is) Trishtabh. He should mutter “ imayatra, 

ete.” (and the invocation) ‘ Vasavas come hither, stand here.” 

— aay The eight Vasus are declared to be; Dhara, Dhruva, Soma, Apah, 

Amila, Anala, Pratyfisha, Prabhisa. « 

He places between [pdra and Ioana the twelve Adityas (with this 

— Aantra); tyamnu“ (R. V. VIII. 561) (whose Rishi is) Sammada. 

-Matsya, (whose deities are) the twelve Adityas, (whose metre is the) — 

cree Gayatri. (He should mutter) “ tyam — etc,” 








oo 
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_Dhatri, Aryaman, Mitra, Varuna, Amea, — Indra, vn 
Pashan, Parjanya as the tenth, next Tvashtri, then Vishnu I 
least, these are declared to be the twelve Adityas, by their 1 
He brings to the western side of Agni the eleven Rudras ate 
verse) “ drudrasah” (R. V. 5. 1.), (whose Rishi is) Gyavagva, * ce 
deities are) the eleven Rudras, (whose metre is) Jagat. (He s ol 
do so by muttering) ‘arudrasah” (and the prayer,)** Rua _< 
hither.” As the eleven Rudras are recorded Virabhadra, ¢ 
and the glorious Girica, Ahir-budhnya, Aja Ekapad, and the 1 t I ie 
_quered Pinakin, Bhuvanadhigvana, and Kgpalin, the lord of men, 
Sthinu, Bhava, and Bhagavat. Between Yama and Nirriti he places 
Brahman (masc.) (with this verse) ‘* BrahmaéA yajniindm’’ (whose Rishi — 








AS 


* — 
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is) Vamadeva, Gotama’s son, (whose deity is) Brahman (masc.), ( whose * 


metre) Trishtubh. (He should do so by muttering) “ Brahméayajna- 


= 


Aya,’ (R. V.1. 164, 41) (whose Rishi is) Dirghatamas, (whose deity 
*) Uma, (and whose metre is) Jagati. (He should do so by mutter- 
ing) ‘““ gaurirmimaya,’’ (and the invocation)”’ -O mothers, come hither, 
stand here.” 





The seven mothers are Brahmi, and Mahecvari, Kauméari, Vaish-; 


navi, Varahi, Indrani, Cimundaé. To the porth of Nirriti he places 


Ganeca (with this mantra), “ Ganinaimtwa” (R. V. U1. 25, 1), (whose — 


Rishi is) Gritsamada, (whose deity is) Ganidhipati (the lord of hosts), 
and the (metre) Jagati. (He should do so by muttering) “* Gana- 
nimtva’’ (and the invocation “‘ O Ganapati, come) “ hither, etq ete.” 
- othe north of Varuna (he places) the Maruts (with this mantra), 

“Marat yasya” (R. V. L 86, 1), (whose Rishi is) Rahugana, (deity) 
the Maruts, (metre) Gayatri. (He should do so by muttering) “‘ Marut 
yasya’’ (and the invocation, *‘ Maruts, come) hither,"’ ete. ; 

The Maruts are declared to be seven, viz., Gaganasparcana, Vayu, 
Anila, Maruta, Prina, Pranega, Jiva, 

At the north side of the scales (he places) Durga (with this mantra) 
‘« jatavedase,”’ (R. V. 1. 99, 1, (whose Rishi is) Kacyapa, (dgity) Durga, 
(metre) Trishtubh. (He — do so by muttering) “ jatavedase”’ 
(and the invocation “ Durga, come) hither,"’ ete, 

When thus he has placed these deities, he should worship them 


* 


am'“ (and this invoéation, »Brahman come) hither.“ (And bes 
brings tothe same place} the mothers (with this verse) “ Gaurirmi- 
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- Gaying) “I give the Arghya to Dharma, adoration.” Having in this 
manner and the like, at every new gift, repeating these words, given to 
Dharma the Arghya, water for the feet, water for rinsing the mouth, 
the honey-mixture, water for rinsing, a bath, clothes, a Brahmanical 
cord, water for rinsing the mouth, and finally ornaments, such as a 
crown, bracelets, and having presented the gifts beginning with the 
arghya and ending with the ornaments (as above) to Indra and the 

- yest, (pronouncing) their respective names preceded by the word Om, 
and standing in the dative case (Om indraya arghyam prakalpayiémi- 
namah, ete.) according to the fit time for giving the giit, and having 
(then) presented to Dharma perfumes, flowers, frankincense, lamps 
and eatables, such as curds, cakes, unground rice, he shall also present 
perfumes, etc., to Indra and the other gods in the manner before 
described. And the perfumes, flowers, ete. must, when Dharma is 
worshipped at the ordeal of the scales, be “coloured red: to Jndra® 
and the other (gods) they may be offered in tMe state in which they are 
obtained. The judge shall perform the ceremony which ends with 

this (act just described). e ye 
Then the burnt-offerings are to be offered by four pricsts, aiter 
common fires have been kindled in the direction of the four points of 
the horizon. 
Then having pronouncgd the Giyatri together with the word Om, 
(and) again Om followed by the word svih4, they shall offer of each 
of (these, viz.) clarified butter, boiled rice and firewood, one hundred 
end eight oblations to Savitri. Then the accused shall write the 
matteg he is accused of, on a scroll and the prayer “Sun and moon, 
wind and fire, heaven and earth, the waters, the, hearteand Yama, . 

. day and night, and the two twilights and Dharma know the acts of 

man.” Then he (the judge) should correct (the writing) and place 
the scroll on the accused's forehead ; and these ceremonies which begin 

i with the placing of the gods and end with placing of the scroll on 

‘, (the defendant's) head, are common to all ordeals. : 
— * Then the Pradvivaka shall address the scales with this prayer : 

—* «* Thon, WO scale, art created by Brahman in order to examine the 
lee a -minded. Because (thy uame contains) the letter dh, thou art 
i> ‘Dharma. Because through that letter, thou causest constantly to be. 
— Aknown (to men) a bad man, thergfore thou wrt called dhayé. Thou 
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knowest — ———— "Thon alone k 
everything which men know not. This —— * 
therefore deign to save him, according to justice, from the the su 
(cast npon him).’’ Then the accused addresses the scales in the f 
ing manner) : “on | 

** Thou, O scale, art the — of —— — e 
formerly by the gods. Therefore, O good one, k ; ah 

free me from suspicion. Ti, O mother, I am a sinner, then m ke x 
descend ; if I am innocent, let me rise upwards. | (17 * 
Then the Pridvivika makes the accused, to at foreh 
scroll has been tied, reascend the scales in (exactly the same) | 
and: sitting (in the same manner) as (at the first weighing), and 
there (on the scale) for the space of five Palas. In that time ra “we 
accused's) innocence or guilt must be examined and announced by 
“holy Brahmins to the King and to the members of the court. Then _ 
he descends and gladdens fhe Pradvivaka, the Brahmans and the priests * 

have officiated) by rewards. Then, having dismissed the gods 


ss se PO 








th these verse@) “ — ——— arise’ (Rigveda L. 40, 1) and “go 
crowds of gods,"’ ete., he gives everything (the presents offered to 
the gods) to the judge. : ot 24 

Now , (follow) the rules for (the ordeal by) fire. wot 3 

Pitamaha (says): : | 

‘< T will declare the rules (ior the ordeal) by “ares as they are ordained 
by the institutes of law. Let him order to be drawn eight circles, and 
also in the eastern (direction) a ninth, The first circle is declared to 
be sacred to Agni, and the second to Varuyga, the third to Vayy,. the 
fourth to Yama, byt the fifth to Indra, the sixth to Kuvera, the seventh 
to Soma, the eighth to Savitri, and the ninth to all the gods: thus 
know those, who know the Vedas.” 

But Madana has declared : “‘ They know that the eighth is sacred 
to all the gods, but that which is the ninth (drawn in the eastern 
direction) (should be) great and sacred to the earth; they should be 

~ smeared ‘With cow-dung and sprinkled with water.’’ ¢ 

The same declares the size of the circles. $ 

_* (Measured by) thirty-two fingers should be the — that sepa- 
rates circle from circle, The space occupied by the eight circles should 


. be 256 fingers,"' e ; 


(ees 
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> 

‘Mandalat, “‘ from circle" (means) from the beginning of the circle. 

The space occupied by a circle and the intervals between it and the 
“next, should be thirty-two fingers; that is the meaning (of the pas- 
‘Bage). . 
Amongst these the circle occupies (4 space of) sixteen fingers, and 
the interval between two circles as much, because YVAjnavalkya says; 
“it excht to be known, that (each) circle occupies sixteen fingers, and 
@the interval (between two) as mach.” 

Ti @he foot- pript of the person who is to be cleared (by the 
ordeal) (occupies) moree than sixteen fingers, then the distance be- 
| Ween the two circles should be made less than sixteen fingers. Ii the 
i Gfoot-print) ef the person who is to be cleared (by the ordeal) 
(occupies) less than sixteen fingers, then another circle, just as broad 
as ‘his foot-print, ought to be drawn inside the circle occupying sixteen _ 
; F — 

~ But if Narada has written (these words), “thus two hundred, ex- 
ceeded “by forty (should be the measure), if (one) measures the 

space by fingers,’’ that is to be understood (of the first eight cirel 

——— out the portion of ground between the eighth and ninth circle, 
because it is not necessary for the accused to step throngh that, 

If the reading of the Kalpataru is; “the ground preparedgis thus 
said to be-(two hundred) and twenty-four (fingers), the number of the 
—— must be added up, leaving out the first circle, where the accused 
stands (and takes the fire on his hands). 

Blades of Kueca-grass ought to be placed in every circle, according 

to the injunction of the institutes of law, and the accusgd should place 
bis foot on these; that is the rule.” , ae 
In the Mitaxara andl in the Madanaratna (we read) : 
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a _ “He should offer in the fire one hundred and eight oblations of 
ae a "clarified butter, in order to propitiate (it).” 
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: Be And Vijninecvara (says), that this burnt-offering should be offered 

- with the prayer, “To Agni, the purifier, Svaha.” 

iataaa (says): ·· 

aes — man who is. by caste a smith, or expert in working with fire, 
or | d with the proceeding, should heat the iron in 

“ball of fron eee. at —— — the colour of fite, . 
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Pitimaha (says): - 
“Having made a ball of iron, withant ery. 
equal to eight fingers (in circumference) and tosity pales ( (in s =" weig ; ht) ee 
he should heat it in the fire.”’ — — 


⸗ 












In the Kalika Purana (we r 
“The king should give to the — an iron Chall), v 
palas, twelve fingers in circumference, consisting (as it were) 
(heated by) blowing (with bellows).” 
Bat Qankha and Likhita declare that the belt must — 
palas, (in the passage) beginning thas: « , — ae * * 
“ But ha¥ing taken, into his joined hands, a fire-colowred ball : 
palas in weight, enveloped in seven Acvattha-leaves.”’ And this J 
weighing sixteen palas) is for a weak man, 
The ball should be heated three times, because Nirada — “ie 
“(ball) being heated for thie third time.” *X 
There (at this ordeal) iter the ball has been heated for the — 
e), it is thrown into water; when it has been heated (for the second 
— it is (aga) thrown into water; and whilst it is again being — 
ted the Pradvivika should perform (the ceremonies), beginning — 
with the bringing near of the gods, and ending with the placing of 
the on the forehead (of the accused). 
Then (at this stage of the proceedings) Papeete mentions a pecu- 




















liarity i in the worship of the fire : 


“Then the king should order the fire to be wershipped with red 
sandy ointment and perfumes, and also with red flowers." : * 

Harita (says) : - 

‘* Hé (the aceuseg) should then place himself, facing the east, with 
outstretched fingers, fa wet garments, clean, having tied to his forehead 
the scroll." 

The words “ the accused"’ must be understood. 

Pitimaha (says) : 

“ He shall place himself in the first circle, facing the « east, with his 
joined hands (stretched towards the) cast, — pure. ~ 

Narada (says) : : 3 

“Tn all wounds or contusions (which he -may happen to have) in 
his hand, let him make (marks in the shape of) ‘swan’s feet; and he > 
should look at them again® (after, the ordeal) (and he should make) 
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the hands variegated by ats (with a — substance): i, 

bets. 34 --Yajnavalkya (Says) : 

- *** Having marked his hands, by crushing (in them) some rice, he 
should place (in them) seven Agvattha- -leaves and tie them as often 
with a string.” 

- +. (Bhe word) tavat, “often,” qualifies the action. 

| = Viininecvari means to say therefore ‘“‘ he should tie it seven times.” 

= Madana (on the other side) says: 

+ “ Tavatsutram, ‘so much string’ means a collection of strings by so 

much, therefore he shoulde tie (the leaves) once with s¢ven strings 

taken togethers” = 

ag Pitimeha ord: | * 

Let him place in his hands seven — — unground ricé, 
rT A ‘Adwers, curds, and tie them there with a string.” 
: The verses with which the Pridvivaka addresses, on this occasion;~ 
the fire contained in the ball, will be declared in the shoes ora. 

em — —— (says) : 

© 'Phou, O Agni, goest into the interior of every cfeature, O puri, 
( sage, speak ‘the truth in regard to my good and bad deeds, like 

witness. He shall/place into both the hands of the accused, who has 

thus spoken, a ———— smooth iron ball, fifty palas in weight.” 
 'Pita&maha (says) : 


ead * Then the king, — is intent upon exercising justice, or a (man) 
__—s- ofdered (to vo so) shall — it (the ball) with pincers in his hands.” 
“Narada (says) : : 
: Paving taken it (the ball) into his — being 6rqered (to do so) 
‘bythe’ Pridvivaka, (and) standing in one (of the circles) he shall 
— _ walk over seven others, walking — — * 
Pitamaha (says): 


we ip : 


— (the accused) should not walk quickly but steadily and — 
B.S “he should not overstep (any) circle, nor should he place hjs foot into 
— thie intervals, and having reached the eighth circle, an shall — i 
i = (the ball) down into the ninth, (ii he is) a wit man.’ 
: = ‘But the ball must be thrown down into the fiinth circle, which is 
covered by Kuga-grass. | 
‘For thus the Kaliké Purina (says) : 
* And he should walk (through) sever circles, each sixteen fingers 
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by measure, and tover) — — in the 
walked (this distance), he shall throw (it) — 
(which is strewn in the ninth circle).” — 1345 iM e = Brey 

Pitamaha (says) : — Fait! Z 

“Then he should place in his (the acensed "sy. bandage rice v ith it a 
husk, or barley (yava). But if he rubs them to pieces. wit 10M! * J ta - x 
tion and shows no change (then in his hands). , Sha cmd y,ho 
shall declare him to be innocent." ———— fe. —— 

KiAtyfyana (says): , 

’ “If the accused stumbles, or is burnt anywhefe — — 
hands), the gods do not consider that burn (as a prgef of et 
shall allow him (to perform the ordeal once) more.” 

Yajnavalkya (says) : - 

**1If the ball falls from his hands, or a doubt (arises whether itshas 
~ been done properly), hé should take it (the ball) again.”’ 

Now (follows) the manner of proceeding. 

Aiter the place has been purified in the morning, the nine ci a) 
Mould be drawn®in the evening. Having made the first amongst | these | 
‘sixteen fingers broad, he divides a space of thirty-two fingers (just) — 
before (the first circle) in two parts. The second part (of these) he 
makes of the size of the (accused's) foot, the rest becomes the interval. 
And having finished in this manner, beginning from the thirdand end- _ 
ing with the eighth circle, and having before (the last) left a space — 2 
of sixteen fingers in breadth, he makes a nigth circle of an un- — 
defined size. And thus the space (occupied) by the eight circles 
and (eight) ipt@rvals together, is two hundred and fifty-six (fipgers). 
Kight grains of, (yava) barley measured across their thickest part, — 
or three rice grains in their husks — from top to end, are 
declared to be equal to a finger. | | 

A span (vitasti) contains twelve fingers. <A hasta ‘ell’ (or ‘ eubit," 
from elbow to top of fingers) is (equal fo) two spans. A Danda, ‘ yard’ 
is (equal to) four ells. Two thousand yards make one Kroga, and four 
Krovas make one Yojfina. 

The span ant en ae (measures) will be used (in passages occur- 
ring) below. 

Then the judge, after having worshipped, ‘in their order, the gods 
presiding over the nine circles, of which the western is the first, viz. 
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Agni, Varuna, Vayu, Yama, Indra, Kuvera, Soma, Svitri, and all the 
gods, (and) having kindled a common fire in a place that lies to the south 
of the space occupied by the circles, offers one hundred and eight 
oblations of butter, (saying): “To Agni the purifier, svaha!'’ (This 
is done) in order to propitiate (Agni). 

Then having placed into that fire a round, smooth, iron ball, with- 
out corners; eight fingers in circumference and weighing fifty palas, 
he performs, whilst it is being heated, the ceremonies described in 
the rules for the ordeal by the scales, beginning with the bringing near 
of Dharma and ending with the burnt-offering ; (and) when it is being 
heated for the ghird time, the Pradvivika shguld address Agni, w — 
dwells in the iron ball, with the following verse : 

™* Thou, O Agni, artthe four Vedas, thon art called at the sacrifices, 
thou art the mouth of all gods, thou art the mouth of all speakers of 
divine knowledge, thou livestin the bellies of the’creatures, therefore thou 
knowest (their) guilt and innocence. DBecaust thou purifiest from sin, 
therefore thou art called the purifier. To the guilty show (thy power), 
O purifier, shine with brilliancy. * . . 

‘But be propitious to those who are of innocent mind, O thou who 
eatest the oblations. 

“ Thou, O Agni, walkest in the interior of all creatures as a witness. 
_ Thou, O god, knowest what men do not know. This man, who is 
-— acensed, wishes to be cleared; therefore deign to save him from 
suspicion, according to truth.” 

L order to clean the iron, having thrown the heated iron-ball into 


2 water, it should be again heated and again throwntlfinto the water, 
‘oe of 


and then again heated,—it is the third heating. 

The judge, after having taken up the well-heated, fire-coloured 
‘ball, which has been thus addressed, with a pair of pincers, 
* ead holding it before the person, who undergoes the ordeal, who 
tn has fasted, bathed, is in his wet —— wears the bom his 
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— efor: taking. it) 
creatures, O purifier, speak thou the 

h in —— meant fiers i 
“preparation of the hands” consist, in erushing: rie in Ahem 
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and joining chant "in marking the black and red spots, the wounds and — 
weals in them and the like with lack-juice and the like, in placi in ia! 
them seven equal Acvattha-leaves, or (on failure of them) seven Arka ies 
leaves, or seven Cami-leaves or seven Ddrva-leaves, rice grains, ee es rice-— 3 
grains wetted with whey and flour, and in tying up (the epee bs J 
times with seven white threads. Then the person. who undergoes: the 


— should Ww alk —— the —— beginning with the We cat a 










Then he should again — rice —— hands} A ‘and if his hands are 
not burnt he is innocerf. ~ tw 
Now ‘follows (the rule for the ordeal by) water. baie Gr = 
Pitimaha (says) : 7 7 
** Now I willdeclare the ae (for the ordeal) by water, the eternal lawit=4 
A wise Gudge) should order to be made a place (purified by the. . 
application of cow dung), then he should devoutly worship arrows with | | 4 
lamps and incense, and a bow made of bamboo, With auspicious flowers Sey Ds 
and incense, anf afterwards perform the ordeal.” / 

The construction is; “he should worship the arrows with lamps 
and flowers,”’ 

The worship must take place in the (purified) spare. 

Nirada describes the size of the bow: . 

“The strong bow ought to be understood to be one hundred and 
seven fingers long, (the bow of) middling (strength) one hundred and 
six, and the w bow one hundred and five; this is the rule regard- 
ing the bow. wut let a wise (judge) shoot three arrows with the 
bow of middling dstrength), having made a target at the — of — 
one hundred and fifty hastas. — 

Saptacatam (lit. seven hundred) means one hundred and seven fingers 
long. In the same manner must be interpreted the expressions shat- 
— (sig and hundred), pancacatam (five and hundred). | 

_ Katyfiyana (says) : ast 

« And he should mifke the arrows (used) at the ordeal without iron 
tops, only consisting ofa piece of bamboo ; but hes bow-man should 
shoot strongly.”’ 
Narada (says) : ; . eh 
“Bat going to a place full ap: ‘water, he should make an arch, 
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> high as the ear of the accused, on even and pure ground. He should 
first worship Varona with perfumes and fragrant garlands, with 
honey, milk, clarified butter, etc., being of collected mind. <A Bra- 
hman, Xatriya or Vaicya, who is neither a friend nor a foe (of the 
accused), should be placed in the water where it reaches up to his navel, 
(and he must be) a man strong like a post.’’ 
-Pitamaha (sdys) : 

** First the king should place in the water a man, (strong) like a post, 
and then having ordered the person who undergoes (the ordeal) to go 
into the water, facing the enstyshe should then bring near (by invoca- 
tion) the gods, and address the water.” — 

‘The gods, i. e. Dharma and the rest (see above ). - 

That he should perform the (ceremonies), beginning with the bring- 
-ine near of the gods and ending with the placing of the scroll (on the 
accused’s forehead), this and the like (and) fhe verses addressed (to ~ 
the water) must be —— for in the (description) of the manner of 
proceeding. 
Fri Vyasa (says) : * 
By truth protect, O Varnna ;’ having conjured the water (thus), 
and taking hold of the thighs of the man who stands up to his navel 
, in the water, he (the accused) should enter the water.” 
; Xam means water; aljigdpya (lit. having conjured) means having 
a addressed. 
| _prihaspati (says) : 
“When he has — the (accused) man enter the water he should 
discharge three arrows.” . . 
— (says) : 

“* The bow-man should be a Kshatriya or a Brahman, who follows his 
| Re {a Kshatriya’s) occupation, (who is) not hard hearted, of subdued pas- 
5 sions, dressed snd pure.” 

Katyayana (says) +, 
— — (the arrows) — been discharged, the submerging ought to 
— “take place, and at the same time the starting (torfetch the arrows.) » 


* 


3 The meaping of the word samakdlika at the same tigne,"', is that 
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the place of shooting to where the middle arrow (lies). 










_ of the same qualities, having received the middle arrow, should qu u 3 
go back to the place, whence the (first) man came. But i * 


arrow-bearer, arriving, sees him not, and (he is) in the water, ce 
shall declare him to be cleared, otherwise he shall be guilty, though 
he may show only one limb, or if he has gone to another Pate 
that where he entered before. ‘ One limb’ means the eaf. 
And Katydyana (says) : * 
“Of whom he does only see the (top of the) head, and —— the 
ears, nor the nose, at his entering in the fvater, him also he — 
declage to be innocent,“— , 


af 














e 


Pitimaha (says) : : 

“The (place where) the aggpw falls is to be used (as the starting 
point for the second runner), and not a (place to which the arrow sas! 
have glided).” . 

Narada (says) : 

‘Those two ranners who are the swiftest among fiity, — be 
appointed there (at the ordeal) in order to bring the arrow.” 

Now (follows) the manner of proceeding. 

The place of (the ordeal by) water (is described as follows). 

A river, the ogean, a lake, a natural water-course, a pool or a tank ~ 
‘and the like (places) containing quiet water, should be used. One 
should avoid a small or unclean (place), and one that is full of grass, 
reed, waves, mire, alligators, leeches, fish and the like, one which is 
quick-flowing angethe like. There, in water which reaches up to the 
navel, a pillar for (iulfilling ) the law should be made from a tree whose 
wood can be used at the sacrifice. Near this, on the western bank an 
arch, reaching up to the ear of the accused, should be made. 


A bamboo bow of one hundred and six fingers length, and three 
arrows made of bamboo, without iron tops, should be placed near this, 
A target is to be placed on cleared ground, one hundred and fifty 
ells from the arch. Then after having worshipped the bow and the 
arrows with white sandal-wood and garlands, having brought Varupa 
(by invocation) to the water and worshipped him, and having com- 
pleted the above described (ceremony), which begins with conveying 
of Dharma to the bank of the water and ends with the burnt-offering, 
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high 4s the ear of the accused, on even and pure ground. He should 
first worship Varuna with perfumes and fragrant garlands, with 
honey, milk, clarified butter, etc., being of collected mind. A Bra- 
hman, Xatriya or Vai¢ya, who is neither a friend nor a foe (of the 
accused), should be placed in the water where it reaches up to his navel, 
(and he must be) a man strong like a post.” 
-Pitaimaha (séys) : 

** First the king should place in the water a man, (strong) like a post, 
and then having ordered the person who undergoes (the ordeal) to go 

anto the water, facing the ensty-he should then bring near (by invoca- 

tion) the gods, and address the water.”’ — n 

The gods, i. e. Dharma and the rest (see above ). — 

That he should perform the (ceremonies), beginning with the bring- 

ing near of the gods and ending with thé placing of the screll (on the 

accused's forehead), this and the like (and) fhe verses addressed (to * 

the water) must be looked for in the (description) of the manner of 

proceeding. * 

Vyasa (says) : * 

By truth protect, O Varuna ;’ having conjured the water (thus), 
and taking hold of the thighs of the man who stands up to his navel 
in the water, he (the accused) should enter the water.” 

| Xam means water; ajjicdpya (lit. having conjured) means having 
__ Brihaspati (says) : 

—* “When he has made the (accused) man enter the water he should 
es - discharge three arrows.” . *. 

Pitamaha (says) : 

‘ The how-man should be — or a Bishan, who follows his 
@ Kshatriya’ s) occupation, (who is) not hard hearted, of subdued pas- 
: * ions dressed and pure.” 
eatyaxana (says) :_ 

“When (the arrows) have been discharged, the submerging onght ko 
ake place, ment eoaeete snes tin oeting ae os Ee 
pea ping of the word | — ‘at the same — 
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the place of shooting to where the middle arrow (lies). Another* man 
of the same qualities, having received the middle arrow, should qui 
£0 back to the place, whence the (first) man came. But if the 
arrow-bearer, arriving, sees him not, and (he is) in the water, thenhe 
shall declare him to be cleared, otherwise he shall be — though 
he may show only one limb, or if he has gone to another place from eS 
that where he entered before. ‘ One limb’ means the eaf. 





— o 

And Katyayana (says) : > E 

“Of whom he does only see the (top of the) head, and neither the 
ears, nor the nose, at his entering in the Water, him also he should 
declaye to be innocent.”’ ” 

Pitimaha (says) : | 

“ The (place where) the agpw falls is to be used (as the starting 
point for the second runner), and not a (place to which the arrow may 
have glided).” . 

Narada (says) : 

*'Those two runners who are the swiftest among fifty, should be 
appointed there (at the ordeal) in order to bring the arrow.’ 

Now (follows) the manner of proceeding. 

The place of (the ordeal by) water (is described as follows). 

A river, the ogean, a lake, a natural water-course, a pool or a tank — 
and the like (places) containing quiet water, should be used. One 
should avoid a small or unclean (place), and one that is full of grass, 
reed, waves, mire, alligators, leeches, fish and the like, one which is 
quick-flowing amithe like. There, in water which reaches up to the 
navel, a pillar for (fulfilling) the law should be made from a tree whose 
wood can be used at the sacrifice. Near this, on the western bank an 
arch, reaching up to the ear of the accused, should be made. 


A bamboo bow of one hundred and six fingers length, and three 
arrows made of bamboo, without iron tops, should be placed near this, 
A target is to be placed on cleared ground, one hundred and fifty 
ells from the arch. Then after having worshipped the bow and the 
arrows with white sandal-wood and garlands, having brought Varuna 
(by invocation) to the water and worshipped him, and having com- 
pleted the above described (ceremony), which begins with conveying 
of Dharma to the bank of the water and ends with the burnt-offering, 
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high as the ear of the accused, on even and pure ground. He should 
first worship Varona with perfumes and fragrant garlands, with 
honey, milk, clarified butter, etc., being of collected mind. A Bra- 
hman, Xatriya or Vaigya, who is neither a friend nor a foe (of the 
acoused), should be placed in the water where it reaches up to his navel, 
(and he must be) a man strong like a post."’ 
-Pitamaha (sifys) : 
‘i First the king should place in the water a man, (strong) like a post, 
and then having ordered the person who undergoes (the ordeal) to go 
- into the water, facing the eastyshe should then bring near (by invoca- 





af ; tion) the gods, and address the water.”’ 7 
* The gods, i. e. Dharma and the rest (sce above ). — 
That he should perform the (ceremonies), beginning with the bring- 


-ing near of the gods and ending with th es of the scroll (on the 
accnsed’s forehead), this and the like (and) fhe verses addressed (to 
the water) must be looked for in the (description) of the manner “of 
proceeding. . 

Vyasa (says): ° 
“* By trath protect, O Varuna ;’ having conjured the water (thus), 
and taking hold of the thighs of the man who stands up to his navel 
in the water, he (the accused) should enter the water.” | 
| Xam means water; aljicgdpya (lit. having conjured) means having 
addressed. 
*  Brihaspati (says) - 
“When he has made the (accused) man enter the water he should 
discharge three arrows.” — . 2. 
_ Pit&imaha (says) : 

** The bow-man should be a Kshatriya or a Brshman, who follows his 
— (a Kshatriya’s) occupation, (who is) not hard hearted, of subdued pas- 
gions, dressed and pure.” | 

_ Katyayana (says) : 
ia When (the arrows) have been discharged, the submerging ought to 
take place, and at the same time the starting (to:fetch the arrows.) — 
a ‘The meaping of the word samakdlika “ at the same — ales 
— J— —— — ne 
— and Pitamaha (say) : | 
Se aay + tee —— — go according to his utmost pawes tevin. 
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the place of shooting to where the middle arrow (lies). Ano her 
of the same qualities, having received the middle arrow, should, RICKY 
go back to the Place, whence the (first) man came. But itt he 






shall declare him to be cleared, otherwise he shall be — —— 


* 
he may show only one limb, or if he has gone to another — — 
that where he entered before. ‘ One limb’ means the eaf. ) — — 

And Katyfyana (says) : * Boe —— 


“Of whom he does only see the (top of the) head, and neither the — - 
ears, nor the nose, at his entering in the ater, him also he should 
declage to be innocent.” * 


Pitimaha (says) : 

“The (place where) the aggpw falls is to be used (as the starting 
point for the second runner), and not a (place to which the arrow may 
have glided).” : 

Niirada (says) : 3 : 

“Those two ranners who are the swiftest among fifty, shogi¢ be 
appointed there (at the ordeal) in order to bring the arrow.’ 

Now (follows) the manner of proceeding. 

The place of (the ordeal by) water (is described as follows). 

A river, the ogean, a lake, a natural water-course, a pool or a tank ~ 
and the like (places) containing quiet water, should be used. One 
should avoid a small or unclean (place), and one that is full of grass, 
reed, waves, mire, alligators, leeches, fish and the like, one which is 
quick-flowing an@the like. There, in water which reaches up to the 
navel, a pillar for (fulfilling) the law should be made from a tree whose 
wood can be used at the sacrifice. Near this, on the western bank an 
arch, reaching up to the ear of the accused, should be made. 


A bamboo bow of one hundred and six fingers length, and three 
arrows made of bamboo, without iron tops, should be placed near this. 
A target is to be placed on cleared ground, one hundred and fifty 
ells from the arch. Then after having worshipped the bow and the 
arrows with white sandal-wood and garlands, having brought Varuypa 
(by invocation) to the water and worshipped him, and having com- 
pleted the above described (ceremony), which begins with conveying 
of Dharma to the bank of the water and ends with the burnt-offering, 
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and having tied the seroll with the accusation to the forehead of the 
accused, the judge should address the water as follows: 

* O water, thou art the breath of living creatures, thou wast first 
produced at the creation, and thou hast been declared to be a means 
of purifying things and living beings, therefore show thy (power) in 
discerning bétween guilt and innocence.” 

- The person ‘who is to be cleared also should address (the water) : 

e “Through trath protect me, Varuna.” Then the accused should 
approach a very strong man, who supports himself by the pillar of 
the law, who has his fac@turned to the east and stands in the water 
up to his navel. Then a Kshatriya or a Brahmana, who follows his 
(the Kshatriya’s) occupation, should vigorously shoot the three arrows 
without iron tops towards the target. 

Then, whilst one swift man has taken up the middle arrow, and, 
having left the place where it rolled to (on, the earth), placed himself 
on the spot where it fell, another swilt (man) must stand at the foot 
of the arch whence the arrow was discharged. 

And the swift (one) must be the swiftest amongstéfifty runners. 

Then, when the judge, who stands at the foot of the arch, has 
clapyred his hands three times, the accused must submerge himself and 
the swift man, who stands near the arch, must begin to run very 
quickly. And the submersion has to take place “by catching the 
thighs of the (man) who supports himself on the pillar of the law. 
Then when he (the first runner) has arrived at the place where the 

middle arrow fell, the man who stands there and took up the arrow 

—F “runs «very quickly towards the arch. If he finds “the accused sub- 

3 * , then he is innocent, He is also innocent, ifthe top of the head 

es only i is visible ; (but) not (innocent), if his ear or any other member 

- ia visible, or he has moved from where he had dived to any other 







— ‘Now follows the rule for (the — by) poison. 
n (regard to) this, Narada (says) : 
en ‘A Brahman (the judge) with collected mind, 
s the north or east, having fasted, should give the Poi 
= — after having worshipped islets with Sei ; nse, 
food « Mantras, (to the ‘pace pane od ReaHI Defoe’ tte rahmans 
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The same declares the quantity of the poiso 
“In the rainy season the measure is rec 
grains, in the hot season five, in the cold season seven, in antaumn 
even less than that.”’ — 
Less (means) three barley grains. 


ed to be four barley 


The cold season indicates also the dewy season, because — two ? 


(words Hemanta and Cicira) are always used as a compound. 

But the spring is fit (for this ordeal) because it ts common to an 
ordeals. 

Vijnanegvara declares that the measure (of the- pdison) is also — 
seven barley-grains. 

The poison should be given (mixed) with thirty times as much 
ghee. Because Kityfiyana , “but the poison should be given to 
men in the forenoon in . place, mixed with thirty times as 
much ghee, well pounde™l.”” 

Yajnavalkya (II. 110)*has declared the address to the poison: “* O 
poison, thou art Brahman’s son, firm in the duty of (making known 
the) truth, save me, according to truth, from this accusation ; become 
ambrosia to me.’’ 

Narada (says) : 

“Sitting down in the shade, he must be watched the rest of the day, 
without taking food. Mann says, that if he overcome the force of the 
poison, he is inndcent.”’ 

In case of excess of the measure of the poison the same — 
another interval of time: 

Ii he remains healthy for 500 Palas (about 500 seconds), then he 
is innocent and may take medicine. 

And the symptoms of (the working of) the poison (have been de- 

scribed) in the Vishatantra. 

“ The first attack of the poison. causes the erection of the hair (on 
the body), (then follow) sweat and dryness of the mouth, after that 





arise (frequent) changes of colour, and trembling of the body. Then. 


the fifth attack causes the immobility of the eyes, loss of speech 
and hiccoughing. The sixth, hard breathing and loss of consecious- 
ness, and the seventh, the death of the person, There (at this ordeal) 
he (the accused) should take the poison, after it has been placed 
before Mahadeva, by the judge, who has fasted.” 
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Now. (follows) the rule for (the ordeal by means of) water taken 
from the bath of a god. . 

Pitamaha (says) : 

“ He (the judge) should make (the accused) drink the water (from 
the bath) of that god whom (the accused) worships especially, but if 
he worships (all) the gods equally, he should make him drink (the 
water from thet bath) of Aditya. Thieves and people who live by 
the sword, he should order to drink (the water from the bath) of 
Dare’: but he should not make a Brahman drink the water from the 
(bath) of Aditya.” - : 

Brihaspati (says) : 

“The (bathing water of the cod) whom the accused worships exeln- 
sively, is his (the gods) weapon; haying sprinkled the god he 
should make the accused drink three hafifuls of the water.”’ 

Narada: “ Having called the accused and*placed him in the circle 
(drawn at the beginning of the ceremony), facitfig the sun, he should make 
him who has bathed according to the beforementioned rule, is dressed 
in his wet garments, and is pure, drink three handiu®s of the water.” 

Narada : : 

“ Having worshipped that god (who is especially addressed at the 
ordeal), and sprinkled him with water, and told (the accused) the 
(greatness of the) sin (in case he lies), he — make him drink 
three handfuls (of the water).”’ 

“There (at this ordeal) the judge, having fasted (from sunrise) 
and worshipped the god in the forenoon, and having taken (the god's) 
bath, and performed (the ceremonies) beginning with the bringing 
near of the gods and ending with the placing of the scroll on the fore- 
head of the accused, should address the water with the Mantra 
prescribed’ at the ‘ordeal by water.’ Likewise should the acensed 
address the water with the formerly-mentioned (Mantra), and then 
drink afterwards. 

_ Brihaspati (says) : 
“ He who does not suffer any misfortune in regard to children, wives 






<r — within a week or a fortnight, shall doubtlessly be (consi- 


_ dered) innocent,” 


“bah _ Now (follows) the rule (for the ordeal by) rice grains, 


In regard to this Pitfimaha (says) : 
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„J will declare the rules for the (ordeal by) rice grains, as it is 
described by its particular characteristics; bat the maxim is, that 
the ordeal by rice grains should be allowed in case of theft mate not i 
otherwise.”’ ¢ 

He should order grains of Gali, not of any other (kind Of — at 
be made white. Unsullied (by impurities) he should expose them in y: 
an earthen vessel to the sun, and should keep them mited with | <a 
from the bath (of the god) for one night, and should perform the, 
ceremonies beginning with the bringing near of the gods according to” : e 
the rule during the night.” ⸗ 

Kit yayana also (says) : 

“"At the eating of rice grains mixed with the water of the god’s bath, © 
he (the accused) shall be considered clean, if he spits them out clean 
(not mixed with blood, ete.) Phe (who does) otherwise (is) guilty, and 
should be punished.” * — 

Pitamaha (says) : * 

“« He should declate that man guilty, who is seen to bleed, whose jaw 
or palate is torn,*or whose body trembles.” 

"Now (follows) the rule for (the ordeal) by hot m&sha—grains (made 
of metal). 

Pitamaha (says) : - 

‘“T will declare the rule for (the ordeal by) hot mashas —— ‘a 
good for (the judge) clearing (men). He should have made an iron or 
copper vessel of sixteen fingers (in circumference) and four fingers deep, 
or an earthen round (vessel). He should have it filled wit) clarified 
butter and oil (to the weight of) twenty palas. Then he should. 
place into it, (when it is) well-heated, a golden mA&sha—grain. 
(The accused) should take out the hot misha, with the thumb and 
(first) finger. If he does not move the ends of the fingers, or no 
blister comes, he whose fingers are not hurt is (considered) innocent 
according to the law.” 

The same describes another mode (of undergoing this ordeal’ Being 
pure, he (the judge) should order clarified butter prepared from cow's 
(milk) to be heated in a golden, silver, copper, iron or earthgn (vessel), 
andi he should throw a beautiful golden, silver, copper er iron coin, 
which has once been washed with Water, into the (liquid). When it 
is full of small and great gyrating waves and cannot be touched with 
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the nails, then he should examine it on a wet leaf, whether it makes 
loudly the sound Churu, and then he should address it once with this 
Mantra : | 

* Thon, O ghee, art the best means of holiness, and ambrosia at the 
sacrifice ; © purifier, burn thou the bad man, be cool like snow to the 
innocent.” 

Then he sheuld make (the accused), who must come, after having 

_ Pathed, in wet clothes, without having eaten or drank, take that coim 
which lies in the ghee. The examiners (Brahmans appointed thereto 
as in the ordeal by the scales) should examine his first finger. If there 
are no blisters, he is innocent, otherwise guilty,”’ 

Now follows the rule for (the ordeal by) the ploughshare. 

Brihaspati (says) : 

“The ploughshare must be made Pixon, twelve palas in weight. 
Eight fingers be its length and four its breadth. A thief should once 
lick strongly that with his tongue, when it ‘1s heated to the colour of 
fire. If he is not burned, he shall be innocent, otherwise he is guilty.”’ 

Now (follows) the rule for the (ordeal by) lot. . 

Pit&imaha (says) : 

* Now I will declare the examination of murderers, persons who raise 
Canjust) claims, and of persons who refuse to perform a penance for a 
crime bf which they are accused, by means of (lots bearing the 
figures of).Dharma and Adharma. He should cause to be made (one 

ee lot) of silver, bearing the figure of Dharma; and one of lead, bearing 
— the figuge of Adharma; or he should ine on (two) pieces of the 
ie inner, bark of the — tree Dharma and Adharma in white and 

* black. Having sprinkled (the two lots) with the five ‘products of the 

_ eow, he should worship (them) by presenting sandal-ointment and 








and black flowers to Adharma. Having performed this and smeared 
ax (the i images with cowdung), he should place the two (lots) i in two 
ae Gaps (if cowdung). The two heaps must be made round, of cowdung 





cing c In a clean place, smeared. (with cowdung) in 
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; flower-wreaths. But to (Dharma) white-flowers (should be presented), 


pe feean) . earth, and must be placed in a new earthen jar, — 


ce of (the images of) the — of Brahmans, he pla 
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he should write the Pratijnipatra, (a paper declaring the resolution 

of the accused to perform the ordeal and the crime of which he i— 
accused.) Then the accused (saying,) “if If I am free from guilt, may 
(the lot of Dharma) fall into may hand,” shonld take one (oft the heaps) — 
without hesitating. If he has taken “the lot of Dharma” he shall 
be cleared, but if he has taken the lot of Adharma, he doses his cause. 
Thus has been declared in short the examination of by the two (lots 
syinbolising) innocence and guilt." * 

Brihaspati (says) : — 

“ Figures of Dharma and Adharma must be drawn on two leaves 
(in) gvhite and black. Having addressed-(Dharma and Adharma) with 
the verses which convey. life to them and others, and with the 
Sima-melodies beginning wigh the Gayatri, he should worship them 
with perfumes and whitg and black flowers. Having sprinkled them 
with the five products of the cow and placed them into two heaps of 
earth, and made (the heaps) equal in size without marks, he should 
place them in a jar. Then (the accused) should take one heap out of 
the jar without hesitation. If he has taken “ the lot of Dharma” he 
shall be considered free from guilt, and is to 65 honoured by the 
persons conducting the ordeal. 

Now (follows) the manner of proceeding. 

Having drawn a white figure of Dharma and a black figure of 
Adharma on two leaves, and having given life to the image of Dharma 
by this (mantra): “Am, hrim, kré6m, ham, yam, ram, lam, vam, cam, 
sham, sam, ham; I (am) he (Brahma); may breath come here (to this 
image) and remain long and happily, Sviha;’’ he (sings) the S&mans 
beginning with the Gaéyatri-siman if he knows the SAmans. 

(Then) he again pronounces this Mantra (Am, etc.) (and substitut- 
ing for the word Dharma’s breath, etc.), *‘ Dharma’s soul is here.” 
(Aiterwards) he pronounces the same once more, substituting for the 
words ** Dharma’s breath,"’ etc., “‘ Come hither, Oh mind, Oh eyes, Oh 
ear, Oh nose, O breath, (come hither) all ye organs of Dharma, remain 
here, Svaha!"' Having thus given a soul"to the image of Dharma, and 
having uttered the Gayatri-siman, if he knows the Sdmafi-melodies, 
if not, the Giyatri-verse preceded by Vyahritis and the syllable Om, 
he performs the ceremony of bringing near (the gods) and the rest. 








Having honoyred the (images 01) Dharma and Adharma in their order 
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with white and black flowers, and having taken the five products of 
the cow, (pronouncing) the syllable Om, and sprinkling (the images)» 
he lays each of the images, Dharma together with white flowers and 
Adharma together with black flowers, into a heap of earth and places 
(these two heaps) in a new jar. The judge then performs the ceremonies 
beginning with the bringing near of Dharma and’ending with the 
barnt-offering,” prepares a Pratijnapatra on which also the Mantras 


aare written, and ties this le: f to the forehead of the accused. The 


* 
ye 


accused saying, ‘If I am pure of guilt, may (the image of ) Dharma, 
come into my hand,” takes ne of the two (heaps) in the jar. If he 
has taken the image of Dharma, he is ato be considered innocent, After- 
wards he should give a present (to the Brahmans). 

Now (follow) the oaths. 

Manu : “ Let the judge make a priest to swear by his veracity ; a sol- 
dier by his horse, or elephant, and his weapons ; a merchant by his kine, 
grains and gold; a mechanic or servile man by (imprecating on his 
own head if he speak falsely) all possthie crimes,.”" 

Brihaspati (says): 4 

** In small canses oaths by (the aecused’s) veracity, vehicles, arms, 
kine, grain, or gold, by the feet of the gods or Brahmans, by the 
(accused's) sons’ or wives’ heads are prescribed, but in accusations of 
crimes attended with violence the other ordeals are declared to be the 
means of proving (the accused’s) innocence.” 

Yajnavalkya (says) : : 

*“He shall be considered innocent, without doubt, to whom Within 
a fortnight (after his taking the oath) no dreadful misfortune, caused 
either by the king or the gods, happens.”’ . 

_ Dreadful (ghora) means great, because a small (misfortume) is 
nnavoidable for men ; thus (it is wate: in the Mitéxara. 

_ Katyayana also (says) : 

“ He, to whom within a fortnight no dreadful misfortune from the 


king or from gods happens, is to be considered cleared by the oath.” 


.* 
—— | 


| Vydsana means Apat, misfortuhe. Ghora (dreadful) means exceedingly 


— 
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_ painful, because small (misfortunes) are incidental to all creatures 


possessing a body. 
Again Katyfyana (says) : 


_ “But now, if a misfortune — —— — —— 
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within a fortnight, he (the judge) should anxiously make him pay t 
property (disputed) and also a fine,—if (the misfortune) befalls — 
alone, and not all the people (at the same time). Sickness, a x nfla- 
gration (Of accused's house, ete.), the death of relations, heavy fever, 
cruptions, and deep-seated pains in the bones, disease of the eyes oF of 
the throat, madne@s, disease of the head, and the breaking of an arm, | a 
the diseases which befall men, (coming) from god.”" Misf%rtanes comi 
from the gods (are) such as the death of relations. By the — 
“(if it befalls) him alone,“ epidemics, such as cholera (mri), are 
excluded. As in this (passage) by the (werd), “ bis” the before-men- _ 
tioned aceused is referred to, ss and the like are a sign ofa 
false “(outh), only (if they befall) Me accused, and not (if they — 
to his sons or other (relations). And such (illness) ought, as before — 
mentioned, to be grave, not trifling. With reference to this (last 
point) — (gives us) the meaning (of the passages ) : . 

“ Uncommon sickness Gvhich befalls) the accused is a sign of a false 
(oath). Therefore it-is also declared that the death, not the sickness, 
of relations (is a Sign of the aécused's perjury).” 



















Rough Notes on some of the Antiquities in the Gayd District, — 


By W, Pever, Esq. 
[Received 20th November, 1865.] 3 

About 11 miles from Gayé, on the Patna road, there is a — 
village and bazar called Newree ; on the right of the road there is small 
temple on a mound with one or two large pepul trees round it. There  - 
are several figyres lying about, and there is a slab on the pucka 
terrace of the temple, representing a prince on horseback with attend- 
ants, one holding an umbrella or chatta over him ; others are carrying: 
various articles ; one has two vessels slung on a es much in the same 
way as pilgrims now carry the Ganges water; another has a pig on his 
shoulders, as far as I can make out ; it would seem to represent some 
notable person performing a pilgrimage, (see Photograph, 9 a.*) and may 
have been exceuted to commemorate the. pilgrimage of some prince. 
The villagers state that this slab has only been in its preseng place but 
a short time, and that it was found in a village about a mile to the 








J 


®* The photographs alluded to in this paper may be seen in the Asiatic 
Society's Library.— Eps. | m 
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east, but if most likely came from the Burabur hills, which are only | 
miles from here. 

The little temple or * Muth’ is about 100 years old, and is said to 
have been built by a Mussalman Zemindar, a singular instance of toler- 
ation, if true. | 

Bela.—A mile further on is the village of Bela; there is a dak bun- 
galow here, and it is the point where the main road is left by visitors 
going to the Burabur hills. 

To the north of the village are extensive mounds of brick rubbish, 
several large tanks nd the-ruins of several temples (judging by the 
number of Lingams) dedicated to Mahadeo; they lie to the cast of 
the Targe mound, through and over Which the main road hes. To the 
south of this there is a modern temple dedicated to Kalee, built by the 
Tikaree family, in the Adytum of which there are a nomber of figures, 

principally in fragments : there are several of a Buddhist character. 

- Palee-—Abont two miles further on at a Village called Palee, there 
isa large tank, now nearly filled up, to the noxth of which there are 
several life-sized figures standing on thé road side, but of no interest, 
and of the kind so very common in this district. 

Natr.—aAbout four miles further on is a village called Nair; to the 
east of the village through which the road runs, is the ruin of a tem- 
ple, with the pillared pgrtico still standing ; (see Photographs Nos, 10 
and 11, Plate I.) The pillars are of granite in one block; the temple 
itself would seem to have been of brick, but is now only marked by @ , 
a mound of brick rubbish: its internal chamber is still standing, and 
now,contains a lingam. 

There are several statues lying about, mostly ina tnutiliebed condi- 
| tion, but none of them are of much interest. There are several large 





tanks in the neighbourhood, both to the cast me west of the road, 


with several lingams in situ. 

Returning to Bela and leaving the , road there, after going 
about six miles to the east, is the isolated peak called Kowa Dhol, but - 
as this has been so fully described both by Major Kittoe and Col. Cun- 
ningham, I need only describe the photographs from this and adjacent 
localities. * 

No. 12. View of Kowa Dhol from the east, showing the site of-the 
ancient village on the right. 
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“No. 18. The Gigantie Boodh mentioned in Col. 
report. on a 
No. 14. A view of the Great Gurha caves, showing the m1 rancent to * 
the Lomas Rishi to the right and the Ladama cave to the left, and 
huge block of granite, ont of which they have been chiselled at t 
expense of so much labour: the crack or flaw in the rock which —— 
ed the work in the Lomas Rishi is also seen to extend t#the Tutsicde 
No. 15. <A new view of the entrance to the Lomas Rishi cave, 
showing the frieze of elephants, the drawing of which will bear com ~~ > 
parison with that of the best artists of the present tlay. — 
No. 16 is a view of the Nagarjun hill, with door-way and ascent 
to the Gopi cave. 
No. 17 is a view of a huge boulder sapported by others, forming 
a natural cavity or — which had been built up into a small cham- a 
ber or cell; the only part of the work now remaining is the mass of Mi . 
brick rnbbish on the top, ®hich has ‘been kept in its place by the roots ay 
of the plants growing out of it. It is immediately alongside * the 
Vapiya caves, a view of which I did not. obtain. 
Proceeding on to Durawuth— 

No. 18 is a view of the Dandoker Tal from the north-west, showing 
the little temple on the bank of the Tal and the hills in the background. > 
Nos. 19 and 20 are views of the twel ve- gure mentioned By Col. 

Cunningham; I have only met with one other example of this figure. 
There are several figures and sculptures of interest in this neigh- 
bourh@@d ; one is a seated figure of Boodh, surrounded by a seven- 
headed snake ; jit is called Nagjee by the natives. I also fpund 
several slabs with, quaint representations of the worship of the 
solid temples or chaityas, see Photograph No. 21.* These came 
originally from the small hill to the south of the tank. These little 
hills have been covered. by little buildings, the character of which I 
have not been able to make ont; [ counted some 15 or 16 on one little — 
lnll; they were mostly built on the highest peaks and also crowned 
every projecting spur; all that remains of them now are small plat- 
forms of rough stones and mounds of brick. What their outyard forms 
were, cannot now be guessed, nor for what purpose they were built ; bat 
most probably they were cells for the abode of recluses. I have met 
__* The base of pedestal of a figure of Buddha, has the creed in Kutila characters. 
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with these little buildings in several localities, and will refer to them 
again in noticing those I found in better preservation at Cheon. 
Genjun.— Referring to the map,* you will see that there is a village 
called Genjun, about 6 miles distant, west of.the Patna road, in a direct 
line with Darawuth. There are very extensive mounds at this village, 
and several large and interesting figures, one of which is represented 
No. 28. Its well executed and, with the exception of the fracture, 
good preservation ; the figures surrounding the Boodh are represent- 
_ ations of events in the life of Saky& Singha, with the Nirvan at the 
= ‘The figure is called Byro by the Brahmans of the village. The 







pedestals of several large figures as well as the lintel of a sculptured 
uddhist doorway have inscriptions, but they are defaced, from the 
villagers having used them as whet-stones. Iwas informed that these 
* figures were exhumed when the mounds were dug into for the erection 
of asmall mud fort which adjoins these Mounds: no doubt these 
* ‘mounds are the sites of large buildings, affd their excavation would 
3 bring to.light may other interesting figures. 
To the north-east also a number of figures have been collected in a 
a small brick enclosure, but they seem to be of more modern date; a 
% figure of Gunesh is the principal one. 
ae Kispa. About two miles to the — west is a — called 
4* Kispa,- where there are some very. fine life-sized. figures; one in 
—* the middle of the villa to the east is a fine standing figure” of 
a 









* Boodh, in capital preservation, with an inseription ; near it are 
slabs. and pillars of granite shewing that a temple had vat 
his spot ; ‘the whole village stands on high” ground formed of brick 
. _ rubbish. To the sonth of the village’ are extensive mounds, and to 


— Pe 


— north of this. there is an old mud fort. Oat the west side of the 
ditch ing the fort there is a twels e-armed figure, the same as 
athe one at Durawnth, and has evidently been ound when digging the — | 
fort — + Clove by these mounds, to the south {spall cmp dd 
Tara Devi, and a 1 number of fi gure 
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course by the villagors, is a very singular figure, and the only one of 
the kind I have hitherto met with ; see Photograph No. 224 (Plate TL.) 
It represents two figures, life-sized, one seated on the shoulders of the 
other. From the ornaments and style it is evidently Buddhist, but I 
am completely at a loss as to its meaning. To the north of the village, 
there is another litle temple in a mangoe grove, with a number of 
figures, more or less mutilated, collected around it, I noticed a nicely 
sculptured Lingam of a square form, and the only specimen of the kina 
I have met with, 

Kutangee.—About five miles west of this plaee”is a village called — 
Kutangee. There is in it a large mud fort of some pretensions, and 
numerous mounds of brick rubbish, some figures in fragments, bat 
none Of any interest. | 

Mujheawan.—A bout « koss further north, there is another large wad — 
fort at the village of Mitfheawan, and nearly every village about this + ‘ 
have mounds and small tfiud forts, but I saw no figures of importance 
or interest. : 

Kyal.—About cight miles west of Mujheawan, there are large — 
and mounds, but no other features of importance. = 

Deokund.—S8outh of Kyal on the borders of an extensive tract of 
land covered with shrub jungle is a place called Deokoond, which seems 
to have possessed a Buddhist temple or monastery. There is a fair hold 
here in the month of Fagoon, when great numbers of people assemble 
to bathe in the tank or koond. oR a former visit, Ll observed a num- — — 
ber of broken Buddhist figures and miniature stupas collected under 
the trees : these have since been covered with a coating of mud, The 
temple itself is in the centre of a mass of brick rubbish, through which 
a road has been cut to give access to the interior chamber which is 
now occupied by a Lingam. A rude sort of gome has been erected 
immediately over the central chamber. See Photograph No. 23. 

No. 24 is the gateway of a fortified strai in the old village of 
Daoodnuggur, so named from Daood Khan the founder, who died 
somé 200 years ago. 

Konch.—On the road between Daoodnuggur and Gayd, about 16 
miles from the latter, is the village of Konch ; [have already noticed the 
temple at this place, but the following notes may not be unacceptable. 

The present village consists of two parts, the bazar on both sides ol 
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the road, and the village proper, which is abont 100 yards to the north 
of the road. Between the two villages there are several extensive 
mounds of brick rubbish, and a number of scattered Buddhist figures. 
On the right there is an old mud fort, and it would seem that in digging 
the mud for its erection, the larger figures were found ; the principal 
one is life-size, highly finished, but wanting the head ; sec No. 25. This 
is placed upright ona level with the path. Higher up on the mound to 
the west are the Buddhist figures with inscriptions shown in Photograph 
No. 26. To the south are two figures (see Photograph No. 27) of the 
4 form J have alread? referredgto, as being the most general all over this 
: district, and which are named according to the fancy of the Purohit, who, 
provided with a few of thege figures only differing in the execution, "has 
the range of the whole of the Hindoo Pantheon, and names them at his 
own discretion, or according to the wishes or wants of the community. 
_. (Passing throngh the village proper, you c8me to the temple men- 
- tioned by Buchanan, and of which a drawing is*given in the first volume 
of Martin’s India, Photograph No. 28 (Plate XID is a view of the 
_ front of the building from the cast with the opening above the entrance, 
leadin@into the upper chamber. Photograph No. 29 is a view from the 
| =) seit The accompanying ground plan (Plate IIT) will give 
reader some idea of its structure, and the section will show the 
een with the arched lower chamber, and the interior recess 
eyer the entrance which resembles that in the Boodh Gaya temple. 
Nothing but mud has been used to qgment the bricks, but the latter have 
been so well prepared that they fit together most accurately. — There 
- would seem to have been a coating of plaster on the oufgule, but this 
has nearly entirely disappeared. <A porch had beqn added with an 
5 i, arched roof, but it has fallen in, the only arch in the original building 
‘is that of the lower chamber which is painted. 
. * In the centre of the lower chamber there is now a lingam, and in 
“the porch there are a nymbér of figures. Photograph No. 30 is a slab 
let into the wall with a representation of the avatars, Phptograph No. 
_ 81 are other figures in the same enclosure. Photograph No. 32s a 
"nearer view of the entrance and opening above the doorway. 
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| Immediately outside, there are a number of granite pillars, and from 
—— — number end — thes seem to have formed an enclosure + 
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of lingams collected, of all sizes, many with 3 and 4 


* direction, and the appearance and size of the fort, it i is of much earlier — * 
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In a corner of the village near the temple, there are f great number 


uptured faces. 


To the east of the temple there is a small tank ; on the 









~ several sumadhs or tombs, of the form which is so como 


Gaya. | “a 
- Patee.—Four miles nearer Gaya is another village called Palee, —— 
seems to have’ had several temples; one at least was —— and of * 
the same form as the one at Nuir and at Poonawa. Judging by the — 
pillars still standing (see Photograph No. 33,) a great nomber of pillars 
have been removed. When I last visitéal the place, quarrying for 4 . 
bricks was being actively carried on. Several large lingams had been 
dug “out of the mass of rubbish, and also a bull of the usual form, so so 
that the temple, which wap most likely originally Buddhist, had su lgec- oy 
quently been converted into a Hindoo one. A few paces to the west 
close to the road there is large lingam in situ, with a peepul trhe * 
growing in the interstices : see Photograph No. 84. Close by is the lintel 
of a Buddhist temple door, and the side posts are a little distance apart. 
under a peepul tree: see Photograph No. 35. For some distance round 
there are traces of temples, but thosedescribed seem to bave heen the = 
only ones of any size. . 

Almost directly south from Konch 3 is a large village called Kabur, 2 
and adjoining it is a rather large fort marked @iadan i in the maips, but 
I could find no local name for it. From the extensive mounds in every. 







date than the generality of the mutl forts so commo L this district. 
It is attributed to the Kole Rajahs by the natives, an is ig thp case 
with everything which is earlier than the advent of the Mussulmans. 
I was disappointed in not finding any figures or inscriptions in the 
neighbourhood, There are one or two pillars of black chlorite which — 
must have belonged to some old Hindoo Temple, but the natives in- 
formed me they had been collected for the buildimg of a mosque by 
some former inhabitant of the village. There is a granite stone, itself 
originally a part of a pillar, inserted in a large well, but which has 
proved to be the dedication of the well by some obscure individual : see 
Photograph No. 36. 

About 6 miles to the south-west is a large village and bazar called 
Chirkawan ; it is the principal place inthe Pergunnah of that name, It 
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is built on thd site of an ancient village, and there is an old mud _ fort 
adjoining. <A large tank to the south-east of the village has a stone 
pillar in the gentre, but with no inscription; it is one block of granite 
rudely sculpty.red, and is now only about 10 feet above ground. Another” 
pillar of the same kind occurs at a village called Belar, with extensive 
mounds about 5 or 6 miles to the south. Two miles to the south, 
there is a cluster of small detached hills at the foot; almost easterly 
there is a village called Cheol (pronounced Cheo). To the east of this 
village,on a small eminence, there is a ruined temple still partly 
standing: see Photographs Nos. 37 and 38: the first shows the appearance 
of the temple from the south, and the second gives a nearer view of 
the doorway. The temple is built of squared granite blocks, with little 
-qgnent or iron bands, and is evidently of @ke same age as those at 
Oomga. There is a lingam in the interior, but no other figures, and 
. there are only a few figures about. I failed fh finding any inscriptions. 
F Some little distance to the north, near the hill, there are several 
| large figures all more or less mutilated, and a great number of squared 
granite blocks, from which it would seem that another temple existed 
here; and the base of the hill on the west, north and east, is covered 
with brick rabbish in mounds of more or less distinct shapes. The hill » 
runs down into a low spur on the west side, and every available spur 
* and ridge had been covered with buildings. Some of the mounds to the 
5 south are both large and high, so that there is little doubt that this 
ee | must have been the site of a considerable settlement in former days ;* 
Moray and that it Buddhist community, may be inferred from the pre- 
—* of figures of a Buddhist character. : 
To the west is another little hill called Puchar, which? is also cover- 
with the remains of little buildings; and on _the south side, 
att way up, there i is a small cave temple with the doorway amc — 
still standing + see Photographs Nos. 39 and 40, The doorway is 
— ed on pillars "with the usual bracket capitals, and the roof of 
we eis made - with slabs of the same granite. The cave is * — 
elve feet, of an irregular form, as it isa nat ral cavi 
bor ders, with some | — in Ye sheets Jy » 
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was 80 narrow, there could have been no cave beyond, else it would 
have been widened. The roofis a boulder supported by others at each 


side. 

There are several fragments of images, but only two — one + : 
is a seated figure of Boodh about 3 feet high, but it is partly. imbedded | 
in the accumulation of rubbish on the floor; it has the same_ canopy 
of a seven-headed snake which I observed at Durawut, where itis 
called Nagjee; here it is called Langa-beer! The other figure is a 
female, one which, Babu Rajendralala maitre says, represents Mayadevi, “ 
Mother of Boodh, e 

Outside, there is asmall platform, in front of the entrance, of undress- 
ed stones, and a series of rude steps leads up from the foot of the hill. 
I may mention that therd is a story current amongst the natives hére, 
that a party of strangers grrived at this place, ostensibly as a marriage 
procession, that they encamped at the foot of the hill, and that in the 
night time they dug up a quantity of treasure which had been buried 
at the foot of a large detached boulder: the hole which they had dug 
was pointed ont. They say that they were Coles or people from the 
South, and it was explained that these people were formerly in pos- 
session of this part of the country, and this was how they came to 
know that there was treasure buried here. 

About a mile to the north there is another little hill which was 


_originally crowned with a temple, judging by the number of squared 


granite blocks which lay strewn abont, and by the stones made use of 
in erecting a Durga over the tomb of some Mussulman Saint. 

To the sou#®h of Cheon, at the distance of a mile, there is another 
cluster of hills; the nearest village is called Deokillee ; the easternmost 
pinnacle of the hill is crowned by a mass of brick rnbbish: In the centre 
of this mound, facing the east, the internal chamber is intact, but the 
entrance was nearly blocked up. By dint of squeezing, however, a 
nitive managed to get inside, but there was no figure; the little 
chamber was only some 10 by 12 feet long, but the rubbish filled 
it to within two fect of the roof, so that it is possible there may 
be some figures buried in the rubbish. To the north on the same space 
of the hill is a small cavity amongst the boulders which had been 
built up and thus formed a small chamber, and in front there is a 
natural basin in the rock which had been ded to, and thus formed a ; 
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small tank or reservoir. Lower down on the north side there are two 
more of these cavities; in both cases the doorway is formed of granite 
pillars with acket capitals,—the entrances are blocked up with 
rubbish, T are several others on this side of the hill, and on the 
connecting spar between this hill and the next, there is a small temple 
or altar, with a roof of granite slabs supported by 6 granite pillars 
with bracket capitals; there seems to have been a superstructure of 
brick, but very little of this now remains; there are no figures or in- 
scriptions from which the age may be deduced, but it is probable that 
they weregBuddhist, for the style is exactly the same as at Cheon in 
which Buddist figures are found, and it is most likely thaé all 
these hills, and also those at Durawut, were the abode of numerous 
Buddhist ascetics, and Fa-Hian states that the hills at Raggee contain- 
ed several hundred grottos inhabitated by deyptees. 

Some distance to the south-west there is another cluster of hills, and 
near a village called Chain there are several very large mounds cover- 
ing several acres, and great numbers of granite blocks are lying about 
in every direction, but there are no figures or inscriptions, and it is 
quite impossible to guess at the age or description of the buildings 
which must have existed here. At the mouth of a small valley, partly 
where if runs into the plain, a dam had been erected for the water. 
| Abont four miles west from this is a large village, called War. There 
are extensive mounds to the south of the village, and there is a mud 

| fort with a pucka citadel in rather good preservation; the wall is of 
© “briek, Joop-holed all round ; a range of rooms runs round the enclosure ; 
and underneath there is another range of rooms evidefitly intended as 
store rooms and as a refuge for the families of the*garrison during an 
ty 4 * attack. . 
| — — five miles to the south-east is a small village called Madun- 
Bs shoes the Grand Trank Road, and near-it, about a mile and a | 
te ——— (ote eae gee 
been dese ed by Major Kittoe in the 16th Vol. of the Asiatic Sc 
Photograph No. 41 (Plate IV.) will 
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one, are a great number of little — 
of dressed granite, and a great profasion of — 


Gunesh and lingams, of every conceivable — 
entire absence of Buddhist fig 


are of a more recent date, 
given by Major Kittoe, 
A. Di 1439. The Bam! 









Deo is distant about 10 mile: , x — —— 
temple has a very strong resem to the Oomga —— ce Ph 
graph No. 44. It is of much the same size, and in capital 5 ervatior 
The village of Poonawa, visited by Col. Cunningham, i is: — 14 
miles from Gays to the cestwand, on the Nowaderle road. * * hot tog 4 
No. 45 is a view of the pillarod temple from the north -e: t. oT 
strong resemblance between this — 28* and the one * Nair, 
door is a very finely ‘sculptured one (see Photograph No. irs 
almost a facsimile « of the one at Palee : see Photograph No 35% 
At Koorkihar there are a great number of figures ; 
is a Boodh with representations of events in the life of § cya 8 
round the margin (see Photograph No. 47), but it is mach ) 3 
the same figure at Genjun, (see No. 22.) No. 48 is ball * ad 
outside the little temple to the north of the village. | Sy ea RS 
The remaining photographs are from Rotasghur in Shehabell.| 
ut is a distant view of the palace from the east side of the ra: i 
0. 50 i is the oe gate or prit@ipal entrance to the } palace from‘ : 
— * 
No, 52 isa a ‘of the Mausoleum over the tomb of the chamberlain 
of one of the former Governors. 
’ No. 51 is a.view of the interior of the Palace. 
— Oth November, 1865. 5 
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Literary Intellic gence. 

Mr. E. B. Cowell has sent to press the Yoga Aphorisms of Patan- 
jali, with the commentary generally ascribed to Vyisa. The work, 
we understamk is to appear under the auspices of the Sanskrit Text 
Society. o 

Major Henry Dixon, H. M.'s 22nd Reg. M. N. L., lias just published 
a-large quarto volume containing Photographs of 113 Canarese and 
10 Sanskrit inscriptions. They are from the districts of Chittledroog, 
Davenghiri, Hurrihpr, Ballagamee, Taldagunidlee, Sooroob, Annant- 
pur, Shemogah, Taicul, and Beygoor in the Mysore Territory, and 
contain records which will prove of great interest to the historiay of 
the Indian peninsula. The Canarese inscriptions are taken mostly 
from Sati stones of the Saiva period, and a number of them have the 
figures of Siva and his attendants carved on the top. The Sanscrit 
ones are title deeds of grants of Tn mmcde by the former princes of 
Mysore, Canara and the Carnatic. We hope some enterprising 
scholar in Madras will, by translating these records, render them 
accessible to European scholars, and Major Dixon will meet with 
sufficient encouragement from the Government of Madras and the 
public to rescue from the ravages of time other documents of the kind 
of which there are a great number in Mysore- 

The following is an extract from a letter from Dr. R. Rost of 
London. 

‘*T mean to take an early opportunity of drawing attention to some 
MSS. in our possessio® which are in Grantham characters, 
and have never been looked into. Amongst themeare the Rik, 
White Yajur, Sima and Atharva Vedas; Kumarila, Miménsétantra- 
vartika, the Sinkhya Saptati with commentary (2 copies), the Maytkha- 





ma&likg on the Sastradipiké, Mananam (Vedanta), and Bharata’s 


Natya S’astra. Of the last mentioned work, there are several copies 
in the Brown collection at Madras; but all of them being, like our 
copy, in Dravidian characters, they are sealed books to the intending 
editor, Mr. Hall. We have altogether nearly 200 Sanscrit MSS. in 


the Grantham character. I wish Mr. C, P. Brown had deposited his 


large collection of Sanscrit MSS. (above 2300) in London; in Madras 


no one cares for them.” 
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In a former paper on the Buddhist Remains found at Bakara 
Kund, Benares, which we had the pleasure of communicating to the 
: Asiatic Society last year, it was shown how that at this spot extensive 
& traces still exist of ancient edifices, for the most part of the Gupta | 
_.-—s period, consisting of remains of several Buddhist temples and of one 
+f vihar or monastery. It is our purfigse in the present Paper, to give 
t the results of frther investigations into the antiquities of this tity. 
Fully satisfied, as we believe most persons are, that Benares is a 
; city of extreme antiquity, we have endeavoured to ascertain to what 
: portions this epithet will apply. And by the term ‘ old’ we mean not 


— @&7F — | 


a few hundred years merely, although a city six or seven hundred 
years old is generally regarded as an ancient city. But we must re- 
member that Benares lays claim to an antiquity of several thousands 
of years, and undoubtedly it is referred to in various ancient Hindu 
and Buddhist writings. Consequently, we are not satisfied with dis- 
covering in it edifices erected half a d@dzen centuries ago, any more 
than we should feel satisfied With discovering edifices of a similar date 
in Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Rome. The terms ‘ ancient’ and ‘ old’ 
9 
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as used in this paper, will therefore not be applied to buildings erected 
500 or even 800 years ago, but to those of a previous period. 

That wonderfal mass of lofty houses separated by narrow lanes and 
packed together in such wild disorder, appearing in fact like one 
immense structure of gigantic “proportions, which @xtends along the 
banks of the Ganges for more than two miles, and has a circumference 
of at least six, although built for the most part of solid stone, and 
presenting largely the aspect of hoary age, has no right to the epithet 
of ‘ancient.’ Some of the buildings of which it is composed, have been 
standing fally five hundred years, yet there are very few indeed which 
have not been erected since the commencement of the Mohammedan 


period in India. But speaking generally, this, together with a part - 


— 


of the northern boundary of Benares, is the oldest portion of the | 
present city, while that large extent of bujldings lying south and 
yrvest beyond it, and occupying *.. of five times its area, is chictly 
of recent date. J, 

The question which we have attempted to investiffate, is, what 
3s there in Benares more ancient than, say, the epoch of Mabhmid 
ot Gaznf, who invaded"India in the year of our Lord 1001? Are 
there any remains of the preceding Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist 
periods 2 And is there any remnant whatever of the first Hindu 
period before the rise of Buddhism in the sixth century B, C., or 
even before it became paramount in the reign of Asoka, B.C, 250? 

When, after diligent gearch and careful scrutiny, we endeavoured to 
find proofs of the existence of Benares during these earlier periods, 
we soon ascertained that they were scanty, and with a ‘few exceptions 
nnimposing. The debris of ancient Benares may” be traced in the 
multitude of carved stones, portions of capitals, shafts, bases, friezes, 


architraves, and so forth—inserted into modern buildings in the nor- 


thern and north-western quarters of the city. These fragments exhibit’ 
a great diversity of style, from the severely simple to the exceedingly 


ornate, and are in themselves a sufficient proof of the former exist- 


ence of buildings, of styles of architecture corresponding to themselves, 
yet differing in many important respects from the styles of modern 





Hindu and Mohammedan structures, coinciding with those of 
ancient temples and monasteries of the Gupta and pre-Gupta periods, 


the ruins of which are still existing in various parts of India. Were 
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thas the only remains found in Benares, they could not fail tet 
awaken much curions interest m the mind of the antiquarian ; and hi 
would natarally carry on a process of induction in regard to them, — 
and would say to himself, ‘here are the stones, but where are the — 
buildings? What was their form? What their age?’ And with tl —— 
help of the ruins of other places, he would be able to answer most of — 
these questions satisfactorily, and would, to a large extent, describe * 
the buildings, to which the stenes at one time belonged, and would 
determine the epoch of their erection. Onur belief,is, that the most 
ancient ruin yet discovered in India, exhifits nothing older than some ee 
4 
4 
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of these Benares stones, now embedded in modern walls and parapets, 
and scattered about in divers holes and corners of the city. 
The fact that such ol 






ragments are found in Benares, united with 

the cirenmstance that sugh an me Had emall number of structural 
remains of any pretensions to hig Antiquity are traceable in it, goes 

far to prove that the city has been not once, but several times, de- 
stroyed, until? except in rare instances, and these chiefly consisting 

of foundations and basement mouldings, not one stone of the ancient ~— 
city has been leit upon another, and the foundations of its temples 
and its palaces have been torn up, so that their places are no larger 
known. Moreover, there is no manner of doubt, that the site of 
Benares has considerably shifted, and that at one time it came quite 
up to the Janks of the river Burna, which flows into the Ganges on 
its northern boundary, and from which it is flow distant nearly hali 
a mile, and stretched beyond the opposite bank, urffil perhaps it  - 
coalesced with the ancient city which, if we may believe the Ceylon . 
historians, encompassed Sarnath in the age when Sakya Mun arrived 
there to “turn the wheel of the Law,” or previous to it. If this be 
true, the Hindu pilgrim who performs his wearisome journey of 
perhaps many hundreds of miles, with the object of reaching holy 
Kashi, and dying in the city of his fathers, is labouring under a prodi- 
gious delnsion, for the city which he visits, has been chiefly erected 






under Mohammedan rule, and on a spot for the most part different 


from that which his fathers trod; and the fanes in which he worships, 
are not the spacious temples which his ancestors built, but cither the 
pinched and contracted eage-like structures, which Mohammedan em- 
perors just permitted their idol-loving subjects to erect, or modern 


*e imitations of the same, 
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We shall now proceed to describe such ruins and remains of ancient 
edifices, whether Hindu or Buddhist, which we have discovered m 
Benares or in its immediate suburbs. 


— = 


Buddhist Vihdr—wNo. J. 


The remains of this vihér are in the interior of the fort at Raj 
Ghant, in the outskirts of the city on its northern boundary. There 
is a small tongue of high land, about fifty feet above the plain below, 
extending to the junction of the Ganges and the Burna, which, im the 
mutiny, was strongly fortified, and has been styled ever since, the 
Raj Ghaut Fort. There is a tradition amongst the natives, thaé this 
spot was selected, ages ago, for a similar object by the famous Rajah 
Banér. It is probable that formerly the whgle of this elevated tract 
was inhabited, and that the Rajah .governing the city had his chief 
residence there. It is the naturaf key not only of modern Benares, 
but also of the country for several miles around; and a well-equipped 
force in possession of it would, with difficulty, be approached and 
dispossessed. The Government has lately abandoned this grand 
strategical position on the ground of its alleged unhealthiness. 

A short distance to the right of the main road leading into the 
Fort, may be seen the remains of the vihar, which I will now describe, 
and which, next to the Buddhist temple at Bakarya Kund, are the 
most complete, and certainly are the most beautiful, of any ancient 
remains yet discovered M% Benares. They consist of two cloisters in 

- continuous line, each being sustained by a quadruple colonnade, but 
. differihg both in height and in length. The smalfr cloister is 66 
- feet lon# and the larger 84 feet, and therefore fhe entire facade ig 
exactly 150 in length, whilst the breadth of both is uniform, and is 





25 feet. There are 8 columns in each row in the one reom, or 32 in 


all; and in the other, there are 10 in each row, or 40 in all; so that 
the number of stone pillars standing in the entire building is 72. 
Those in the smaller cloister are barely 9 feet high, and are all aqnare 
and of a uniform pattern, a slight difference only being traceable in 
the capitals, which are of the old cruciform shape. There is not 
—— — Billets, but the chess-board and serrated 
- pat are abundantly carved upon the architraves. The pillars in 

as ee doktor, including the —— —* are 10 — 
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height, but the architraves above the capitals are of the same 
as those in the smaller cloister, namely one foot. These —— differ” 
greatly both in shape and ornamentation from those just described. — 
Some of them are covered with profuse carving cut deeply into the — 
stone, which in many instances is so sharp and well-defined as to give 
the appearance of having been recently executed. The lotus plat 
pod, leaf, blossom and stem—forms a conspicuous object in many ¢ 
the designs, all of which are striking, but some are exquisitely chaste 
and elegant. The chakwa or Brahmani duck is represented in various —J 
attitudes on the noble seroll-work extending along the square - 2 
sides Of several shafts from the base to the capital. These scroll bas- _ =~ 
reliefs equal the carvings on the Sanchi pillars in richness, whilst the 23 
designs are much more free in their conception. There were formerly — 
human figures, probably ®f a grotesqne form, carved upon some of easy 
the pillars, as traces of them are still distinctly discernible, but these 
were defaced and almost obliterated by the Mohammedans, on taking 














_ possession of the edifice and appropriating it to their own uses. The 


= 
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pillars are regularly arranged with regard to the Singhasan, and the 
finest pillars are in the centre of the cloister, in the direction of its 
depth ; and above them, near the inner wall, the stone ceiling in two 
divisions of the roof is singularly carved, and, strange to say, is of 
the kind deseribed by Fergusson as Jain architecture. One of them 
is Alhbambric in character, while the other is covered with lotus 
blossoms carved in relief. 

There is not the smallest doubt that these cloisters have been much 
altered from their original condition, and that principally by the . 
Mahommedans who transformed them into a mosque, in which serv ice” 
they were employed even as late as the mutiny in 1857, and were 
regarded with peculiar sanctity by this people. _ On closely examining 
the columns, architraves and cielings, it is plain that not only has 
there been a good deal of shifting of places, but mew pillars carved 
in recent times have been added to the old, and some of the old have 
been cut up for repairs, and their separated portions have been 
scattered amongst several pillars and joined on to them. ‘The inner 
massive stone wall running along the entire length of the building, 
is evidently unconnected with the original structure, as also is the 
present stone floor which is a foot and upwards higher than the old. 
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A trench having been dug on the east side, it was discovered that 

the bases of many of the columns were embedded deep below the 

modern stone pavement, while in the front of the smaller cloister, at a : 

depth of about a foot, the outer moulding of the ancient floor could 

be traced continuonsly from one end to the other. Notwithstanding 

all these extensive alterations which the building has undergone 
*from time to time at the hands of different masters, we cannot but 

think that many of the columns are standing on their proper sites, * 

and that the edffice, althpugh greatly changed, is still in its main 

features a Buddhist structure. The cloisters were transformed into 

their present condition as a mosque some 80 years ago, afd the 

modern pavement was then put down. 

There is reason to believe that a third cloister, corresponding to the ’ 
smaller, formerly existed at the southerm extremity of the larger 
cloister ; and this supposition is greatly strengthened by the cireum- 
stance of a Singhdsan or throne of Buddha, already referred to, being 
still standing by the wall in the centre of the latter, but altered 
from its original form, having been used by Mohammedan Mullahs as 
a rostrum or pulpit. The vihar, when complete, was in’all likelihood *? 
a square, each side being at least the length of these three cloisters, 
and the chief Buddha was exactly opposite the centre of the sqnarg. 
What other buildings were formerly here, in addition to those now 
visible, can of course only be conjectured. It is probable that on 
three sides were cloisters, and on the fourth, namely that to the east, 
was a row of temples, the largest containing the principal figure of 

Buddha. That other buildings were once here, is certain from the 
” various sculptured stones found near by. We observed seven pillars, 
sixteen isolated capitals, and four large carved stones used for archi- 
traves, some of which, support a recently erected structure attached 

* to the smaller cloister. 
i The venerable ruins described above, present a very remarkable 
appearuncs. In the year of the mutiny, barracks for, European troops 


having been erected in their neighbourhood, they were converted into a 
vast cook-room or kitchen. Fires were lit inside on the stone floor 
9 from one extremity to the other, and consequently the roof, walls, 
- qnd columns, were charred by the heat and blackened by the soot, 


— 80 that now the interior of this grand edifice is most dismal and 
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BUDDHIST CHAITYA 
N.W. OF RAJ-GHAUT FORT. 
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forbidding. Mr. Horne spent a few rupees in cleaning the building, . 
and in removing, a5 an experiment, the encrusted soot from some of 
the carvings. Fortunately the Mohammedans or the British Govern- ) 
. ment authorities, we know not which, in their care for these beautiful 

works of art, have embedded them in mortar from base to capital, . 

so that many of them might be restored: The removal of the en- —ã 

crustations, however, will have to be accomplished with the greatest oe 
« care, or else the surface stone, rendered friable by the heat to which 
* it has been subjected, will come away with the superimposed ‘mortar, 
thereby destroying the delicate edge of the carving®. We trust the 
Government will not grudge a few hundred rupees for the thorough 
cleaning of this fine specimen of Buddhist architecture. The inner 
stone wall and the modern pavement should also be removed. 

Besides these remains, there were, until quite recently, hundreds of 
stones lying about in the fort, bearing traces of great antiquity, In 
the mutiny, many of these were collected, and were made use of for 
the foundations of temporary barracks which were then erected. 
These stones may have once belonged to the vihar just described, 
when it existed in its integrity, but may also have been portions of 
other contemporaneous buildings situated in its vicinity. 

During the mutiny, Mr. Tresham, by Government order, blew up 
some ancient buildings standing near the vihar, and there are yet 
. the foundations of one, which defied all attempts at its destruction. 

Mr. Horne also remembers a chaitya which was removed to afford 
: space for barracks. 


* on 


* 





, Buddhist Chaitya No. I. 
A few hundred yards due north from the old gateway leading into 
the Raj Ghaut Fort is a mound of circumscribed extent, now used 
+ asa Mohammedan burial-ground, on the summit of which are the 


ay remains of an old Buddhist ‘chaitya or temple. They consist simply 
" _ of four pillars, richly carved with scroll-work, sustaining an ancient 

roof. At the corners of the shafts is the ordinary ornamentation 
* > resembling a chain of potas seed-pods. The capitals are cruciform, 







| See the: bases are square “with embellished faces. The ceiling is very 
_ ul 3 sculptured, and is composed of slabs over-lapping one 
_ othe with the — stone crowning the whole, according to the 


— — + J 
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Primitive mode of Indian roof-building. This latter stone exhibits 
the out-spread petals of a lotus blossom, while cight out of the twelve 
triangular spaces formed by the intersection of the slabs, are freely 
carved with the scroll-pattern. <A few scul ptured stones lie about the 
mound; amongst them is an erect figure of Buddha with garland 
and armlet, much mutilated. There are also three stone beams or 
architraves bearing the chess-board and spear-head patterns. In the 
small terrace likewise on which the chaitya stands, are inserted four 
carved stones, taken doubtless from some ancient building formerly in 
the neighbourbood, The occurrence of three or four plain cloister 
pillars of the usual form, adapted by the Mussulmans as head-stones 
for graves, together with the carved architraves already alluded to, 
would seem to indicate that a small cloister for monastic purposes 
must originally have stood upon this mound, which was then terraced, 
the stones of which have been by degrees removed both for building 
Mohammedan graves, and also for repairs in the Fort. 


Small Mosque in the Budaon Mahalla. 
In the Budaon Mahalla near the Raj Ghaut Fort, a short distance. 


south of the high road, there is a small mosque in an enclosure, made 


up to a great extent of ancient remains. The building seems to have 
been curtailed from its original dimensions, leaving a ruined portion 
still standing on its southern side. The entire structure contains 
seventeen stone pillars, eight of which exhibit ornamental carvings 
and probably belonged to a Buddhist chaitya. There are also cight 
capitals inserted in the walls without shafts and bases, and in addition 
there are fragments of other capitals in various plages. None of these 
old remains are in situ. They were brought, most probably, from 
some temple in the neighbourhood, perhaps indeed from the mound 
occupied by the ruins of the Buddhist Chaitya No. L, which is not 
far off. 


Ancient Mound or Ridge running from the Burna, near its confluence, 
into the Adampura Mahalla, 


This very remarkable ridge extends for a“long distance, and com- 


mences at the river Burna when at its flood. In the dry season 
therefore there is a stretch of low land lying between its extremity 
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in that direction and the bed of the stream itself. The ridge is * 
manifestly an artificial work, and was originally intended either as a Pf 
wall to the ancient city, or as a rampart thrown up against it and the _ is 
neighbouring fort of Raj Ghaut. The latter supposition was that * 
held by Mr. James Prinsep, who imagined that it was cast up by  _ 
the Mohammedans in their attack upon Benares, and was specially * 
directed against the fort. This supposition may be true, although a 
it is difficult to perceive how it could have been of much service 
either in an attack on the fort or on the city, especially in a period ra 
when artillery was not in use. Had it reached as “far as the river 
Ganges, we could understand how, by severing the fort from the city, | 
it might have been a source of damage to both, but the south-western — 
extremity is not near the Ganges by a third of a mile or perhaps 
more. We are inclined to think, however, that this extremity was 
once connected with that tiver, but at a time far more ancient than 
the Mohammedan conquest of India. On the whole, it appears not 
unlikely that this long embankment was the old boundary of the city 
in the early periods of its history, which was possibly employed for 
offensive purposes by the Mohammedans on the extension of the city 
to the south and south-west, and the consequent abandonment of 
this means of defence by the inhabigants. The embankment may 
have been originally carried on to the Ganges in a straight line with 
its present direction; or, making a short circuit, may have entered 
it by Tilia Nala, on the banks of which are the remains of a Buddhist 
temple, which will be hereafter described. In this case, a portion of 
it must have been thrown down and swept away to make room for 
the growth of the cjty, and there is good ground for supposing that 
the city extended in’a narrow band on the banks of the Ganges, 
about as far as the Man-mandil observatory, even before the Christian ” 
era. Should this idea be correct, it would follow that the most 
ancient site of the city of Benares was situated within the limits of 
this wall, stretching across from the Burna to the Ganges, cutting off 








a tongue of land as far as the confluence of the two rivers, and 


including the high land of the Raj Ghaut Fort, which was, in all 
probability, once well populated, The city must have been then of 
small extent, as compared with its existing dimensions, unless, as we 
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believe, and as it is almost indisputably certain, it crossed over to the 
right bank of the Burna, 

That both sides of the river Burna were in former days better 
inhabited than at present, is somewhat corroborated by an examin- 
ation of the ground on both sides, Brick debris is scattered about 
among the fields on the right bank of this stream, and old coins and 
broken stone images are occasionally found by the people, or are 
dug up by the plough; while on the other, or Benares side, not only 
are old remains found in the fort, but also below it on the lowland 
already referred to, blocks of stone, some of which are carved and 
exhibit ancient mason marks engraved upon them, are still to be seen: 
’ Moreover, it is stated in the Ceylon Annals that formerly the city 
surrounding Sarnath, (about three miles from the right bank of the 
Burna,) coalesced with or was a part of Benares, which, if true, must 
have been at a period of remote antiquity Indeed, the allusion in 
these records is to an epoch long anterior to that of the historical 
Buddha or Sakya Muni, and therefore prior to the sixth century 
before Christ. This account must of course be received with much 
caution, and not as absolutely authentic history. At the same time, 
it is manifest that there was a tradition amongst the Buddhists of 
India, conveyed thence by their missionaries to Ceylon, that in 
remote ages the city of Benar® extended to Sarnath. 

In visiting this ridge or embankment, it will be observed that the 
high road leading to Raj Ghaut cuts right through it, the earth of 
the cutting being used to raise the road above the level of the country, 
It is well to remark too that where the road passes under the fort 
to the ghaut, the soil has been cut away to make room for it, so that 
formerly we may suppose that instead of a steep and almost preci- 
_pitous wall which the elevated land to the east of the road now 
exhibits, the mound of the fort in this direction diminished in a 
gradual slope, terminating perhaps not far from Tilia Nala. 

The ridge is in one part formed of three terraces, the uppermost 
being perhaps thirty fect above the land, upon which elevated spot 
is the tomb of Mira Sahib. In the mutiny a large portion of the 
mound opposite the Fort was cnt away for strategical reasons, although 
what is left is sufficient to prove of great service to an enemy 


attacking the fort, * 
a 
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On the south side of the ridge, in sight of Mira S4hib’s tomb, i = 
an Imambara, a modern edifice, built,altogether of new materials; 
and a few paces distant from it are two small struetures, one in front 
of the other, which, although of recent erection, are partly composed | 3 
of old materials. Each building possesses four ancient pillars of the 
Buddhist type, and lying about in various places are four pillars more, - 
five kulsees, two architraves, and seven bases, one of the latter being _ 
richly carved. All these are the spoils of some ancient temple or 
monastery. 


7 
Remains of Buddhist Chaitya, No. IT., and Buddhist Monastery, 
“ No. Il -» at Tilia Ndld and Magdum Sahth, .. 


We have chosen to unite these remains, and to speak of them under 
one head, because, although separated and standing in different 
Mahallas, yet they are fear enough together to give rise to the sup- 
position, that they may have been at one time connected. _There is 
no question in our minds.that at least one monastery stood in this 
neighbourhood, which is very rich in old carved fragments of stone 
scattered about amongst the walls and foundations of dwelling-houses 
and in divers other places. Perhaps it may be questioned whether 
the ruins at Tilia Nala, now forming part of a deserted mosque, were 
originally a portion of a monastery or a portion of a temple, but our 
own opinion is in favour of the latter ; yet even though this conjecture 
were true, it would still be probable that the temple was within the 
precincts of a large monastery and was considered to be a portion of it. 

The remains at Tilia Nala are immediately above the Nala on the 
high ground of its,left bank, a very short distance only from the 
point where it runs into the Ganges, and close to the main street 
under which the stream flows. The ruins not only overhang the 
brook, but there is no doubt that at one time they must have extend- 
ed nearly, if not entirely, across its present bed. They consist of 
seventeen massive square columns in three rows, namely four double 
columns in the front row, four single ones in the second, and five in 
the third or innermost row. Between the third and fourth, pillars of 
the last row is the Singhasan of Buddha, an immense slab of stone, 
nine feet three inches in length and five and a half in breadth, retreat- 
ing beyond the boundgry wall belind, into which all the pillars of 
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this row are inserted. There can be no dispute that the Singhasan 
was in the centre of the building, that is to say, that as there are’ 
three pillars to the right of it, there were as many to the left, in 
each of the three rows, the front row being of double pillars through- 
out. Re-constructing the edifice as it originally stood, therefore, 
there were one row of six double pillars, and two rows of six single 
pillars, or twenty-four pillars in all. Each capital is ornamented with 
the bell pendant, of which the Buddhists were so passionately fond, 
and which was after them much used by the Brahmins. ‘The double 
columns are surmounted by one huge capital, five feet and a half in 
breadth, each of which possesses a long arm for the eaves stone. Over 
the two inner rows are two domes, one of which is above the 
Singhasan, and is more ornamented than the other. There must have 
been originally a third dome to the left of the central dome, corre- 
sponding to that on the right. Outside tht building there is a fine 
basement moulding which doubtless belonged to the primitive struc- 
ture. Kstimating the building as it once stood, it was fully fiity-four 
feet in length and about twenty-four in breadth. The Mussulmans . 
may have altered it considerably in transforming it into a mosque, 
but we apprehend that not a little of the old temple still remains. 
Some of the large stones have fallen into the Nal4é or upon its banks, and 
others have not unlikely been made use of in the repairs of the 
bridge, and of its adjoining stone wall, so that we believe it would 
not be a difficult task to find nearly all the missing pillars and capitals. 

The Magqdum Sahib is a square enclosure in the Gulzar Mahalla 
near.to Tilia Nala, used by the Mohammedans as a cemetery. On 
its northern and western sides are cloistered pillars, partially in situ, 
with portions of ancient stone eaves overhanging their capitals, 
presenting on their upper surface imitations of wood-carving. - There 
are twenty-five pillars on the western side, and twenty-eight, or, if all 
could be seen, probably thirty-two, on the northern side. Several of 


the pillars are carved ; while some of the capitals are ornamented, and 


me are double. There may be seen also handsomely carved stone 


brackets for the support of the eaves above alluded to. The eastern 


wall bounding the enclosure is evidently composed, to some extent, 
of cut stones of an ancient date. The entire court is one hundred feet 


long from east to west, and sixty feet broad from north to south. 
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* 
SITE oF Buppurst Vinar—No. IIL 
Lat Bhairo. 


At the junction of the old Ghazeepore road with the Raj — 
road, to the north of the latter, and about a short mile from the fort, — 
is a large square tank, on the left bank of which, as on a terrace, 
stands the /dé or pillar, which gives the name to the spot. It is pro-— 
bably not more than three or four feet high inside, and is covered — 
with copper sheeting. We endeavoured to prevail on the faqir resid- 
ing here to permit us to lift up the copper cap, by renfoving the plaister 
which connects it with the flooring below, in order to gain a view of 
the stone pillar which it now conceals; but so great is the reputed 
sanctity of this object, that our united efforts were entirely fruitless, 
and had we persisted in them, a disturbance might have been occasion- 
ed. The original stonee column, of which the concealed pillar is 
doubtless a small fragment, was about forty feet high, and, it is re- 
ported, was covered with ancient carvings, which were most probably 
inscriptions, This was thrown down by the Mahommedans during a 
terrible conflict with the Hindu population in the early part of the 
present century, when Mr. Bird was magistrate of the city. The 
natives say, that the pillar was thrown into the Ganges, but as that 
stream is half a mile off or more, this must have been done piecemeal. 
In all likelihood it was destroyed by fire, the action of which on 
sandstgne soon causes it to crumble to pieces. As there is strong 
reason for believing that this was one of Asoka’s pillars, it would be 
exceedingly interesting to inspect the remaining fragment, whigh we 
may fairly suppose | to belong to the original column, and in that case 
to possess a portion of an inscription sufficient to verify its connexion 
with Asoka, or with the Guptas, or with the monarchs of any other 
era by whom the column was erected. 

It is important in our present investigations to know that the 
pillar once stood in the midst of a temple, that is, in its courtyard, 
which temple was destroyed by Aurungzebe, and on its site a mosque 
was erected, the courtyard of which enclosed the pillar. On examin- 
ing the terrace where the Lat stands, it is exceedingly manifest that 
the upper portion has been thrown up in modern times, and that the 
ancient level of the ground was some six or eight feet lower than , 
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what it now is, and indeed was even with the soil of the Mahomme- 
dan cemetery close by, in the midst @f which are a few Buddhist 
remains in the shape of pillars and architraves made up into a 
Mahommedan sepylchre. What this so-called temple was, admits of 
very little question, inasmuch as the boundary walls of the terrace 
and of the neighbouring cemetery and garden exhibit a considerable 
variety of isolated carved remains, sufficient to afford abundant attes- 
tation to the supposition that formerly a large Buddhist structure, 
most probably a monastery with a temple connected with it, stood on 
this site, covering the whole extent of the ground elevated above the 
tank on its northern side. Some of the carvings are in excellent pre- 
servation, and are worthy of being removed to the archwological 
collection in the Government college grounds in Benares. There are 
several pillars embedded in the brickwork, and also a stone seven feet 
in length and one and a half in depth, wifich is deserving of special 
remark, as on its face are projected four magnificent bosses, each ten 
inches in diameter, with a projection of two inches from the surface 
of the stone, These bosses must have formed part of the decoration 
over the main entrance to the monastery. 

Below the upper terrace on which the Lat stands, is, as already 
observed, a Mohammedan cemetery with a Rauza or tomb in the 
middle. This building rests upon sixteen pillars, each being eight 
feet two inches in height, and the architraves between their capitals 
being one foot two inches in thickness. In addition, theregre five 
pillars in the verandah to the south. Some of the pillars are orna- 
mented with scroll-work and the lotus plant, while their four corners 
are deeply cut with representations of the lotus segyl-pod. One pillar 
has eight sides in its lowest division and sixteen in its upper, and has 
also a band of four grinning faces connected together, and under them 
a row of beaded garlands. The pillar is crowned with a round stone 
projecting two inches, on the face of which is a curious assemblage 
of thirty-two grotesque faces all round the edge of the stone, with 
beaded garlands and tassels depending, issuing from their mouths. 

It should be mentioned, that if our conjecture, that the upper ter- 
race has been only recently thrown up, be correct, then on the suppo- 
sition that the fragmentary pillar on its summit is part of the original 
pillar which in ancient times stood here, it would follow that the 
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length of the existing fragment is equal to the depth of the terrace 4 
above the foundations of the neighbouring cemetery, in addition to 
its present elevation above the terrace, and to the extent of insertion | 
‘ of its lower extremity in the primitive but now subjacent soil. In 


= this case, it would be not less than from fourteen to sixteen feet in 


| length. = 


Bupparist Cuarrya—No. TTT. 
Battis Khambha. 


About a third of a mile to the east of thg Bakarya& Kund Reina 
is & beautiful little structure called by the natives Battis Khambha or 
thirty-two pillars. It is a very picturesque object as seen from the 
Raj Ghat road, from which it is some four hundred yards distant. It 
consists of a dome sustained by twenty-four square pillars, standing 
in pairs at intervals all round. Formerly each corner had four pillars, 
thus increasing the present number by eight, and then, of course, the 

*entire number was thirty-two; but two from each corner have been 
removed, leaving the spaces occupied by them empty. All the upper 
part of the building is Mohammedan, while all the lower part is 
4 indisputably Buddhist in its style of architecture. On the western 

: side is an abutment for the Singhasan of Buddha, similar to that 
which exists in the Chaitya at Bakarya Kund, and indeed, so far as 
our knowledge extends, in all bond jide Buddhist temples. The 
pil and upon a platform raised above the ground, and in the 
interior of the building is a Mohammedan tomb. 

It is remarkable that there should be so many ancient remains lying 
almost in a straight line from Bakarya Kund to the Raj Ghat fort, 
yet most of the remains hitherto referred to, lie in this line. We 
have no doubt that formerly a large number of Buddhist buildings 
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dy existed between these two extremes, and that the foundations of some 
J of them might be discovered, if a keen search were instituted, in addi- 


tion to the more prominent remains already brought to notice. It 
seems evident therefore that there was a road here during the Bud- 
: dhist period, not far removed from the track of the present one. 
This road was at right angles to another proceeding from Bakarya 
Kund in the direction of Sarnath, which still exists. Search might 
be made along this road for the foundations of ancient buildings and 
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for Buddhist relics, as there can be no doubt that constant commu- 
nication was kept up by the monks of Sarnath with Bakarya Kund, 
in both which places there were vast monastic edifices and numerous 
temples. 

Near this Chaitya and between it and Bakarya Kund is a small 
building standing by the road side, in which are several pillars of the 
most ancient type inserted into the containing walls, They have been 
very probably brought from Bakarya Kund. The building has an 
unpretending appearance, and is kept whitewashed by the Moham- 
medans, its proprietors. ⸗ 


Buppursr Virar—No. IV. . 
Arhai Kangura Mosque. 


It is not our purpose thoroughly to describe this handsome straue- 
ture, which is one of the finest mosque# in the whole city, and is 
situated in the Mahalla bearing its own name. Its magnificent and 


lofty dome, as well as various parts of the mosque itself, unquestion-~ 


ably exhibit a Mohammedan style of architecture, but wwe have no 
hesitation in saying that by far the greater portion of the building, 
and certainly five-sixths of its materials, belong to an epoch far more 
distant than the Mahommedan invasion. The numerous square 
columns with their cruciform capitals, and also the screens between 
some of them in the upper story, are of Buddhist workmanship; but 
we are inclined to think that both Buddhists and Hindus hayg.made 
use of the same materials in different eras, and that in fact the mosque 
is a mixture of three styles, namely Buddhist, Hinda, and Moham- 
medan. The first edifice was, we believe, a monastery, with (most 
probably) one or more temples attached ; but it is hard to say whether 
any portion of the original building exists in situ, and we have not 
sufliciently examined it to be able to pronounce a decided opinion on 
the point. Our conviction, however, is that certain leading character- 
istics of the first structure were perpetuated by the Hindus in that 
which they raised on the departure, or rather expulsion, of the Bud- 
dhists from Benares, It is not easy to determine accurately what 
this Hindu building was, but perhaps it is more likely to have been 
a math or a sort of monastery or religious house for Hindu ascetics, 
such as exist in the land at the present day, than a temple. In the 
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roof of the second story of the mosque a slab was discovered bearing 


along Sanscrit inscription, towards the end of which is the date 12 , 
which, regarded as Sambat, is equivalent to A, D. 1190. The inscrip- 
tion itself is of no particular importance, except that it abounds with 
references to the Hindu religion, showing that it belonged toa build-. 
ing erected by a Hindu, and therefore subsequent to thé Buddhist 
period. It alludes also to certain tanks, temples, and maths, erected 
and embellished in and about Benares, which of course were all in 
honour of Hinduism. It is not unlikely indeed that these structures 
were erected and this inscription was written with somewhat of a 
religio-political object, to testify to the triumph which Hinduism had 
then recently gained over Buddhism; for there is good gronnd for 
believing that the buildings at Sarnath were not burnt, and the monks 
were not expelled therefrom, till about the twelfth century of our era. 
We have obtained a copy’ of the inscription in Sanserit, with a trans- 
lation into Hindi, through the kindness of Babu Shio Parshad, Joint 


Inspector of Schools, whose intelligence, enterprise, and extensive 


knowledge place him in the front rank of native gentlemen in these 
provinces. 


We would direct especial attention to the small side door or postern 


with its massive wall, to the right of the building, which has a great 
appearance of originality, and glso to two noble capitals of gigantic 
dimensions, lying in the court-yard in front of the mosque and turned 
into sygall cisterns. They are the largest carved capitals we have 
found anywhere. 

Winpvu Temrpre or Kirt Bisuesnwar. 


Alamgiri Mosque. 


Near the temple of Briddhkal, one of the very few Hindu temples 
of the earlier Mohammedan period still standing in Benares not 
appropriated by the Mussalmans, and a few paces from the well- 
known shrine of Rattaneshwar, is a mosque spoken of in the neigh- 
bourhood as the Alamgiri Masjid, which was erected during the reign 
of Aurungzebe or Alamgir, and was designated after that emperor. 
Upon it may be read the following inscription in Arabic :— 

ply one bs She » Uy? 
** pe V6 æ- 
11 | : 
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The translation of which is, “Torn your face towards the sacred 
mosque. 1077 Higira,” or A. D. 1659. 

The mosque is built, tradition states, from the materials of the Hindu 
temple of Kirt Bisheshwar, and has three rows of lofty stone pillars, 
éight in each row ;.but the pillars at both extremities are not single, 
but three-fold. The capitals are large and massive, and are cruciform 
in shape. In the centre of each shaft, upon all the four sides, is the 
boss ornamentation, each boss being fully a foot in diameter. The 
pillars have a double base, a false and a true, the one consisting of the 
lower end of the shaft, the other, the true base, of a separate stone. 
Both are covered with carvings. Some of the architraves also bear 
upon them the boss pattern; but it is possible that these were 
formerly shafts of pillars. The inner wall of the mosque is likewise 
of stone. Viewed from behind, many of the blocks display various 
mason marks inscribed upon them. , 

From an examination of the marks or symbols, and of the archi- 
tecture represented by the remains now briefly described, there is no 
reason for supposing that the temple which once stood here, and 
which was levelled to the ground by Aurungzebe, was of great 
antiquity. The style of architecture has a Buddhist basis, yet is not 
purely Buddhist, and the symbols are not necessarily Buddhist at all. 
We should be inclined to fix the d¢e of the Hindu temple at some 
five or six centuries ago. It must have been a place of great sanctity, 
as many Hindus still visit the spot on pilgrimage, and instead of an 
image (which we suppose the Mohammedans would not allow them 
to pift up) worship the spout of a fountain rising up gn the centre of 
a small tank in the court-yard of the mosque. Iteis not improbable 
that the tank is the site of the old temple; but if the temple was a 
large one, as is likely, it must have occupied not only a considerable 
portion of the present courtyard but also some ground in addition 
on cither side. A few persons perform their devotions in the tank 
daily, but the grand festival is at the Shio rdt mela, for one day in 
March, when crowds throng reverently around the sacred spout, and 
present et {or perhaps regarding it as a god, they would say him, or 

her,) with abundant offerings, all of which, down to the last rupee, 
are received by the Mullah of the mosque, who things, » we suppose, 
that if he winks at the idolatry, which in fact he cannot put down, 
he may as well bé@ paid handsomely for it, 
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Attached to the mosque is a corridor, built a few years later, on 


the inner wall of which is the following inscription ;— — 
esse whet oles @ cre, ® wlbl. slo —3 ie es 
cos pit sli ose ® 9 ob gle, of) UdIs 
ai it sip='s — e eS sgt a cot ~~ ~* y Rages 
fOr toned slule sls a ald} 53 Ct goatee ee 
— — wie, 5 * — wiry S50 eile - ; 

— t* 34 dine : 


In noticing the remains of the Kirt Bisheshwfr temple, we are 
aware that they do not come under the designation of “ old” or 
“ancient,” as applied to other remains described in this paper, and 
yet, as they are not without interest, we have given them a place in it. 


Buppuist Cuarryva—No. IV. 
Chaukhambha Mosque. " 


The long Chaukhambha street in the city of Benares, in or about 
which most of the great bankers have their houses of business, takes 
its name from four low massive pillars of modern erection, standing 
in the lowermost story of a lofty building, the weight of which they 
entirely sustain, situated towards its north-eastern extremuty, There 
is a narrow court running out of this street, which terminates in a 
small enclosure, on the further side of which is a mosque. The 
entire enclosure has a very remarkable appearance, and, for the 
archwologist, is a place of considerable interest. The entrance is by a 
doorway let into a huge breastwork or wall formed of blocks of gtone, 
which is twenty feet long, thirteen feet high, and four feet thick, 
aud +s constructed for the most part*systematically, as is evident 
from the ornamentation on one stone answering to that on the» stone 
contiguous to it. Over the doorway is an inscription in Arabic. 
But with the exception of this doorway and the castellated appear- 
ance crowning the wall, there is nothing Mohammedan in its archi- 
tecture. 

The mosque and corridor adjoining it are supported by twenty-four 
pillars, of which six are double. The capitals are of the simple 
cruciiorm pa and their onter limbs are decorated with the dwarf 
bell ——— To the south of this building is a staircase 
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leading up to the roof, built of heavy stones; and along the south side 
of the enclosure, for the space of about twenty-five feet, is a low 
stone wall six feet in height, and, attached to it, a peculiar ledge three 
feet from the ground. It is known that a similar wall exists on the 
north side also, bug hidden from view. 

In our judgment most of the pillars are in situ, and originally 
formed part of a Buddhist structure, but whether of a temple or of a 
monastery, it is difficult to say. Our opinions are divided on the 
subject, and the former has been assigned to the building by way of 
a heading to this” chapters The wall with the projecting bench is 
very curious. The latter: may have been used by the priegts or 
mouks for reclining upon. 


Boupputst Vindr—No. V. 

Aurungzebe's Mosque near Bisheshwar Temple. 

The mosque built by the emperor Aurungzebe on the foundations . 
of what is commonly regarded, though erroneously, as the old or 
original Bisheshwar temple, is of interest not for its own sake—tor 
notwithstanding its lofty appearance, it is a a structure without any 
striking beauty in its own right—but for the sake of the ancient 
buildings with which it is associated, and with the materials of which 
it has been largely constructed. The courtyard consists of a terrace 
raised some five feet above the level of the temple quadrangle, in the 
centre of which it is situated, and occupying a large portion of the area, 
On walking round the quadrangle and examining the retaining wall 
of the terrace, one’s attention is arrested by peculiar openings or 
niches in the wall, in which architraves, and capitals, and parts of 
pillars on which Sipe rest, aré visible, but in some places the openings 
are filled with earth almost up to the level of the capitals. Proceed- 


ing from west to east, the ground gradually declines, until, after 
descending four steps and arriving opposite a large stone bull or Nandi, 


the opening in the terrace becomes clear, and a cloister, such as 
surrounds a Buddhist vihar, comes into view, and reveals the character 
of the entire series. It consists of a» small chamber sustained by 
genuine Buddhist pillars, severely simple in their type, and without 
doubt of great antiquity. Formerly a succession Qipsuch § cloisters 
encompassed not less than three sides of the ting terrace, which 
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must consequently date from the same epoch. It would be desirable, 
if the consent of the Mohammedans could be obtained, to remove the 
external wall by which these cloisters have become almost completely 
hidden, in order to ascertain what is their extent and condition. 

This series of cloisters formed the lowermost story of a large 
Buddhist monasttry, which once enclosed the entire space occupied 
by the terrace, and rose to the height of probably two or three stories 
above it. On the southern side stood the chief chnitya or temple, 
which, on the suppression of Buddhism, passed into the hands of the 


advocates of another religion, who transfotmed it according to their — 


own tgstes. The mosque on this side is altogether composed of the 
remains of an ancient temple of large dimensions, and of very 
elaborate workmanship. The high pillars, moreover, on its northern 
face have been abstracted from the same spacious building. These 
remains are partly Hindu, and it is unquestionable that the etifice 
which was destroyed in order to make way for the mosque, was an 
old temple of Bisheshwar. An excellent ground plan of this temple, 
prepared from a minute examination of the existing remains, was 
drawn by Mr. James Prinsep, and published by him in his “ Views 
of Bengres.”’ These remains, however, are only partially Hinda. 
Some portions, judging from the elaborate ornamentation of certain 
details which it was the custom of the Buddhist architects to leave 
plain, seem to be of Jain origin, and to have been appropriated by 
the builders of the Hindu temple. If this supposition be correct, 
the mosque with its terrace exhibits a singular architectural ano- 
maly, and preseats us with no less than four styles, namely SBud- 
dhist, Jain, Hindt and Mohammedan. Indeed it would not be 
wrong to add a fifth style, for the square terrace pillars with their 
cruciform capitals are so simple in structure, that, compared with the 
highly carved and decorated pillars of mediwyal and later Buddhist 
history, they belong to another style, which may be called early 
Buddhist or Hindu, according to which of these two ancient religious 
communities is supposed to have invented it, It is not our object to 
discuss the interesting and also important topic, who were the first 
Indian sculptors and builders of permanent works, yet it is one which 
must one day,@wvhen materials have been sufficiently accumulated, 
which they have not been at present, be thoroughly investigated. 
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When this is settled, the antiquity and origin of these terrace pillars 
will be settled likewise, 
Buppuist Viuxr—No. VI. 
Ad-Bisheshwar Temple and neighbouring Mosque. 


Ad-Bisheshwar is the name of a lofty temple“situated a_ short 
distance from Aurungzebe’s mosque just referred to, and in sight of 
it, and is held to be, by some persons, the original or most ancient 
temple of this deity. The derivation of its name only bears out 
this supposition, for the temple itself, from the pinnacle to the base, 
has nothing really ancient about it. On the eastern side of the 
enclosure the ground takes a sudden rise of eighteen feet, forming a 
terrace maniiestly of artificial construction. On this side there is a 
retaining wall of stone masonry, which is wanting on the southern 
sidggpi the terrace, where there is only an dcarthen bank. ‘The other 
two sides of the terrace are covered with buildings, which prevent 

* the exact ascertainment of its boundary in these directions. On that 
flank which is contiguous to the Ad-Bisheshwar enclosures, stands a 
mosque erected some eighty years ago or less, but not finished then, 
for want of money. It was built of stones found on the spot, with 
new Chunar slabs added. The terrace existed before with the but- 
tress, and is evidently of ancient construction. 

The building is in two divisions, each of which is 23h feet in 
length, connected together by a massive wall o+ feet thick, composed 
of large blocks of stone. This wall projects considerably beyond the 
building into the courtyard to the east, and has thesappearance of a 
huge buttress; but what its object is, seeing thatethe mosque, which 
is entirely of stone, is amply sustained by its columns and walls, and 
requires no such additional support, it is hard to say. Possibly the 
buttress is pierced with a staircase, leading formerly to an upper story 
which the buttress supported, and the Mohammedan architects, not 
caring to remove the massive prop, have retained it in the mosque. 
They appear, moreover, to have confined themselves chiefly to mate- 
rials lyings upon the spot, as in three places carved pillars, similar to 
those sustaining the centre aisle, have been adopted as architraves. 

‘ Where are fourteen columns in the interior of the m@ggue, which are 
‘peculiarly but not extensively carved, and are crowned with orna- 
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mented capitals. The western wall is strengthened externally by 


three rounded buttresses, which are of the Pathan dynasty ,jike those J 


found at Jaunpore, and were built at the same time. They did not 
exist in the Buddhist period, and wére added as much for ornament 
as strength. All the mosques abont old Delhi have them. 

There is no doubt in our minds that the Ad-Bisheshwar temple 
stood on this site, and was destroyed by the Mohammedans, who, as 
usual, transferred its stones to their own mosque. The neighbouring 
temple bearing this name, the Hindus built, with the kind permission 
of their friends, the Mohammedans, of c&urse, for the purpose of 
perpetgiating the worship and the honour of their old idol, Ad-Bish- 
eshwar. Yet, while allowing thatthe edifice standing on the site of 
the present mosque when the Mohammedans took possession of it, 
was the temple of Ad-Bisheshwar, we are nevertheless equally certain 
that the primitive building was of a Buddhist character. We Were 
inclined at one time to imagine that, from its proximity to the 
Buddhist Vihar No. V., it must have been a part of that monastery, 
but two reasons have led us to abandon that idea. One is, that a 
separate terrace of extensive dimensions was appropriated to this 
structure, whatever it was, and that between this terrace and that of 
No. V., the ground is depressed corresponding to the depression of all 
the neighbouring soil ; and the second is, that the style of architecture 
of the ancient buildings upon or around the two terraces, differs 
exceedingly. We are led to conjecture, therefore, that the original 
structure was a Buddhist monastery, but later in date by several 
hundred years than the first monastery erected on the terrace No. V. 
It was of course ¢ quadrangle, encompassing the four sides of the 
terrace. Nothing remains of it except the massive transverse wall 
with the buttress, and the lower portion of the retaining wall. The 
mosque hhas been erected perhaps on the site of the principal cloister 
of the monastery, its second division occupying the position of a 
smaller cloister. The amount of stone material expended on the 
present comparatively small building ts preposterously great, and in 
itself is a proof that an edifice of much larger dimensions formerly 
stood here. 

“0 . 
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STONE PI..ar. 
. Sond-kd-Zalao. 


Before closing this paper, we would direct attention to a stone 
pillar standing in the midst of a tank between the city of Benares 
and the Buddhist remains at Sarnath. The tank is called Sona-ka- 
Tulao, or the Golden Tank, and is situated on the opposite side of 
the river Burna, near the road which branches off from the high road 
leading to Ghazeepore, and almost close to the point of its junction 
with several other roads.* The road is a portion of the Panch-kosi 
or sacred boundary of Benares. Proceeding along it for somewhat 
less than a mile, you arrive at the tank, which is to the right of it, 
and is approached by a strong and well built ghaut, on which are 
several Buddhist figures, brought most probably from Sarnath. It 
is three hundred yards in length, and one hundred and forty in 
breadth. In the midst of it is a round pillar, eighteen feet high and 
upwards of nine in circumference, composed of great blocks of stone 
cut in quadrants and put together without cement or mortar, There 
is no inscription on the pillar, and no mason marks, so that we have 
been totally unable to assign any date, even approximately, to its 
erection. Its base is always, we believe, surrounded by water; yet it 
would be worth while to ascertain whether any inscription exists 
below. We probed it to its foundations, but found no face for an in- 
scription. Itis likely that both the pillar has somewhat sunk, and that 
formerly the tank was less choked with mud than it is now. In 
appearance therefore the pillar was once higher tham at the present 
time. It was probably surmounted formerly by @ lion or some other 
figure, and on close examination bears marks of extreme old age. , 

Besides allusions to a few other ancient structures, we have in 
this paper traced out remains, more or less abundant, of six 
Buddhist vihérs or monasteries and four Buddhist chaityas or tem- 


ples, still existing in Benares, and have pointed out the sites 


on which they stood or are still standing. Add to these the 
remains at Bakarya Kund already described in a former paper, and 
we have the remains of seven monasteries and at the least seven 
chaityas. The monasteries are doubtless a portions of the thirty 
monasteries and upwards which Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller 
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of the seventh century, said existed in Benares in his day. In con- : 
clusion, we may remark that we are much inclined to believe. that 
many of the ancient Buddhist monasteries, and of the temples a 
were on a line of road leading from Bakarya Kund to Raj Ghaut 
Fort in one direction ; on a second line, at right angles to this, ronning — 
from Bakarya Kund to Sarnath ; and on a third, proceeding from the — i 
site of Aurungzebe's mosque and joining one or both the others, a 

bly, at Bakarya Kund, and that hereabouts most of other remains of | | 
such buildings, if found at all, will be discovered, . ed 7 





za Note by the Rev. M. A. Sherring. - —2 


Since the above was written, I have visited and xamined the 
country lying on the banks of the Ganges to the north of the river 
Burna. To my utter astonishment, thongh I must confess, not con- 
trary to my anticipation, I found brick and stone debris scattered 
over the fields for, as far as I could conjecture, five miles or there- 
abouts. In many places the rubbish lies thick upon the ground, chok- 
ing up the soil, and to a large extent the deposit can be traced con- 
tinuously. Here and there small bits of seulpturedystone are visible, 
and occasionally, where the broken bricks and stones are in yery great 
abundance, they have* been collected into ridges or small mounds. 
This is especially manifest at the termination of the deposit at a spot 
called Patharak&é Siwdu, where, in ancient times, doubtless stood a 
large fort, of which the foundations may even now be partially traced. 
Although the fields beyond this point seem to be clear of rubbish, yet 
further on, at Mfiskabad, at the distance of a mile, it recommences and 





becomes as thick a5 in any other place. Perhaps this latter was the 


site of an outlying town. 
But what are we to say of these remains? They lie immediately 
on the great river’s bank, and never retreat from it more than three 


quarters of a mile. It is, I think, very evident that all the way from 


the mouth of the Burna this bank has been, with the lapse of cen- 

turies, considerably cut away. Indeed, I believe, that as much as a 

quarter of a mile may have gone into the river. In all frobability 

therefore the space covered by debris was much broader than it is at 

present. There can be no question, however, that here a great city 

once stood. T haye no hesitation in expressing my belief that in the 
12 
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entire absence of any bond fide Fiindu remains in the present city of 
Benares, dating from even the Buddhist period, not to speak of the 
pre-Buddhist epoch, when we know from historical records that 
Benares was in existence, the ancient city of the pre-Buddhist and 
early Boddhist eras mast have occupied this site. Beyond the north- 
ern extremity of the remains of the ancient city is a series of mounds 
also covered with debris, tending.in a north-westerly direction, where 
formerly forts or towns existed. I think it not unlikely that in a far 
distant age the connexion of the ancient city of Benares with Sarnath 
was along the course of these mounds. Sarnath is spoken of in the 
Yeylon records as though it may have been a city of itself; and there 
is no doubt that it is referred to in ancient documents as a part of 
Benares. Now, modern Benares is at least one-third of a mile to the 
south of the Burna, whereas Sarnath is out gn the country about three 
miles to the north of that stream: If we suppose, however, that 
Benares, in its most ancient period, was mainly on the north side of 
the Burna likewise, 4nd if such supposition is corroborated by exten- 
sive remains of ancient buildings in the shape of brick and stone 
debris stretching*over several miles of country, as already shown, and 
terminating in mounds lying in the direction of Sarnath, the proof 
approaches to demonstration that in that early epoch a union, more or 
less intimate, existed between Sarnath and Benares, as stated by histo- 
rical records. I had no opportunity to examine thoroughly the coun- 
try lying between these remains and Sarnath, but I feel satisfied that 
at some point in these remains a line of debris would be found con- 
necting the two spots, with only a few breaks in its course, the debris 
indicating the former existence of solid buildings and being the 
broken remains of the same. This point must not be searched for’ at 
the southern extremity of the ancient city, but at the northern extre- 
mity ; and perhaps the line of junction may be the line of the mounds 
just now referred to; but of this Tam not able to speak positively. — 
lf these Shohtrationd respecting the site of the early city be correct, 

it would follow that the derivation of the word Benares, as the city 
lying between the Burna and the Assi, is utterly absurd, as applied to 
the most ancient city. That it is a corn ‘rivation of the word, ‘gs 
denoting the city of modern times e& as far back as the Gupta 
dynasty, and perhaps somewhat further, I have not. the > smallest 
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doubt. But Bandr-assi has nothing whatever to. do with. anci 
Benares, and as applied to it would be a ludicrous misno mer. 
seems, indeed, probable that the Buddhists were the first p to 
occupy to any extent the southern side of the _Burna, and suc: 
notion 1s remarkably substantiated by the existence of various. | 
dhist remains there, as described in this paper; but none of 1 
far | know, date from earlier than the Gupta period, The Pan h 
kosi road or sacred boundary of modern Benares, nearly fifty m 
extent, and regarded by many natives as of immense antiquity, is Ro 7 
older than the city which it encompasses, ind must also be assigned . la 
to a comparatively recent date, Many pleasant and perhaps hallowed SN 
associations connected with Benares, as it now stands, will in the « 
minds of multitudes be in danger of being snapped asunder, when ‘ 
they discover that the Benares of to-day was not the Benares which | 3 
their forefathers knew. ~ | - 








Assyro-Pseudo-Sesostris.—By Hype Crarke, £'sq. Member of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society, of the Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
Copenhagen, of the Academy of Anatolia, of the Institution of 
Engineers of Vienna, Local Secretary of the Anthropological Society. 
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As the monument near Ninfi (the ancient Nymphwum), and 
twenty miles fr¢m Smyrna, has of late years become a subject of some 
controversy, I hayé been very desirous of getting it photographed, 
and at length this has been effected (Plate XXI.) by the zeal and 
ability of Mr. Alexander Syoboda, an artist doubtless remembered 
by many members of the Society for his paintings of Indian scenes, 
and his having first photographed the caves of Elephanta and the 
monument of Ctesiphon, as he has latterly those of Ephesus. 

Herodotus, in his second book, as is well known, speaks of the foreign 
wars and expeditions of Sesostris, and says that he erected various 
monuments of his victories, of which Herodotus had seen one in Syria, 
and there were two others in Tonia, one on the road from Sardis to 
Simyma, and the other on the road from Ephesus to Phocwa, and that 
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the figures, four cubits and a spathamus high, held a bow im one hand 
and a lance in the other. : 
The words of Herodotus are :— 

4 The pillars which Sesostris erected in the conquered countries, 
have for the most part disappeared, but in the part of Syria called 
Palestine, I myself saw them still standing, with the writing above- 
mentioned, and the emblem distinctly visible. In Ionia also, there 
are two representations of this princeengraved upon rocks, one on the 
road from Ephesys to Phocwa, the other between Sardis and Smyrna. 
In each case the figure is that of a man, four cubits and a span high, 

with a spear in his right hand and a ‘bow in his left, the rest ef his 
* costume being likewise half Egyptian, half Ethiopian. There is an 
_ inscription across the breast from shoulder to shoulder, in the sacred 
character of Egypt, which says, ‘* With my own shoulders I conquered 
this land.’” The conqueror does not tell who he is, or whence he 
comes, though elsewhere Sesostris records these facts. Hence it has 
heen imagined by some of those whovhave seen these forms, that they 
are figures of Memnon, but such, as I think so, err very widely — 
the trnth,” 
Diodorus s Siculus repeats the like, and says there was an inscription 
: in hieroglyphics on the monument, of which he gives the trans- 


lation. 


As the monument near Ninfi agrees with the description of Heid. 

dotus, it is generally believed to be Egyptian, to bear a hieroglyphic | 
' _ inscription, and to be the Sesostris. As will be seen, there are traces of 
characters on the right hand corner, though what, canfhot be made out, 
‘They are exceedingly unlike any hieroglyphic nahi pig, which will 
carry the meaning of Diodorus, and the rock is too soft for the minute 
characters of the hieroglyphic ever to have been carved upon it. It 
would not bear even the ring of the cartouche. 

Who first doubted its Egyptian character, we have not the means 
here of knowing, but at any rate the geographers Kiepert and Carl- 
Ritter have done so, and in their works the monument is figured as 


 « Pseudo-Sesostris," and is placed with the Assyrian class, — * 


F 


Unaware of this, some years ago, I visited the monument and 
_ arrived at the same conclusions, and I have since ‘endeavoured: to. 
ee the opinions of competent authorities in Europe, This corre. — 
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spondence made me more urgent to get it correctly —— 
is satisfactory that at length it can be examined by all inter 
the subject, instead of the very few who could reach Ninfi. 

It is reasonably to be doubted whether Herodotus ever saw — is 
monument, because he has not described it with absolute accuracy. ) 

The monument is quite off the road or any high road, and is a very * 
unlikely place for a public monument of Sesostris. It is on a friable —— 
rock, and it is a miracle it has been preserved so many centuries, — Te 
was perhaps attached to the country palace of some. king or —— 
or it may commemorate a battle fought in the glen. It does not bear 
the appearance of having been an object of adoration. LS 

Its class is not distinctly Assyrian, for it wants the sharp touch 
of those workmen, and it must always have been of rude appearance. _ 

It is allied to the Assygian, and is the production of some people of 
Assyrian character. 

The question arises, whether this monument and the néighbonmiee 
Niobe, and the other rock-cut pictures, are the works of settled inhabi- 
tants, or of an invading or conquering race. The latter seems to be 
the preferable hypothesis, because in this district, even in the time of 
Herodotus, there cannot have been more than three, and there are few 
scattered over the country. Those in this district most — 
Sess Sie to some petty kingdom. 

With regard to their epoch; they are certainly as old as the Egyp- 
tian cities in their neighbourhood. These cities there form a close 
group, Smyrna, ‘Tantalus, Sipylus and Nympheum, attesting at one 
time a population of large and strong cities and a relative civilization. 

_ These cities, as well from identity of remains with those in the 
South of Europe, as well from the identity of names with those of the 
Iberian nations, as well as from the fact of their population having 
endured beyond the Hellenic invasion, I place as anterior to that. 
epoch, and as Iberian in character. This subject I have treated at 
length in a detailed memoir read before the Academy of Anatolia, the 
Ethnological Society, and the British Association, 

The rock-cut monuments must, to some extent, have préceded the 
-Tberian occupation, or may have been the result of an invasion during 
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* > that period, proceeding from Cilicia and the south east, that is, from 
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_ the Semitic district, — 
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As yet the elements for the determination of these pre-historical 
questions are very few. They are indeed hardly known, and we are 


“not yet ina situation to judge of the ethnology, the monuments, or 


the mythology either of an earlier or a later age. 

There are two elements in particular that exercised a great influence 
over this region, that have not been adequately studied, the Iberian 
and the Caucaso-Tibetan. The remarkable discovery of Mr. B. H- 
Hodgson, communicated to your Society, of a connection between the 
tribes of the Caneasus and those of the Himalaya and its valleys, 
opens up new views as tothe history of Central and Western Asia, 
and will in time afford one of the keys for unlocking their secrets, not, 
less valuable perhaps than those applied to hieroglyphics or cuneiform. 

I was led by a like train of investigations with Mr. Hodgson to the 
like results, and Iam glad to find that what I have done, has been in 
confirmation of such an authority. I lately communicated a paper on 


this subject to the Asiatic Society of London, with the — of 


inviting other inquiries, 


It is perhaps by means of the Caucaso-Tibetan, that we shall | 


obtain a knowledge of the early history of Iranistan, of the influences 
which have affected so peculiarly the early Indo-Europeans, , the 
Armenians, the Ossetes and the Koords, of the third arrow-headed, 
and the Lycian. A 

It is here we shall perhaps find another element in the determin- 
ation of mythology, though so far as the mythology of these regions is 
concerned; and particularly its local character, Iberian sources must be 


searched. It is there we must seck for the explanftion of much of - 


the mythology, and not in Sanskrit sources, however plausible such 
explanations may appear. ‘ 
The Hellenes found a —— ready made for them in the 
Iberian countries, in which they settled, and they adopted Iberian 
terms. To a certain extent, they brought with them Indo-Buropean 


dogmas, and here Sanskrit philology will help us; but the local 


colony is Iberian, This western country of Asia Minor was, in fact, 

the seat 4f mythology and the land of the gods, before the Hellenes 

appeared. In some cases an Indo-European legend may have been 

attached to a local site, but the Hellenes borrowed more than they faves 
The Sesostris I propose to designate Assyro-Pseudo-Besostris. 
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Notes on some of the temples of. PF pee sspeckalla tum ae : — x 

.seribed by General 2. Cunnincuam, tm his Essay — Lin the * 5 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengat Sor September, 1848.— 

By W. G. Cowm, M. A., Chaplain on duty in Kashmir, during 3 

the summer of 1865. y ——— | 
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In these notes I have followed as nearly as possible | the wording of 
General Cunningham, in his description of the fifferent temples, | 
whieh he visited in Kashmir. —— ba 

‘The’ temples of Bhaniyar, Wangat, Manusbal, Narayan ‘Thal, 
Fattehghur, Dyamun, and Lidar do not seem to have been —— 
before. What I have said about those of Pandrethan, the Takht, 
Pathan, Avantiswami, and Marttand, is meant to be supplementary 


to General Cunningham's accounts of those temples. 
. 43 
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BuHANIYAR. 


The buildings at Bhaniyar consist of a lofty central edifice, — 
in a large quadrangle, surrounded by a colonnade of fluted pillars 
with intervening trefoil-headed recesses.* The ground plan of the 
temple is a square of 26} feet with pilasters at the corners, 4 feet in 
thickness. The interior is a square of 134 feet, and the walls are 
therefore 64 feet thick, which proportion may be considered a strong 
proof, according to General Cunningham's} theory, of the antiquity 
of the building. - 

The roof was “ipyramidal, and the total height of the — 
estimated at twice its breadth, would be 53 feet. The lowest stones 
of the pyramid remain in some places, and their external slope is 
parallel to that of the sides of the pediments over the doorways. The 
only entrance to the temple is gained by a broad and loity flight of 
steps to the N. N. W. On each of the other sides there is a porch 
Sates a closed doorway. 

_ ‘These porches are just the same as that of the entrance, each being 
16g feet. Weide, with a projection of one foot in advance of the corner 


* 


* See Photograph, No. 1." + Seo Cunningham, p. 249, para. 6. 
* The photographs referred to in this paper are by Messrs, Sheppard and Bourne of Simlah —ED, 
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The doorways are surmounted by trefoiled arches, 23 feet high ; 
and the latter are covered by pyramidal pediments, resting on in- 
- dependent pilasters. Within the large trefoiled arches, there are 
smaller pyramidal pediments, of which the tympanum is occupied 
with the trefoiled decoration, like that at Bhaumajo,* resting on the 
architrave covering the pilasters of the doorway. 

®he pilasters at the corners of the building sustain the entablature, 
and give a look of strength and solidity to the walls, which was 
absolutely required for the vast and massive roof. - 

In the interior the walls are plain, except that (as at Narayan 
Thalt) a sort of string-course projects all round, about 12% feet trom 
the floor. It is about a foot high, flat above, and rounded below. 

Over the string-course and resting on it, there is, on each side, a 
semicircular headed recess, about 3 feet high, 2 feet wide, and 14 feet 
deep. Only the one at the back of the building, that is, towards the 
S. 5S. E., is pierced for a window, the opening being rectangular, and 
about 2 feet high by 1 foot in width. The roof is hollowed out 
into a hemispherical dome, of which the centre is decorated with an 
expanded lotus flower, as in the Payach{ temple. The spandrels of 
the dome are too much injured to show any trace of figures, if any 
ever existed; but the dome looks as if it were a modern restoration, 
and the whole is overlaid with thick whitewash, concealing the 
material of which it is constructed. There were, however, no figures 
in any other part of the building, except the tympanum of éach 
smaller pediment over the architraves of the doorways ; and there the 
remains of heads (for such [ took one of them to be)” are now so much 
worn away, that it is impossible to say exactly what they represented. 
The colonnade had no such ornaments.§ (Plate XX.) - 

The basement of the temple is very fine. It is divided into. two 
portions, each having the same style of moulding as that of the 
Bhaumajo|| basement ; but they differ from it in being further pro- 
te beyond the face of the wall. 

_ The lower portion is 47 feet square and 5§ feet high; and the 


— portion 344 feet square and 6 feet high, with a projection of 4 


feet. Each division of the basement has a massive filleted torus as 


: x. 
+ See below | S Beat aph, No. IT. | 
t See Cunningham, plate XI. See Cunningham, plate VIII. — 
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the crowning member, with a straight fillet above and below. nder_ 
this is a dado, or plain straight face, which is a little higher Chan 1.the 
torus itself. Beneath the dado, is a quirked ovolo of bold proj 

surmounted by a straight fillet, and under this is the plinth, | of — 

(as at Bhaumajo) the lower stone projects beyond the upper one. : a 
at Payach too, there is a stone drain or water-spout, open at the a F 
for carrying off the water used for the service of the temple. Tt 
emerges from the building on the W: 8S. W. side, and projects slightly 

beyond the upper basement; the termination of the drain or “Spout 


being made to represent the open mouth ‘of a large snake or some : ie 
other animal. F 

The temple is approached by a flight of twelve steps,* the lower * 
six being 11 feet in width, and the upper six 10"Teet, enclosed between se 


sloping walls one foot; in thickness. Besides ¢he sloping walls, the — 
lower 6 steps are further supported by flanking walls} (as at Avantis- 
wara,) nearly 6 feet high and 3,5, feet thick. * , 

The temple is enclosed by a pillared quadrangle (Plate TX.) measur- — 
ing inside 145 feet by 1195, feet, the longer sides being to the W. S. W. 
and KE. N. E., containing 54 fluted columns. In the middle of the longer et 
sides of the colonnade, and of that in rear of the temple, there is a 
pair of large fluted pillars, 12 feet in height and 15 inches in diameter, 
and 10 feet apart, advanced beyond the line of the peristyle a little 
more than the Se ae at Marttand. On all these columns 
the transverse architraves, connecting them with the walls of the 
peristyle, are still standing. The central porticoes, to which these 
large pillars belorg, are not gateways, but lead only to small chambered 
recesses, similar to, but a little deeper than, those between the other 
pairs of pillars. There is, however, one flank entrance to the 
quadrangle, viz., between the third pair of pillars on the E. N. E. side, 
to the south of the central porch. This has always been, as it is now, 
closed with a wooden door. 

The quadrangle itself originally contained 48 round fluted pillars 
(of which all but three are still in their places) and six square parallel 
pillars. (lisposed i in the corners, and on each flank of the gateway) ; 
which, together with the six pillars of the central porches and the 
two of the gateway, made up 56 in all. None of the pillars now 








* Seo Photograph, No. I, + See Photograph, No. L. 
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standing seem to have been injured otherwise than by the wear of 
time and the elements; but from these causes, many of them have 
now lost all trace of fluting. Each pillar of the peristyle is 10 feet 
in height and 18 inches in diameter, with an intercolumniation of 72 
feet. Immediately behind each pillar there is a square pilaster $ 
engaged, of the same height as, and with mouldings similar to those 
of, the square corner pillars. The pilasters are 94 inches distant from 
the pillars. Between every pair of pillars there is a chambered recess 
ys feet by 4 feet, with a trefoil-headed arch covered by a pedi- 
ment, (which pediment)‘is supported on small pilasters, or rather 
upon half* engaged pillars, as at Avantiswami. The general style of 
the pillars is similar to that of the Marttand colonnade ; ; but it is 
impossible to say whether the pedimental pilasters of the intervening 
recesses were ornamented or not. The trefoiled heads of the recesses 
are joined to the side mouldings of the openings by short horizontal 
returns} (as at Avantiswami). Each pillar is connected with its 
pilaster and with the main wall by a transverse stone beam, which, 
being broader at top than at bottom, bears the appearance of ‘an upper 
capital to the pillar.t ‘ The greatest and most characteristic distinc- 
tion,”’ therefore, as General Cunningham says, “ between the Arian 
and Classic orders, lies in the disposition of the architrave. In the 
latter it lies immediately over the line of pillars, whilst in the former 
it is placed over the transverse beams."’ Nearly all of this entablature 
still exists, but the building has been so much injured by the weather, 
that its character can only be conjectured. It seems to have been 
much the same as the upper part of that given in No.2, plate VIII. of 
General Cunningham's Essay. The upper part*of the roof of the 
quadrangle has entirely disappeared, but there oan be little doubt that 
it was triangular in section. 

The outer walls of the quadrangle are ornamented by fine deep 
horizontal bands,§ the intervals being occupied by rectangular figures 
18 inches high, 13 inches wide, and 4,5 feet apart, the whole being 
surmounted by an entablature of the same design as that of the 
‘peristyle.” “The base of the wall is buried deep in accumulated earth 
‘ See Cannon hae inte XVIEL Md ante Plate TX. p. 92. 

See Photograph, —— — — No. XXIV. 

§ See Photograph, 
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and rubbish; but to the 8S. W. of the gateway, and on a level — 


the bottom of the fluted torus which crowns its basement, is part ofa 


similar torus,* or string-course, projecting from, and running hori- 
zontally along, the face of the wall, This torus no doubt ran along 
the exterior face of the whole quadrangle, and is probably still in good 
preservation below the ground. Lastly, the front wall is ornamented 
at each extremity with a trefoil-headed} recess covered by a pediment, 
the latter resting on half engaged pillars, which are flanked by square | 
pilasters $ (one-eighth) engaged, in every way like those of the 
interior. The quadrangle has had two larfe wells in the W. 8. W. 
and K. N. E. corners, probably to supply water for flooding the 
enclosure ; and half way between the steps of the gateway inside and 
the steps of the temple there is a square strucfure of stone, cut away 
in the centre as if to receive the end of a prop toa raised pathway,t 
such as that suggested by General Cunningham as the probable con- 

nection between the gateway and the temple at Marttand. The object 
of erecting temples in the midst of water appears to him to have been 
* to place them more immediately under the protection of the Nagas, 
or human-bodied and snake-tailed gods, who were zealously worshipped 
for ages throughout Kashmir.” 

The entrance or gateway§ stands in the middle of the N. N. W. 
side of the quadrangle, and is 254 feet in width, nearly that of the 
‘temple itself. Outwardly the gateway somewhat resembles the 
temple, in the disposition of its parts and in the decorations of its 
pediments and pilasters, It is open to the N. N. W. and 8.58. E., 
and is divided inéo two distinct portions by a cross wall 3} feet thick, 
with a doorway in the centre closed by a wooden door. These inner 
and outer porticoes of,the doorway are each 164 feet wide and 6} feet 
deep. Their side walls are decorated each with a miniature temple 
having a square-headed doorway, surmounted by a pyramidal pedi- 
ment representing a double roof. The tympanum of each compartment 
of these roofs is occupied with the trefoiled decoration, common to 
the Kashmirian buildings, resting on the architrave, as in the door- 
way pediments of the temple itself. The pediment of the gateway, 

* See Photograph, No. ITI. 
+ Seo Cunningham, p. 270, para. 25 and Photograph, No. ITI. 


See Cunnincham, peace 2 273, para. 31, and page 287, para. 8. 
See Photopraph, No. ILI, 
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outside and in, is supported on half engaged fluted pillars, 163, feet 
high, and 14 inches in diameter. As at Bhaumajo, the base of the 
tympanum”™ is reduced to two short returns of the horizontal mouldings 
of the pediment, each of which serves as a sort of upper abacus to the 
pedimental pilasters. The doorway pilasters, supporting the archi- 
trave (2} feet high, and broken through as usual in the temples of 
Kashmir), are as high asthe base of the main pilaster capitals, and 
4% feet higher than those of the quadrangle. Besides the doorway 
pilasters, there are two fluted columns of the same height (including 
a sort of second capital) and 18} inches in diameter, one on each side 
of the entrance, 7% feet apart, supporting the architrave. The second 
capital corresponds to the transverse beam of the peristyle connecting 
the pillar with its pilaster; but here it is detached on all sides, It 
is cruciform,t and so projects on each side of the capital proper. 
These columns are distant from the square “doorway pilasters respec- 
tively about one diameter. The roof of the gateway, like that of 
the temple, has perished; but it was evidently pyramidal, for the 
corners of the base of the great pediments (outside and in remain, 
and their angles are equal to those at the base of the doorway 
pediments. 

The basement of the gateway is approached on either side by a 
flight of six steps} 7% feet wide, supported by flank walls 7? feet in 
length, and terminating in‘upright stones,§ each separated by an 
interval from the main wall, and ornamented with a standing figure, 
said by the pundits to represent a servant of Siva. 

The material of which the buildings are constructed, is a pale, 
‘coarse granite, of which there seems to be no quarry within reach on 
the left bank of the Jhelum. This circumstance is remarkable, 
considering the enormous size and weight of some of the stones 
employed. Mr. Drew, a geologist in the service of H. H. the 
Maharajah, thinks that the blocks of granite must have been carried 
down some of the valleys on the opposite side into the river bed, 
whence they were brought for the construction of the temple. Mortar 
has been «ised in all parts of the buildings, Opposite the gateway, 

® Seo Photograph, No, IIT. 

See Photograph, No. 11. and Cunningham, pp. 269-70, para. 24, 


" See Photograph, No. ITT. 
| i See Photograph, No, II, , 
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across the road, there is a large cistern, (like that attached to the 


central temple of the second group of buildings beyond Wangat®), cut os 
out of a single block of granite. It is 6% feet long, 5 feet wide. and” * 


2% feet high. There is another cistern} of the same kind, but of smaller 
dimensions, close by. 4 

The Hindoos residing on the spot say that the tenn ple was built by 
one Bonadutt (hence the name Boonyar), whose brother built or 
began a temple at’ Venapoora beyond Sopur. The situation is ver 
fine, in a deodar forest on the left bank of the Jhelum, which roars 
below as it descends in foaming cataracts.* — behind, the 
pine-aglad hills rise precipitously to a great height. About — 
up, there is a strange formation of rock, resembling a human figure, 
which is said by the pundits to be the petrefaction of an evil spirit, 
who formerly devoured men and women passing that way. <A very 
holy fakir, they say, fixed the man-eater for ever where the figure is 
now seen. : 

After carefully examining every part of the Bhaniyar buildings, I 
am. inclined to think that they are older than the quadrangle at 
Marttand{, and of about the same age as the temples beyond Wangat. 

They probably owe their escape from the hand of the destroyer to 
their secluded situation, which is quite off all the old thoroughfares 
leading from the Punjab to Kashmir, about three miles lower down 
the Jhelum than Nowshera, on its left bank. 

I iound no trace of an att oe on any of the buildings. 


J ‘PeEMPLES is Lipar. . 


About half a mftle beyond Ladoo, and two miles to the left of the 
rogd leading from Pampur to Awantipore, there are two temples, one 


surrounded by water, (Plate XIV.) and a smaller one, close by, a little 


higher up the hill side. 
‘The ground plan of the former is a square of 24 feet, with corner 


pilasters 3} feet thick and 6 inches projected. There is only one 
doorway, to the W. S. W. Lis head is semicircular, with a pyramidal 
pediment slightly projected and divided into two portions, of which 
the upper one is plain, and the other is occupied by a semicircular 


. * See below, p. 106. + See Photograph, No, Lit, 
- t See Cunningham, p, 263, para, LV. 
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ornament. The apex of the pediment reaches to the top of the cornice, 
which runs round the top of the walls on the outside. The roof is 
entirely gone. 

The interior is a circle, the diameter of which diminishes from the 
ground upwards. Four feet from the floor it is 17,5, feet. There 
is a cornice 20 inches high, 9,5, feet above the floor. Its mouldings 
are the same as those of the lowest course of the cefling of the small 
temple,* viz. three fillets, like those of the Payach dome,f put that 
the edge of the middle one is round instead of square. 

The diameter of the circle formed by the projecting edge of the 
cornice is 15 feet. The thickness of the wall at the doorway, is 3% 
feet. The wall on the inside shows signs of fire having been used, 
perhaps to destroy the roof, which may have been of wood. The top 
of the doorway inside is formed by the underside of the course from 
which the cornice of the interior is projected. 

There is adrain on the south side, as at Payach, for carrying off 
the water used in the services of the temple. The height ‘of the 
wall outside from the top of the cornice is 10}° feet. The corner 
pilasters stand on a basement 2,5; feet high, and are 6} inches pro- 
jected beyond the face of the wall (See Plate XIV.) This basement is 
carried all round the building, except where it is broken by the door- 

way; the bottom of the basement being on a level with that of the 
doorway. . 

The uppermost course of the basement is nearly flush with the 
corner pilasters, but the next two courses ‘Project 54 inches beyond 
the uppermost one. © * 

The basement of the temple stands on a platſerm 48 fect square, 3 
faced with stone walls, forming a sort of lower basement, as, at 


Bhaniyar.{ 


- £: -- 


The whole stands in the middle of a tanks of very clear watery = 


which issues from two springs in the N. E. corner. The tank is 


now 3 feet deep, but I could not ascertain whether there was a ‘stone — 
bottom below the accumulated mud, The tank has been a square of — 
about 70 feet, with stone walls supporting the bank, now 2 feet above 


* Sce below, p. 100. 
See Cunningham, Plate XT. and page 258, para, 10, 
Sce Photograph, No. |, and ante, p. 92, 
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foundations of w alls,* whisk seem to have formed a square of | 100 | cot 
- There is an ancient looking lingam 4} feet high, 1} feet in diam ter, 

with 8 flat faces, of dark limestone, standing in the water near the | 
= springs which supply the tank. It probably once stood. in the centre 
of the temple, like that at the Takht. ; 

The round head of the doorway outside has a sort of keystone _ —* 

(Plate XIV.), being a projection from the lower face of a stone of the 

course next above, as in the entrance to * temple at Marttand,+ 

and other Kashmirian arches. F 
The smaller of the Lidar temples stands a little above and behind 

(i. e. to the north of) the first. Its ground plan is a square of 10} feet, _ 

Tt has only one doorway, viz., to the west. All the walls have corner 

: pilasters 15 inches thick. | 

The doorway has a square top covered by a pediment, which rests 
upon the jambs of the door, the tympanum being occupied by the 
trefoiled ornament, The trefoil contains a niche which once held 

a figure. *This pediment is covered by another, having a trefoiled 

tympanum. The trefoiled arch rests, as usual, upon small “pilasters 

. on each side of the door, but the pediment is supported upon bold 

. square pillars, which are: attached to the building by walls of less 
breadth and 8 inches long. The temple in front is a plJain copy of 
that at Pandrethan,} or perhaps the original from which # was taken. 
The capitals of the corner pilasters are ornamented with two animals 
(I think Bulls) standing back to back; and those of the square 
pillars, supporting the principal pediment, are decorated with # bold 
flowered ornament. The roof of the building is pyramidal, but its 

ourer facing of stone has disappeared. The walls are 2,5 feet thick. 
The basement is buried. The interior forms a square of 6 feet, the 

walls being 7 feet high and plain. 

The ceiling is formed of 9 blocks, four of which rest over the 
angles of the walls. The same process is again repeated with an 
uppertourse of four stones, by which the opening is still further 
narrowed to a square of 2/5 feet ; and lastly, the opening is closed by 


— 


* Seo Cunningham, gp 258, 258, — 11. 
+ See Photograph, No. XX 
> T Seo Photograph, No. V. 
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a single stone without ornament. The edges of the lowest course have 
a plain moulding of three straight edged fillets, 
yas (Vide woodcuts) and the upper course a similar 
one, except that the central fillet is rounded. 

To the east and west of the temple are ree- 
. tangular foundations, of the same width as, and 
continuous with, that of the temple itself; but 
there is no trace of surrounding walls. There 
are, however, numberless hewn stones lying about 
in aM directions. From the position of the 
. building, the ground being high on three gidess 
it may once have stood in water, like the other temple. The pedestal 
of a lingam remains in the centre of the interior. 
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Buaumaso.* «¢ 


At Bhaumajo (pronounced Bhoomzoo by the natives) there are 
two temples, besides that described by General Cunningham. The 
larger of the two has been appropriated by the Muahomedans for 
a tomb, and disguised as much as possible; so much 50, indeed, 
, that when first I visited the cave temple, I did not think it worth 
— while examining this other close by, on account of its new and 
— plastered appearance. It is, however, in a very perfect state of preser- 
: vation,) but its details cannot, at present, be seen on account of the 
_ thiek plaster with which the building is in most parts overlaid. The 
— pyramidal roof is probably uninjured, but it is buried in a ‘mound 
. surmounting the square Mahomedan roof, whigh now disguises’ 
nature of the building. Withsome difficulty, I gbtained admission $ 
erie interior, which I found to be a square of 8 feet. The ceiling — 
is like that of the smaller temple at Lidar.+ There is a door on the 
* a “nor side, but the other walls are covered with plaster, rendering il —* 
ae eS, m possible to see whether they once had doors or. not. “The third 7 
temple, , however, on the west of the tomb, has oy one door, | vi 
| tot | the north. 
s “Th » ex xterior is a square of 164 a | 
es th ok. ease Verona i ha 
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all the sides. I could not find out how far the porches project teyon nd | 
the walls, owing to the plaster; but the one on the river side (wl J 
the door is) projects 3 feet beyond the staal] pilasters which ‘sup —* 
the doorway pediment. + . 

The intervening spaces between the sides of the porches od the — 
corner pilasters are filled in with mortar, 

The small pediment of the doorway within the trefoiled — 
like that of the cave temple,* but is supported on independent — 
pilasters of its own. The porches are 11 feet one inch wide. - a? ite 

To the west of the temple above descrilted, also on the bank of = 
the river, are the remains of a smaller temple of the same kind. Its _ ? 
interior is a square of 7 fect, with a roof like that of the smaller _ 
temple at Lidar.+ Below the roof is a cornice of three square edged —* 
fillets, like those of both courses of the ceiling. 

The building has, I think, had no corner pilasters. It has porches 
on all four sides, 5inches projected. The only opening is on the north 
side: the other porches containing closed doorways, which, like the 
porch pediments, are an exact copy of those of the cave temple.f 
The exterior of the roof has been destroyed. * 


TempPLes NEAR WANGAT. 
About 8 miles above Wangat, on the right bank of the river 
Kanknai, are two groups of temples of all sizes, more or less in 


a state of ruin. 
The first group, viz., that nearest to Wangat, consists of six tem- 


ples,§ with a gatgway and an enclosing wall. (See woodcut, p. 102) 


‘The ground plan ofethe principal building is a square of 25 feet, with 


pilasters at the corners 33 feet in thickness, and having a projection 
of two inches beyond the temple walls. There are four porches 144 
feet wide, with a projection of 2§ feet beyond the corner pilasters. On 
tayo sides they contain closed —— the recesses of which (like 
those at Pathan||) once held linga, whose pedestals are still in their 


places. @ 
The porches were all surmounted by pediments of high pitch, covering 


* trefoiled areles, which rest on } engaged square pilasters. Over each 


* Seo Cunningham, plate X. + See ante, page 99. JT See Cunningham, plate X. 
§ See Cunningham, p. 273, para. 31. || See Cunningham, p. 253, para. 1. 
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References. 
A. Massive wall forming facing to hill. | J. (On tap). Steep mountain side co- 


B.B. Foundation of original wall of vered with — 


enclosure. J.J. (On sides). Dense jungle. 
C. Gateway. K. Temple to west. 
D. Base of lingam. L. Temple to enst. 
E. Road to second group. N. Road to Wangnt. 
H. Templo to west. R. R. Kanknai river. 


_ doorway, within the large trefoil arch, is a pyramidal pediment, of which 
the tympanum is occupied with the trefoil ornament, resting on the 
architrave which covers the pilasters of the doorways. The base of the 
great pediment of the porches is on a level with that of the capital of the 
corner pilasters, but the upper portions of these pediments have 
disappeared. There were two entrances, to the E. N. B. and W. Ss. 
W. respectively. The former has the remains of short flanking walls 
(aftérwards added, it would seem) projecting 25 feet beyond the 
porch. They do not appear to have risen higher “than the base of 
the capitals of the porch pilasters. The roof is stil] standing, and is 
pyramidal, but its outer facing of stone has fallen, forced out, probably, 
by the expansion of the roots of a tall fir and other trees, which grew 
out of the pyramid. The interior, which has been much injured by 
fire, is a square of 17 feet, the walls below the cornice being 134 feet 
high, and plain; but the roof forms a hemispherical dome, 17 feet 
in diameter, of which the centre has been decorated by a large 
expanded lotus flower. The cornice is one foot high, with a moulding 
of three bands; the upper two projecting each beyond the one below it. 


— 
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The stones of the interior of the dome diminish in size, from about — 
1} feet long and 6 inches wide in the lower courses, to squares of about | 
six inches near the centre. The foundation of the dome is formed of 
large blocks of stone, about 2 feet high, decorated with three straight 
“ edged fillets as at Payach,* the two upper ones broad and projecting 


each beyond that immediately below it, and the lowest narrowest. — 


The spandrels of the dome are plain and horizontal. 

Within a few yards of the principal temple, to the north, there are 
the remains, more or less ruined, of five small temples, three to the 
east (L.), and two to the west (H and K). “All but one of them are 
built qn the same general plan as the temple already described, but: 


have only one door each. The two to the west have their doors to— 


the east and south respectively. The doorway of the latter (H) is 
, like that of the temple A of the second group, described below. The 
other three sides of H are decorated each with a miniature double- 
roofed temple, but without an enclosing porch like those of A. It has a 
water-spout on the north-west side. The other temple on the west(K) 
has been a copy of the principal building, without the second doorway. 
Of the other three small temples, that corresponding in position 
to the one nearest the central building on the west, has its door to 
the south east, and is built on the same plan as H. So has the next 
one to it (almost tonching it) on its north-east side. Its walls have 
been plain on three sides, and there is a waterspout on the west. The 
third of these temples, almost touching the first (on its north side), has 
four doorways; that on the east being larger than the others, with 
* — | (1 think) a flight of steps to the Bast. 
(ZL). It has a stone water-spout 
projecting on the N. W. W. side. 
In the interior the walls are plain. 
The céiling (as in the Pandrethan 
temple, Plate XVIII.) is formed 
of 9 blocks, four of which rest over 
the angles of the walls and reduce 
the opening to a square. The same 
: process is again repeated with an 
: upper course of four stones, by which the opening is still further nar- 
; * Sco Cunningham, p. 268, para. 10, + See Cunuingham, p. 235, para, 1V, 
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rowed to a square of 2} feet ; and lastly this opening is covered by 4 
single stone, decorated with a large expanded lotus surrounded by ‘a nar- 
row square moulding, whose angles bisect the sides of the upper open- 
ing of the ceiling. All tlhe angles are occupied by a flowered ornament 
of three leaves, something like that of the upper part of the tympa- 
num in the niche of the upper roof at Payach.* 

The gateway, about 22} feet wide, is to the N. N. E. of the 
principal temple, almost in the N. E. corner of the enclosing wall, 
and about 30 feet from the nearest of the smaller temples. It was 
divided into two chambefs, and had two columns on each front; one 
on either side of the entrance and supporting the architrave, as in 
the Bhaniyar gateway.t The surrounding wall formed on two sides 
a facing and support to the platform, on which the temples stand. 
On one of these sides, viz. that to the east, the wall is over 20 fect 
high in some places, and is built of small "thin dark-coloured stone 
without mortar. On another side, viz. that on which the gateway is, 
and the furthest from the river, only the foundation remains; but 
14 feet beyond it there is a second wall, very massive, built of rough 
blocks of stone, and forming a facing to the hill. It has evidently 
been erected at a later date, to protect the temples and the gateway 
from a landslip (probably), which threatened to bury them all in its 
descent towards the river. | 

There is built up in this wall a fragment of the pediment of one of 
the smaller temples. At the 8. W. corner of the enclosure there is 
the base of an enormous /ingam, 5} feet in diameter. 

F¥om the N. E. corner of the first group of teneples there was a 
road-way flanked with large stones? leading down to,the second group, 
afew hundred yards distant. Half way down, a little..to the right 
of the road, are the ruins of a small solitary temple, but so much_ 
injured that it is impossible to make out the original form of the 
building. Close to it is a block of granite (measuring 10 feet in 


length, 16 inches in height, and 26 inches in thickness) which seems 


to have formed part of the facing wall of a resting-place just above it, 
where the base of a small column is still in its place, at one corner of ~ 
a rectangular platform, A little further down the road, on the same 


Bide, is another rectangular platform, which seems to have been the 


* See Cunningham, plate No, XII. 
LS + See ante, p. 96, and Photograph, No, ITI. 
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basement of a bara durree, or some such structure, 100 feet 
67 fect wide. It must have had a broad open v 
The bases of the pillars on one of the } sides — that to 
east), eight in number, are all but one still in their ! 
— pillars were fluted and two feet in diameter, with an — 
of nearly 12} feet. Numerous fragments of them are lying — 
all directions. 


' The uppermost course of the basement stones (on which the 









second course (which is almost entirely buri@d in the ground), In the — 


centre, of the platform there are the remains of what appear to have been 


the walls of an apartment. we 
About 20 yards tothe N. E. of the platform there are the ruins of the 
: enclosing wall of the second group of temples eleven in number, Gat 
woodcut below), with the remains of a gateway in the centre, about 
22,’ feet wide, similar to that belonging to the first group.* Like 
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References. 
A: K.- Simall temple on hill sido. 
; i ethene RRR. Kanknai river. 
‘ Road to first group of temples. S. Spring. - 
sy J.J, Jungle, T. ‘Tank. 


“the latter, it was divided into two chambers, and had flanking 
‘pillars to the front and rear, like those at Bhaniyar.y Their 
* Sce ante, p. 104, + See Photograph, No, ILL, 
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bases on the river side are still in their places. Immediately 
inside the gateway, to the left, are the ruins of a small temple A, like 
those of the first group. Its only entrance, a trefoiled arch covered 
by a pediment resting on independent pilasters, looks to the N. E. 
#. ¢. in the direction of the central building. Over the doorway 
pediment, and resting on square pilasters, is another trefoiled arch, 
occupying the tympanum of the porch pediment. The square pilasters 
project 15 inches, and are attached to the building by short walls, as 
at Pandrethan.* | The other three walls are ornamented with similar 
porches, projecting about B inches, and containing each the front of a 
miniature temple with two roofs, The recesses once held linga.t,. The 
interior is blocked up with the debris of the roof. 

Between A and the principal temple, and a little to the north of 
them, are the ruins of another temple (B), of which the basement 
alone remains, amid a heap of huge stones, earth, and jungle. The 
ground plan of this building was a square of about 18 feet with corner 
pilasters 27? feet thick, and four porches projecting about 14 inches 
beyond the pilasters. 

Close to the central and principal temple, at its N. W. corner, is a 
huge cistern (like those at Bhaniyar{), cut out of a single block of 
granite, 15 feet long, 74 feet wide, and 3 feet high, with a projecting 
spout on the W. 8S. W., one of the shorter sides. 

The central building here is much more injured than that of the 
former group, and is buried half way up the porches on two sides, 
It appears, however, to have been very much like the corresponding 
temple of the first group, but it had only one entrance, viz. towards 
the W. 58S. W. facing the gateway. — 

The interior is a square of 17 feet. The lowest courseof the dome, 
consisting of 8 stones, each 22 inches high, has not the — 
which the other dome has in this place, but seems to have had one 


narrow plain moulding at the edge, and above it there is a concave 


course, about 18 inches high, with a moulding resembling the frieze 


of entablature No, 2, (of Marttand), given by General Cunningham 
on plate VJII accompanying his Essay. The entrance has the remains 


of projecting walls§, like those of the large temple in the first group, 


- ® Seo Canningham, plate XXI. + See Cunningham, p, 283, and plate No, XX, 


_ £ Bee ante, p. 97. § See ante, p. lve, 
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The corner pilasters of this temple are 4 feet thick, the ground plan = 


being & square of 26 fect, as in the other case. A few yards to the 
S. 8. E. of the central temple is a small one (C), seven feet square, 
with one round-headed doorway 83§ feet wide, Waving mouldings the | 
same as those of G, and looking im the same direction as that of 
the principal building. On the other three sides, there are si ih 

porches with closed square headed doorw ‘ays. The basement (of | 





which part only is above the ground) seems to have been like that of 
Bhaumajo.* The entablature over the doorways, beneath the base ~ 


of the pyramidal pediment, like the entabnture over the corners of 
the building (on each side of the pediment) is decorated like frieze 
No, 2, of the Marttand entablature, shewn by General Cunningham. | 
The porches project 44 inches, The interior is a square of 42 feet. 
The roof is constructed of horizontal courses, like these of L: CWood- 
ent on p. 102.) The tppermost stone is decorated with an ex- 
panded lotus flower. The two lower courses are ornamented each with a 
moulding of three square-edged fillets, like those of the Payach dome.7 

To the N. N. E. and 8. 8S. W. of this small temple are the ruins of 
two others. That in the former direction (D), a mer@heap of ruins, 
had its only entrance on the same side as that of the central temple, 
The other (EF) is a heap of huge stones, scarcely one of which is in 
its original place. Eight feet behind the 5S. 5. W. temple is a fourth 
small one (F), with a square headed doorway which has plain 
perpendicular and horizontal mouldings. There are similar doorways 
on the other sides, but only that on the N, N. W. has an opening. 
The interior is # square of 5} feet. The roof has been formed of 
horizontal coursgs;-of which the lowest alone remains, forming a 
equare opemlng of — 4 feet. The walls are 20 inches thick. 

There has been another small temple to the S. S. W. of that last 
described, but it is now only a heap of stones; and on its N. W. side 
I think there are the foundations of one, if not two, more temples. 

To the N. N. E. of the central building are the ruins of a very elegant 
temple (G), the interior of which formed a square of about 9 
fect. The walls were plain, with a cornice of 3 horizontal bands, 
the centre one having a rounded edge: The walls are 2,7, feet thick. 


* See Cunningham, plate No. X. + See Cunningham, plate No. XI, 
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The only entrance is to the 8. S. W. The head of the doorway is 


round, and has a few parallel — —— plain mouldings, which are 
joined to the similar mouldings of the sides by short horizontal returns. 
To the N. FE. of the Tast, and a few feet only distant, are the ruins of 
another small temple, the ground plan of which was a square of 6} feet. 

The wall enclosing all of these buildings, has been plain and very 
massive. Many of the stones are still in their places on the N. N. W. 
side, some of them being 7 feet long, 22 inches high, and 22 inches 
thick. The wall measures 161 feet by 118 feet, the longer sides 
being towards the river‘and the hill —— On the former 
side the wall forms a support to the platform on which the temples 
stand ; and on the latter, a facing to the hill side, which has either 
been cut away to form the quadrangle, or has subsequently come 
down in a landslip, threatening to bury all the buildings in its descent 
towards the river. Wherever the lower part of the wall remains and 
is visible on the outside (as it is near the gateway), there is a string 
course, like that at Bhaniyar.* 

Immediately beyond the enclosing wall, at its N. N. W. corner, is 
atank (T) of miost delicious water, very cold and clear. The bottom of 
the tank is considerably above the level of the quadrangle, which 
might therefore have been kept flooded from the tank. The water 
issues from the hill on the N. W. W. side of the tank, through the 
stones of the wall, and was probably the canse of this site being 
selected for all these buildings. Not only the temples, but the 
neighbourhood is now forsaken by all 4:uman beings, and there is not 


a resident Hindu for many miles, But the spring (8) still rans on the 


same as ever, affording another instance of the temporary nature of 
man’s greatest devices compared with that of things not byman, 

To the west of the tank, and the north of the second ‘Eroup of 
temples, on the hill side, and almost buried in the ground, are the 
ruins of a small solitary temple. The roof is broken into two portions 
(like’that of the Payach temple}), of which the upper one, a pyramid _ 
formed of a single stone 2§ feet square, is still in its place, 

The situation of the two groups of buildings is very wild and 
secluded, but not grand like that of the Bhaniyar temple, 


© See ante, p- ————— h, No. IIT, 
+ See Cunningham, plate N XI 
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They are onthe right bank of the Kanknai river, about 3 miles 
dGove ’Wangat, and not on the Brahimsur stream, where the latter 
place i# incorrectly marked in the trigonometrical survey map. The 
Kanknai is nearer to the temples than the Jhelum is to that of 
Bhaniyar, and is quite as noisy as the latter river, but its dimensions 
are much less. The mountains on both sides of the stream above the 
temples rise to a great height and are very steep. They are covered 
with forests of pine and fir; and, not far distant tothe N. N. E,, 
the head of the valley is — by a bare, dark green hill, with the 
snow still remaining in its clefts on the 27th of July. The temples 
are built of a coarse, pale granite, like that used at Bhaniyar, and 
mortar is found in most of the buildings. There are tall firs growing 
out of the roof of the principal temple of each group, and many oi 
the smaller temples have been much injured by other trees forcing 
their way through the walls. 

The best way to the temples from Srinagar is by Gundgrbul, 
Kuchnungul, and Wangat. 


DyAMUN, BETWEEN NowsHuera AND Unt. 


On the leit bank of the Jhelum, between Nowshera and Uri, and 
about 3} miles from the latter place, are the ruins of a fine temple and 
gateway, similar to those of Bhaniyar.* There has been also a sur- 
rounding quadrangle, but very little of it remains. . 

The ground plan of the temple is a square of 23 fect, with commer 
pilasters 2% feet thick and six inches projected beyond the walls of 
the building. The porches, of which three contain closed 
are each 16 feet wide, with a projection of 1} feet. The doorways 
have square hess with plain straight mouldings, and are surmounted 
by containing the trefoil ornament. The pediments are 
supported on half engaged fluted pillafs. The only entrance, viz. to 
the W. N. W., is approached by a flight of steps like that of 
Bhaniyar.+ 

The interior is a square of 12 feet, but is nearly filled up with the 
debris of the pyramidal roof. The interior walls had a cornice of 
three plain mouldings, like those of one of the larger temples at 
Wangat.j Part of the pyramidal roof is still standing. It has been 





orways, 


* See ante, p. 91, and Photographs, Nos. I. TI. II. and XIIT. 
Tt See Photograph, No, L. tT Sce ante, p. 102, 
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very massive, but hollow. The basement of the temple is like, that 


‘ 


f 


of Bhaniyar,® but «a good deal of it is concealed by earth and jJunglery 


The steps of the temple are about 194 feet from those of the 
gateway, but the latter are covered with earth and fragments of stone. 

The exterior face of the surrounding wall has been ornamented 
like that at Bhaniyar,} and there were two recesses in the corners of 
the front wall, like those’ at Marttand and Bhani yar. The colonnade 
of the interior has entirely disappeared, if any ever existed. I found 
no fragments of small columns, like those of the Bhaniyar peristyle ; 
but the quadrangle is s& filled up with earth, fragments of stone, 
trees and jungle, that whole pillars may be concealed from, view. 
I think there was a peristyle; because behind the temple I found 
part of a basement, like that on which the columns of the peristyle 
stand at Bhaniyar { 

The gateway is built on the same plan : as that at Bhaniyar,§ and 
is 25@ feet wide. It is divided into two compartments, each 17 feet 
by 5} feet. The short side walls of cach compartment are decorated 
With two trefoil headed niches, one above the other, with pyramidal 
pediments. The upper part of the gateway has disappeared, but 

t fragments of the four large fluted columns which supported the 
ii architrave, are lying about in the neighbourhood, and also the capital 


of.one of these columns, elaborately carved with small figures and. 


flowered ornaments. Nearly the whole of the outer wall of the 
qnadrangle is still standing, but its character is concealed, in most 


' parts, by, the earthwhich on three sides is up to the top of the wall. 


The *whole of the ruins are so buried in jungle tht I passed along 


i the road, on my way to Kashinir, without noticing’ them at all. The 
a material is black stone (1 think — streaked ing of ° 







white marble. ° — 
. ‘The situation is wild, like that of the Bhaniyar temple, the hill 
. — to a great height immediately behind the ruin. = 


. | Maxvus Bat. 
i — At theeS. E. corner of the lake of Manus Bal, there is a small 
* * temple, of which the roof only was above the water on the 9th of 


=" . See Photograp h, No, T. Fs See Photograph, No. IT. 
a — See Photograph, No, LI, 


See Photograph, No. iil, F 
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Angust. (Plate XIX.) In the winter, I was told, the bailding —* 
_stands,on dry ground. At other seasons the whole is sometimes below A 
the hiss of the lake. | ane 
The roof is very like that of the Payach tempile,* being broken — * 
two distinct portions by an ornamental band ; each portion ye Ae 
formed of a single stone. The upper stone is 5 feet square at its” 
base, and is plain on all sides. The ornamental band} is like — 






















a? 
- 


Bi te 
Payach, divided into spaces alternately projecting and retiring. che - 
latter are square and occupied by the lotus; but the projecting @1 nds 
are carved into upright mouldings, sligtely rounded at — id = 


bottom, and surmounted by a straight and horizontal band, ui The 
north, south, and east sides of the lower portion of the roof 
plain. The top seems to have been crowned by a mlon-tike 
ornament, of which the base only remains. as oe 

The temple appears t6 be a square of about 6 feet, col — 
one doorway, to the west, covered by a pyramidal pediment, wh Lic h 
is divided. into two portions by a horizontal return of the : side 
“mouldings, as inthe case of the Marttand colonnade.— The t ppet rs, 
‘portion is occupied by the head and shoulders of a figure holding — 
sort of staff in the leit hand, and with something, which L could not mi - st * 
out, under the left arm, (See Plate XIX.) In the niche (like those 2 bt Oe 
-Payach$) formed by the trefoil over the doorway, there is a sitti ue 
ficure, holding a sort of club in the left hand. The angles of the lower | Sa * 
_ portion of the doorway pediment, below the horizontal moulding and 4 
above the trefoil, are occupied each with a naked figure leaning against 
the head of theetr efoil, and holding up over the arch a sort of waving: 
 searf,” which is ed on throngh their other hands. 


—— 





LANKA. 

On Lanka island there are the ruins of a very fine temple. Its 
ground plan appears to have been a square of 34} feet, with a sort of 
antechamber to the S. E. E., which is 11 feet wide, including the 
walls, The latter are 2,5, feet thick. This antechamber projects 
5p feet beyond the — * the Naos.. The exterior walls of the 
temple are ornamented with two rows of deep niches with cing-forled 


* See Cunningham, plate No, XIT, t See Cunningham, plate No. XVI. 
+ See Cunningham, plate No. ALL, § See Cunningham, plate No. XL, 
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heads, flanked by half engaged fiuted columns. The wall on each 
side of the antechamber has three of these niches in each TOgy, ti Cos 
12 niches in all. 

There are many small pillars lying about, almost uninjured, and 
more fragments of similar pillars. ‘The columns measure 8 feet 6% 
inches, including base and capital, the latter being like that of the 
small pillars of the Marttand* peristyle, but with beading between 
the egg-shaped ornaments. The capital of these pillars is 14} inches 
in- height. They have 6 flutes, and their diameter is 164 inches. 
The exterior face of the Walls of the antechamber have only one of the 
niches in each row. . 

The doorway is tothe 8 S. E., but I did not feel sure that there 
had not been doors on the other sides also. 

On the S. 8S. E. side of the island there is a flight of steps with 
flanking walls; and close by, in the water, a large 
lingam. There are heaps of hewn stone on all sides 
of the island at the water's edge, including frag- 
ments of square headed doorways, pyramidal pedi- 
ments, &c., and I think the island must all have 
been surrounded by a quadrangular wall, with a 
peristyle and recesses on the interior, as at Mart- 
tand. 

Near the steps are the remains of a cistern like 
the smaller onet at Bhaniyar. The building stands 
on a basement, of which a woodone4 is given in the 


margin. X 





Narayan THAL. 
This temple stands in a small tank{ on the right hand side of the 


road, going from Baramula to Mozufferabad, and abont 223 miles to 
the S. W. of the former place. It is situated in a hollow at the foot of 


the hills, and is buried in trees; and it may, therefore, easily escape 
, the notice of travellers who are not looking ont for it. The temple 
is a squareeof 15} feet, with plain walls. There is only one doorway 


8; feet high, and 3 feet wide, on the east side, its top being formed 


. See Cunningham, plate No. XV, and plate No. VIT, fig. 6. 
+ See ante, p. 97. } See photograph, No. XVI, 
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by the ends of two stones, whose lower corners are rounded off, 


forming an arch one foot high, The walls are formed of eight courses, 


of which two are below the surface of the water. on i 
The roof of the temple is alow pyramid, also formed of eight 


the walls. The second course from the top of the roof is formed of 
one stone, 45 feet square at the bottom, and 1} feet high. Over it 
are thre small stones, forming the uppermost course, of which the 
centre 1s pierced with a hole, 6 inches in diameter, apparently made 
to receive the end of a finial that is wantedeto complete the pyramid, 

Thg interior is a square of 7} feet, and is 95, feet high. The floor 
was in July more than a foot below the surface of the water. The 
inside walls are formed of horizontal courses, each consisting of four 
stones only, one on each side of the building. The course over the 
doorway is slightly projected and rounded, forming a sort of string 
course along the walls. Above it are eight courses; the sides of the 
building diminishing in length as they near the top, and the slope of 
the walls being straight, 

The uppermost course of the interior walls, forming a small square 
opening, 1s crowned by a single flat stone. 

There are a great many stones lying about the tank, but I could 
not find the foundation of an enclosing wall,* and, owing to the rushes 
and other weeds which abound in the water, I could not ascertain 
whether the bottom of the tank had been flagged or not. I did not 
find any part of the pedestal of a lingam in the temple. 

The tank is *fed by a running stream, which comes from a ¢pring 
in the side of the*hill immediately behind. 

Some_ot tlie stones of the temple walls are 9} feet long and 13 
inches high. 


. Furrescuur, Kasunre, 


After crossing the hill at the end of the valley, about two miles 
from Baramula, on the way to Nowshera, a short distance off the 
road, to the left, towards Gul-murg, there are the ruins of a grand 
temple, in a village called (since Runjeet Sing’s conquest of the 
country) Futtehghur, Runject had a fort built round the temple, 

* See Cunningham, p, 285, para. Ll. 
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using the stone of its pyfamidal roof, and probably of its enclosing 
. quadrangle, for the construction of his walls of defence. The round 
plan of the temple is a square of 463 feet. There were four porches, 
each 274 feet wide, with a projection 3,1, feet beyond the temple walls. 
The only door was on the W. N. W. side, the other three porches con- 
taining closed doorways, like those at Bhaniyar.* The doorways had 
pyramidal pediments, the tympanum being occupied by the trefoil 
ornament, and were supported on half engaged finted colunms, with 
capitals decorated with the egg-shaped ornament.¢ The doorway 
pediments were siirmountes! by those of the porches, with noble trefoiled 
arches occupying the tympanum; the principal pediments being sup- 
ported on fine square pilasters, and the arches resting, as usual, on 
half engaged square pillars of their own. The corner pilasters are 74 
feet thick, and 44 inches projected. The capitals of the square pilastors, 
like the entablature of the exterior walls, wefe ornamented with small 
trefoil-headed niches, containing naked Luman figures standing ; and 
over them was a row of lotus flowers in small square panels. The 
interior measures 29 feet across, and seems to have been octagonal, 
the four principal sigdes measuring each 18} feet, and the other four 
each 9 feet; but the whole building is buried in earth and the debris 
of the roof nearly up to the top of the doorways, andit is consequently 
not possible to take all the measurements accurately. Some of the 
stones (black limestone?) are very large, measuring 1075 feet in length 
3¢ feet in height, and 3! feet in thickness, From the exterior face 
of the porch to the back of the recess formed by the closed doorway is 
S} feet. ° . 


7. > 
TEWAN. \ 














About a mile to the left of the road beyond Bimbaga, at a village called 
_ Dewan, near the foot of the hills, there are the ruins of a temple built 
: after the plan of the principal temples beyond Wangat, but of smaller 
_ dimensions, It has only one door, viz. to the south; but there are por- 
_ ‘ches, similar to that on the south, on the other three sides, containing 
— closed door-ways. The roof is entirely gone, and the walls look as if 
they would very soon topple over, The basement is buried. The 
— See photograph, No. I. 
See Cunningham, plate VII. fig. 6, 
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in a tank, and to have had an enclosing wall. Immediately be t behi — 
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interior is a square of about 11 feet. The temple seems — stood 






is the steep hill side, covered with fine spreading cedars. 
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Tempies at Parirat SvucGanpaeswarna.* . —— 

The inner chamber of i the smaller of the two Pathan tem — > 

, as Cunningham says, “ quite plain,’ except that in the west wa oth 
di are four small niches in a line, 54 feet from the floor, tw two ¥ pe > | 
trefoiled heads and two square-headed. To the right of the gate 
ruins there is a fragment of a fluted column, “one foot in diameter, like * 
those of the Avantiswami peristyle, and, a little further to the front, 
a fragment of a larger fluted column (having 20 flutes) 1 3 feet in diam: ster. 
too Down each flute there.is a flat band, one inch ¥ 

— _ wide, slightly projected, Near the latter — 
ftw ment there are pieces of two trefoil- headed 


—— arches, and the capitals (with parts of the 
shafts) of two of the colonnade pilasters, pai —* 
There is also, on the spot, the base (22 J 
— inches square) of a gE EEE cut on three — 
sides only. — | a 7 


SANKARA GAURESWARA. — lg 


~ 


Nearly opposite this, the larger of the two Pathan temples, on the 
left hand side of the road in a bagh of cherry trees, there isa fragment 
of a small fluted columnt+ (having 16 flutes), one foot in diameter, 
similar to that of ghe Pampur peristyle. The fragment measures about ~ 
8 fect in length, gad is standing up out of the ground, marking the 
site of a Mahomedan grave. And ina field to the east of the temple, there 
is another fragment of the same or a similar pillar, In the village of 
Pathan, I found the base of a small column like that dgscribed near 
| Sugandheswara, and another of a larger column. In and about the 
village, there are numberless huge stones, squared and otherwise carved, : 
which probably belonged to the enclosure of one or both of the temples. — 
To the east of the entrance porch of the larger temple, at 90 feet 
distance, there is the foundation of a wall of squared stones, and I 
— I could trace the foundation of a gateway. — 


— Bee Cunningham, page 281. + See Cunningham, page 283. 
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Kontn. 


At Kohil, between Awantipore and Payach, there is a miniature 
a temple, cut out of one stone, 


: ) standing near a Mahomedan 
IN e' tomb, within an enclosing 
X 


— wall of recent construction. 





(See wocdeut.) The interior 
of the temple is a cube of 
15 inches, with the centre 
of the roof hollowed out info 
a dome; and the walls are 
5 inches thick. 
_ The exterior walls are 2 
feet long withont corner 
a t# 34m pilasters, and there is only 
one entrance. On three sides there are closed doorways, with pe- 
diments like that of the entrance. The apex of the doorway pedi- 
ment is on a level With the top of the lower division of the roof, as 
at Payach,* and projects 5 inches beyond the roof at the same level. 
As at Payach, also, the pediment is unbroken, and contains the trefoil 
ornament. The doorway pilasters project one inch beyond the face of 


the wall. The basement of the temple, and the upper dfvision of the 


roof are missing. 

At the same place there are the bases of 3 small column ‘shies 
diameter has been 8 inches. Of their bases, the plinth is 7 inches high 
and 11} inches wide. The upper member also is sqfare, and somewhat 
like that of the Marttand peristyle columns,} 3 inches high. 


DrunGaMa. 


Between Ramoo and Shapuyon, a few yards from the road, on high 
ground, near Drubgama, is a miniature temple, like that at Kohil, ent 
out of a single block of stone 2 feet 8} inches square, and 4 feet 5$ 
inches high. 

It has one door to the — with a horse shoe-shaped arch, covered 
by a pyramidal pediment, broken into two portions by a return of the 


* See Cunningham, plate ALL. ‘ 
- * + Ibid, plate XV. 
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side mouldings. The upper portion is oceupied by a 
ornament, andl the lower one contains @ small ronnd pie 
on the base, thus: 











. wil * 
The width of the porch on the south side is 2 feet. On the ‘north F 
side there is a recess likg those of the Pathan temples,* with a cing: > * 
foiled head, covered by a pyramidal pediment broken into two portions | 4 
vhich the lower one is occupied by a flowered ornament. A larger 
"pediment supported on half engaged pillars surmounts the former one. 
The cast and west walls have porches very slightly projected, with 
pyramidakpediments resting on the jambs of square-headed doorways. 
The tympanum of the pediment is pied by a large trefoil ornament. 
The roof of the temple has been formed of two stones, of which the | 
upper one has disappeared, as is the case in the Kohil model. > 
The temple seems to have stood in a very small tank faced with 
stone walls. I could not find any trace of a basement. In front of 
the temple there are stones which I took for the foundation of a small 


rectangular building. 





* 


PANDRETHAN, + v 


The floor of this temple on the 7th of August Was 3,5, feet below the 
surface of the water, and aboye it there were 5}4 feet of wall. The 
opening on the south} (differing from those on the other three sides) 
appears to have been made subsequently. Its sides are not splayed 
like those of the other doorways,and seem not to have been regularly 
cut, but rudely broken away. In fact, one stone on the west side of 


- 


* Seo Conningham, p. 283, para. 1, 
+ Idem, page 253. 


a t Idem, p. 287, para. 9. 
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. the. opening is not flush with the rest, but projects a couple of inches 

sor 80 beyond the general level ®f the * of the wall. I think there 

; F ä had been originally a closed doorway outside on the south, like those 

>. - at Bh aniyar® and that the intertor of the wall on that side was original ly n 

* built up and plain. 

** General QGunninghams drawing ofthe ceiling of the temple is not quite 

4s _ comiplete. From the accompanying very accurate sketch made by Mr, 

PR. T. Burney of the Civil Service, (Plate X VIIL.jgit will be seen that 

* the : angles of the square in which the beaded circle is, are occupied by 
naked human figures, as well as the angles of the otheséquares. These 

<<. — inmermost figures have both arms outstretched, like those at Pay ach} 

seeming to hold up the circle. They have — about their slioulders, 

| resembling light scaris. The brackets supporting the cornice were 

once ornamented, and show marks of great violence having been used 

to ‘destroy the carvi Each appears to have represented a human 

“head ; for on several o thes there still remains on both sides what lo 

like plaited hair, The pediment pilasters project 5 inches beyond” : 

those supporting the trefoiled arches. The corner pilasters of the . 

fe building are 1 foot 10} inches thick. I fotfid what I took for mortar 

So ing parts of the building. i. 



























° Manrrann.{ ~ 


The middle chamber of the centre edifice is 14 feet by 63 feet ; = 
ia innermont one, the naos of the Greeks, is 18 feet by 184 fect, 
rthe remaipao of a cornice, about 15 inches high, in the eal COrnePig =~ 
— find no trace of trefoil-headed panels or any other ornament on . 
e outer walls of the quadrangle, — 
arge pillars at the extremities of the wall (in “which the 
eway is) outside, have, I think, supported the pediments of cells <* 
ti these in the ‘front wall at Bhaniyar.§  . ¢ iy 
Ee leading featnre of the entablature of the midale chamberids 
— “in soe ed atch, resting: ——— small half engaged hexagonal. 
ill 
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The soffits of tH® arch, leading from the —— or porcl 
to the antarala of mid- fF is highly decorated, C See Con ati a 
plate XVI. and woodcut overleaf. }= = — 

* 
* 





ad 


>. < 
7 Takut-1r-SvuLman.* 


With all deference to General Cunningham, I should call the geound 
plan of this temple a squaret of 142 feet, with projections on each side. 
The diameter of the interior of the temple is 153. The thickness of . 


"erty 


— the wall on cach side of the door is 5% feet, and the doétway i is projected 
— 2 feet. 
— Only one side of the enclosing: wall is perfect ; and it contains 14 


rectangular recesses, Tlie wall on another side is partly standing, and 
- seems to have contained 13 recesses. These walls each measure 22 
feet in length on the inside. The outside of the wall is quite plain [- 


—* tlt to domaete + am = 
‘ *. 
eo, ne 


* Cunningham, page 247. S 
Ibid, p. 270, para. 25, and Photograph, No. XXL . 
Ibid, p. 250, para. 18, 





. 
. 
* 
Bey. 
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The basement of the wall is 2,74, feet thick, projectiffe on the inside one 
foot beyond the wall itself. The height of the basenfent is 10 inches. 








. 
a 
> 
» 
. 
F 
! (Soffits of entrance arch of Temple. Marttand.) e 
The sloping walls, flanking the steps leading from the entrance, are 
23 feet thick. The gurrounding walls and the entrance are in much 
better preservation than the temple itself. The entrance has a round 
top (like those of the arched recesses in the rectangular panels*), whereas 
the doorway of the temple is narrow and pointed. For these and other 
! reasons, I believe the surrounding wall and the steps to be much more 
, recent in date than the temple. 
* 
* . * See Cunningham, p. 250, para. &. 
* > - P sila — 
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I was assisted in"taking the above measurement by W. Elmslie, Esq., 
M. D. ' | 


To the north of the temple, a few feet distant, there is a small 


rectangular building. Its interior is 11 feet by 10% feet, and the 
walls are 2y%5 feet thick. The 


IViin 


tlabs, supported on four hori- 
zontal stone beams, 15 inches 
wide, and 6} inches high. 
Each Bf these beams is formed 
of two stones. These beams 
,#gain rest, in the centre, on 
another stone beam (formed of 
( 2 picces) 10% feet long, 11 
inches high and 16 inches wide, 
and supported on two stone pillars (of 8 flat faces each) without 
bases. Including the capitals, the pillars are 4 feet 10} inches high 
and 2533 inches thick. (See woodcut.) The capitals are not alike. 
There is one entrance to the east, as in the temple close by. It is 
round headed, with plain mouldings parallel to the sides and top. 
The walls outside and inside are plain. The exterior of the roof is 
gone. 





AVANTISWAMI.* 


Though the Dewan at Srinagar readily consented to my opéning 
up the ruins of “Avantiswami, I experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining bildars and coolies for the work. For some weeks I could 
not get any at all, and most of the work was done by very old men 
and children. 

I excavated the whole of the peristyle on the south side of the 
quadrangle and the part of it between the S. W. corner and the 
gateway. At first I hoped that the displacement of the entablature 
over the colonnade was only local; but, on continuing the excayation, 


* See General Canningham's Essay, p. 276, and the Bishop's letter to the 
Asiatic Society, 1865, 





roof is formed of large plain 


. 
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I found that the whole of the entablature on the south side had been 
thrown down before the silting up of the quadrangle. Notwith- 
standing this circumstance, the pedimental pilasters of the recesses — 
have scarcely been injured at all. This is specially remarkable in the 
case of one pair of pilasters, which are ornamented with figures 
representing Siva or some other divinity. The woodcuts on page 122, 
from a drawing by Mr. H. Wilson of the Civil Service, give a very 
faithiul representation, of four of these pilasters. 


- - Kunamon, &c. ⸗ i) “ 


' At Kunamoh and Kroo, beyond Pampur, to the left of the Islama- 
bad road, there have been temples in the middle of small tanks, which 
(latter) still remain. At Tapur also, between Pathan and Baramula, 
there are the foundations, if not the entire basements, of two fine 
temples; and near Woosehn, on the right bank of the Sind, there 
are likewise extensive r@ins of similar buildings. 

About one mile from Baramula, on the left bank of the Jhelum, are 
the foundations of a wall 90 yards square, enclosing a small tope. 
This is probably the ancient Jayendra Vihar. Nearthe wall there 
are the foundations of a large villa r city. Stones of all shapes 
are strewn over the ground tathe extent of some acres. In one place 
there is a heap of huge blocks, which are evidently the debris of a 
temple long® ago overturned. There is also a small mound resembling 
a Buddhist fope, also covered with loose stones. Near its top is a 
very large lrayam. A few hundred yards from this mound, in an 
orchard, there is another and larger /ingam, measuring 17 feet in 
circumicrence near fhe base, and 9 feet in height, ‘ 


eae ™ —— ——— —— —— ——— Te — 
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Remarks on Barbier de Meynard's edition eof lln Khordddbeh and on 
the Land-tax of the empire of the Khaly/s—By Dr. A. Srpnenoen. 
e [Reccived 23rd February, 1866. ] 
Le livre des routes et des provinces d’ Iin Khorddédbeh, texte arabe 
publié, traduit, et annoté par C. Barbier de Meynard. Paris, 1865. 
Monsieur Barbier de Meynard is known to us as the author of the 
Dictionnaire Géographique de la Perse, and as the editor and translator. 
of the Travels “of Ibn «Batuta and of the Golden Meadoggs (or more 
correctly, as Gildemeister explains this book title, ‘‘ the gold washings) 
of Mastidy. To these important publications he has lately added that 
of Ibn Khordidbeh, and at present he is engaged with Moqgaddasy. 
As soon as he has completed this work, we may say that he has done 
more for oriental geography, than all Arabists past and living together. 
Barbier de Meynard has visited the East, and ge is an "Alamdyda and 
a man of vast erudition. His way of working differs essentially from 
that of his confréres of the old rotten school. He gives us good texts 
- and close yet elegant translations, and does not waste his time in 
puerile notes, replete with philglogical subtleties and nonsensical ex- 
7 planations, in which men wh ideas. do not extend beyond the 
narrow limits of the school, delight so much. 

The most ancient MS. of the geography of Ibn Khordaédbeh is that 
of Oxford, which has hitherto beem considered as unique. To the 
zeal of Monsieur Barbier de Meynard and to his knowledge of the 

a East we owe the discovery of another copy, which was found at Con- 
stantinople. Notwithstanding this important discovery, it was an 
extremely difficult task to establish a good text of Ibn Khordadbeh. 
* I do not maintain Barbier de Meynard has succeeded 4 in every in- 
stance to fix the correct reading, but I assert, without fear of contra- ‘ 
diction, that no Orientalist could have donqmore for amending the 
text than he, for no man has a better knowledge of Eastern geography, 
The editor suffered under one great disadvantage : he could not con- 
sult the NS. of Oxford, whilst the work went through the presg, and 
the transcript which he made use gf was not taken by himself. The 
Oxonians are as jealous of their literary treasures as an eastern prince 


of the hundreds of ladies in his harem, and as they have no particular 











oF 


inasmuch as it consists almost exclusively of official documents, and 
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predelection for Eastern lore (they have in fact better things _ do), Rae 
they derive about as Much advantage from them. I copied the — 
Oxford MS. for my own use, and in some instances I prefer my | , 
reading. Baron de Slane published in the “ Journal Asiatique” an an 
account of Qodéma’s work on the Kharéj, a book which Eshall fr ir — 
quently quote in this paper. I might probably have avoided many ig 
mistakes arising from the incorrectness of my extracts from lé 12, 
if IT had had the good fortune to consult the Baron's remarks, bat 
unfortunately I do not possess the Journal. 

Ibn Khordadbeh wrote about A. H. 250 (Ae D. 864.) His s geography. 
is small, and fills only 127 pages octavo, but it is of immense importance, Z tad 





contains the avan and dawk stations of the whole empire of the 
Khalyfs, and the amount of revenue of every district. I have inserted 
his itineraries in my “ Pos€-und Reiserouten des Orients,” and some of 
them will be taken from that compilation and embodied, as Mr. Hyde 
Clark writes to me, in Murray’s Guide for the East. I therefore give 
here a short account of the revenue of the Khalyfs, extracted from 
Ibn Khordadbeh. 

I must premise a few remarks on the weights and measures of the 
Arabs, making use of the researches which I made on the weights in 
my Leben und Lehre des Mohammad, Vol. III. p. 141, and im an essay 
on the Wegmasse und Gradmessung der Aegypter, Griechen und 
Araber, which is not yet published. 

The standard of the Musulman weights is the Aureus of Constan- 
tine: 72 Aurei = 1 Roman pound. = 5256 English grains Troy ac@ord- 
ing to Gibbon, — 6165 grains de Paris according to Béckh. The 
Aurets, considered as the unit of weight, is called Mithqal, and may be 
taken — 46 Grammes or somewhat more. This weight of pure gold 
is according to the present value of the precious metals — 15.97 
Francs. The Musulmaw Dirham is in weight = ~, Mithq4l, and if 
consisting of pure silver, its value is — 72 Centimes. 1 Baghdddian 





- rofl pound (the one mentioned in law-books) = 128¢ Dirhams = 


90 Mithqils — 1} Roman Pe So = 409.536 Grammes — 1.1 pound 

Troy (nearly). - 

_ All other Musulman weights we must reduce, i possible, to the 

Mithqal (= Dynér = Aureus); for there existed various systems - 
yey 





— — 
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the grain and the weights, calculated by the number of grains which 
they contain, had, in some parts of the empire, and at one time, a 
greater or lesser value than in other parts and at other periods. 
There is a grain of which 72 make a Mithqél, there is a grain (3 +) 
of which 100 make a Mithqdl, one of which 96 make a Mithq4l, one 
of which 684 make a Mithq4l, and one of which 60 make a Mithqél, 
but this grain is called Habba and not Shayra. The fact seems to 
be that the Persians, and after them the Mohommedans, found that 
the Roman ‘Aurei are more equal in weight than any other coin, and 
for this reason they nsed %t as standard, calculating the value of their 
own weight by Aurei. In some cases, slight alterations in the value 
of their own weights seem to have been made in order to adapt them 
better to this foreign standard. ‘The apothecaries’ weight, as we learn 
from Avicenna, was Greek, but not without some alteration, 

— According to the Dictionary of Techn. Térms, p. 176, there existed 
in the early ages oi the Islam the same system as was in later times 
preserved at Samarqand. It may be expressed as follows : 


Mithgél. Daneq. TJ asstj. Habba. Grain (Shayra.) 


1 6 24 48 96 
1 4 8 16 

1 2 4 

1 2 

1 


Another system or Ganja we find in the Qimis under Makkak, it 
may “be expressed as follows - 


Mithqal. Dirhem. Dineg. Qyrait. © Zassiij. Fabba 


(grajn.) 
14 1} 84 17} B43 684 
1 6 12 24 48 
1 2 4 8 
3 1 2 4 
1 fa 
1 


This system is in the Qamis continued beyond the Mithqdl, as 
follows : 
— 





i. 


“s 


1 
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Makktk. Kaylaja. Mané&. Rol Onnce. Istar. Mithqal. 


(pound.) ya 
1 3 54 11} 135 225 10125” 
1 li 33 45 75 3375 
, 1 2 24 40 1830 
1 12 20 90 
I 1% 7 
1 4h 
“, 


In this table three systems of weight &re brought together ; the 
Roman monetary, the Greek apothecary, and the Persian heavy 
weights. I ought to observe that the grain of in Herat was, 


even in later times, so small, that 100 such grains were required to- 


make up a Mithqal. In some places 3 //abba made a 7'ussiij. 

I now insert an abstract of the calculations of "Alyy Hasany, who 
wrote at Murshidabad in A. H. 1164, transcribed from his autograph. 

1 grain of barley = 2 grains of riye — 4 grains of mustard. 

1 Masha = 8 Raty = 56 grains of barley = 72 grains of riye. 

1 Tola = 12 Mashas = 96 Raties — 9 Dirhams of the law-books 
= 63, Mithqals. 

A Paysa (copper coin) of "Alamgyr has exactly the weight of one 
Tola, but the Paysa of Bengal, current in 1164, weighs 10} Katies. 

1 Sér of "Alamgyr = 60 Tolas. 

1 Man of "Alamgyr = 40 Sérs. 

1 Bengal Rupee = 10 Mashas and 2 Raties. 

1 Delhi Rupee = 10 Mashas. 

1 Ashrafy = 9°Mashas and 6 Raties. 

1 Qyrét = 45 of a Mithgdl of the traditions = 5} grains of 
barley — 4 Raty and # grain. 

1 Déineq — } Dirhem = 8 grains = 1 Raty and 3} grains 

1 Dirhem = 6 Daneq = 48 grains — 7, Mithq4l — 10% Raties. 

1 Mithqal = 68# grains — 20 Qyrat = 1} Dirhams — 14 Katies 
and 1), grains. 

1 Rol of *Ir4qg = 130 Dirhems = 91 Mithgils = 6240.grains = 
4 Rofl of Madyna = 15809 Rates. 

1 Rofl of Muakka — 2 Iragy Rotls = 182 Mithgdls — ° 260 Dir- 
hems = 12480 grains = 27734 Raties. 
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1 Modd = 2923 Dirhems = 2043 Mithgils — 14040 grains = 

2} Bãqy or Baghdadian Rofls = 1} Rofl of Madyna = 3120 Raties. 
; According to some, one Modd = 257} Dirhems. 

1 Ca’ = 4 Modd = 1170 Dirhems = 819 Mithgals = 56108 
grains — 12480 Rities. 

1 Korr = 1200 'Iriqy Rofls = 533) Modd = 13834 Ca’ = 
156000 Dirhems — 109201 Mithgals = 7488000 grains — 20703¢ 
Bérs. — 

1 Wisq = 60 Ca’. 

The values of Arabi@ weights reduced to Indian weights in this 
table, is certainly wrong. It is incomprehensible, how a man in his 
senses could believe that one Paysa is as heavy as 63, Dynérs or 9 
Dirhems. This error seems to arise from the supposition that an 
Indian grain is exactly equal to the largest Arabic grain, of which 63} 
are sufficient to make a Mithqdl, and 4937} one Roman pound, Some 
other data of this table are probably equally incorrect, yet it contains 
some information which may be useful. 

The value of cubic measures for grain is expressed by the Arabs in 
the weight of the quantity of barley which they contain, At this 
moment I have no book in which they are explained, and I must refer 
to dictionaries Their explanations unfortunately do not square, 
because the Qa’ and the Mani have different values in different 
authors. According to Abi Hanyfa 1 Ca’ of Barley = 8 Rotls; ac- 


cording to Shafi'y — 54 Rofl ; ; according to the Shy’ites = 9 Rotls — 


and according to Kolyug = 1170 Dirhams — 9,', Rotls. On the 
Mant Meninsky says: apud Arabes Hispanos duas libras, apud Asiatas 
260 Drachmas appendebat. Mans egyptiaca, pondus sedecim uncia- 
rum ; mana greeca, pondus 20 unciarum ; mand alexandrina pondus 30 
unciarum. (Casiri Bib. ar-hisp.) 

The measures of importance for our present purpose are the Qafyz, 
the Korr and the Jaryb. 


1 Qafyz — 8 Makkuk (which is not the name of a weight, but of | 


a cubic measure). Consequently 1 Qafyz = 8100 Mithqdls = 90 


Rofls. According to Golius, 1 Qafyz — 12 Ca’s; or if we take the 
C4’, with Abd Hanyfa, to 8 Rofls = 96 Rots. 


We find in the Qamis also the following explanation of the 
Qafyz, OFL CAV oe 90 ole yg Sern GY 509 San Sts Ay pd 


~~ ; 


— 


— 
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“1 Makkik = 4 Wayba; and 1 Wayha — 22 or 24 Modds, that is 
to say Modds of the prophet.'’ And under Modd he says: ‘ Accord- a 
ing to the people of "Iréq, the Modd is equal to two Rofls, and accord- | 4 
ing to the people of Hijéz to 14 Rofl; "' and lower down he states 

the value of the Modd of the prophet at one-fourth of a G4’. Now if 

we take the C4’, with Abd Hanyfa, at 8 Rofls, the Modd has as in 
‘Iriq 2 Rotls, and if we take the Ca’, with Shafiy, at 54 Rofls, the Medd 
holds as in Hijéz 54: 4 — 14 Rofls; and I therefore suspect that in 

one place two Rofls, in another place 14 Rotls; weye called Modd of 

the prophet. If we take the Modd at two “Rotls, we have for the 
value of the Qafyz 34 * 2 == 24 Rodtls.” It is impossible to reconcile 

this statement with the preceding one. 

There are in the Qamiis two other definitions of the Makkik, 
eight of which make one Qafyz. According to the one, a Makkdk 
weighs from six to eight ounces, that is to say, halfa Rofl or % 
Rotls. It is impossible that this be the valne of the Makkdik in 
question, According to the other statement, 1 Makkuk = 1} (a@’ or 
12 Rofls, if we give to the Oa the valye of 8 Rofls. 

From a passage of Qodaéma, it appears that any small measure of 
corn was called Makktik-bushel, and that the MakEtk was dif- 
ferent in different countries. In the definition of the value of the 
Qafyz, I think the large Makkük is meant, and I therefore assume L 
Qafyz = 96 Rolls or Arabian pounds. 

The Korr. At this moment I have no access to the Arabic text 
of the Qamius, but to judge from the Persian translation and from 
the extracts found in Golius and Freytag, it seems that the QGimis 
contradicts itself. Freytag, without stating the authority, says, 1 Korr 
= 12 Wasq (camel-loads) and every Wasq — 60 C04’. The yalue 
of the Wasq or Camel load depends upon the value of the Oa’; it 
may therefore be 320 or 480 or 540 Rods. A camel may carry 
rather more than two hundred weights on either side, and I therefore e 
take 480 to be nearest to truth. A Korr would therefore be equal to 
5760 Rofls. 

According to the Persian translation of the Qamis, 1 ‘Korr — 6 
ass-loads, and one ass-load = 60 Qaiyz. Now a donkey carries 
about half as much as a camel or less, but according to the above 
statement, 6 ass-loads are = 12 camel-loads. Moreover 60 Qafyz 


éth> 
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weieh 5760 Roéls, a burden which no beast is able to carry. It is 
therefore clear that one Korr contains 60 Qafyz or 12 camel loads 
of 480 Rofls each. Another statement of the Qamus says, 1 Korr 
= 40 Irdabb. The Korr is an "Irégian (Babylonian), and the Irdabb 
an Egyptian measure. One Irdabb — 24 Ca’ or 6 Wayba. If the 
Wayba is taken at 24 Modd, and the Modd at 14 Rofls, these two 
valuations agree ; for 24 &« 8 >= 24 6x 1} => 192 Rolls — 1 
Irdabb. Consequently the weight of a Korr — 7680 Rofls. We 
must bear in mind that this is a reduction of the largest Traqian 
measure of grain to Eg?ptian measure, and it is very likely that the 
value of the Irdabb is stated in Egyptian Rofls, the weight of which 
I do not know; we can therefore make no use of this definition of 
the Korr. Golius gives the value of the Korr, on the authority of the 
Destiir alloghat, at 7100 Rofls. This approaches to the result which 
we have just found; the question is only, what kind of Rofl is meant, 
and by what means did the author arrive at this result. 

The Jaryb is defined in the Qémis as follows: 1 Jaryb = 4 
Qafyz; 1 Qafyz — 8 Makkik; 1 Makkik = 3 Kaylaja; and 1 
Kaylaja = 1§ Man&. We see that this statement is a continuation 
of the one given above in a tabular form; and it seems to be an 
abstract of a systematical comparison of 'Ir4qian weights and mea- 
sures; and we therefore keep to it. Consequently 15 Jaryb = 1 
Korr. I now continue the above table taken from the Qamius. 

Korr. ~ Jaryb, | Qafyz. Malkkuk. 


1 15 60 480 
: 1 4 32 
1 "8 

1 — 


Consequently one Korr is equal in weight to 486080 Mithqals or 
6750 Roman pounds. I ought to observe that Abt Yusuf mentions 


a Jaryb of 7 Qafyz, and that he as well as Ibn Sad say that a mar, 


may live on a Jaryb of grain one month. I should think that fifty . 


or sixty Roman pounds would be sufficient for the support of a man ; 
and as the-Jaryb of 7 Qafyz contains 7874 Roman pounds, I am 
at a loss, how to explain this statement. 

‘The linear measures of the Arabs are probably not essentially 
different from those of the Greeks. 1 Haschimite or Royal cubit | — 


> 


* 
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2 Greek feet — 82 Arabic inches — 273.32 lignes de Paris. The 
Arabs have besides a cubit of 24 inches (the otiels), and one (the — 
black cubit) of 27 inches; the proportion of the former to the Haéschi-— 
mite cubitis as 8B; 4. 

Regarding the square measures I am in the dark. According to 
an extract from the Akhwanal¢af4, inserted by Dieterici in the Zeitsch. 
d. D.M.G., 1 Jaryb of 10 Qafyz — 8600 Haschimite square 
cubits. I — that there must have existed a Jaryb of 4 of this 
value or = 6300 Haschimite square cubits = 22700 O Pieds de 
Paris. This is, however, a question which 6ught to “be further i inves- 
tigated by those who have better sources. 

The history of the finances of the East, as handed down by the 
Arabs, begins with the Sitisinians, but the two accounts which we 
have of their revenue, are extremely difficult to be reconciled with each 
other. Ibn Khordädbeh, p. 42, says: csr! pst w'Ss 
HIT wy yds 5 Jiao wil) Sj days Sle Gye — 
wrt) g Ame 1g CU CA) Kile wr Jie —“ 

Slave call wal) Ge cab —* — 

Qodama, in my incorrect extracts from the corrupted text, says: 
9 She eye Ente wie) din (65 ML dra ABR tes Gos vw! J 
wo — — 5 olp—tt tape &l_<) Gas 3 xb,55 le 82) ⸗ wis Lor 

us? — wy pUirsen Lo wis 5 =. ost I ws som wy — Je! 
(ee w»Ss flac as — — Barre s0!! oo ert scl 
pee CA) — 

There is no doubt that both acconnts refer to the same fact, yet 
there is only one figure “ 600 millions of Dirhams" in both identical. 
This figure appears to me to express the amount of revenue in Musul- 
man Dirhams. Ten Musulman Dirhams are in weight equal to 7 
Mithqals, consequently 600 millions Dirhams — 420 millions Mithg‘ls 


“or 5,833,3334 Roman pounds. The first figure of Ibn Khordadbeh is 
~ consequently to be read 420 millions instead of 24 millions. At the 


time of Qodéma 15 Dirhams (silver) had the value of one Dynér or 
Mithgél (of gold); consequently gold was only 94 times more valuable 
than silver. It seems, however, that gold had at times a higher rate, 
and that a pound of gold was equal in value to 10 pounds of silver. 
420 Mithqdls of silver were therefore equal to 42 Mithq4ls or Dynérs 
of gold in value, I consequently propose to read in Qodima 42 mil- 





=< 
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— 
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lions instead of 720,000 Dynars. The only difficulty is caused by the” 


figure of Ibn Khordddbeh, 795 millions Mithqals (of silver). It is clear 
that the anthor wants to say, that after the eighteenth year of Perwyz 
the revenue increased, and as 795is a higher sum than 600,11 take that 
this is the highest figure to which the revenue rose during his reign. 
Aiter these observations I change the figures, and translate the passage 
of Ibn Khordadbeh as follows: “The Kheraj of the whole kingdom 
which was gathered for the Chosroes Parwyz in the year 18 of his 
reign amounts to 420 millions Mithqals (of silver, read wl) Slam »! 
cI y. This makes, reduced to the weight of Musul- 
man Dirhems, 600 millions of Dirhems. Subsequently the revenue of 
his kingdom rose to 795 Mithgals.”’ 

The passage of Qodima I translate: ‘‘ It is asserted that Chosroes 
Parwyz counted in the year 18 of his reign the revenue (for 4st 
read 4426) of his kingdom. He possessed all the provinces which I 
have enumerated, the Sawid and the other districts, with the excep- 
tion of the western part of the Musulman empire ; for the frontier of 
his kingdom was Hyt, and the country west of it belonged to the 
Greeks. He found that the revenue amounted to 42 millions Mith- 
gals (of gold), this makes 600 millions of Musulman Dirhams (of 
silver ).”’ 

The Musulman Dirham was not known to the Persians, they count- 
ed the revenue, as it seems, in Dirhams which had exactly the weight 
of a Mithgél or of an aureus of Constantine of which 72 made a 
Roman pound, and for this reason, in the original account which was 
used both by Ibn Khordédbeh and Qodiéma, the sum was stated in 
Mithgéls. The money was weighed, and of course, if it contained alloy, 
deduction was made... We are therefore able to calculate the income 
with great accuracy, it is equal to 172,800,000 Rupees in value. If 
we reduce it to English money, we must bear in mind that the pro- 
portion of the value of gold to that of silver was not the same as in 
our days. In the Greek empire, it was fixed by law as 14% : 1, and 
gold was the standard» In the Persian empire, the proportion was 
probably 4s 10: 1, and I am inclined to believe that in the document 


which Qoddéma and Ibn Kordddbeh used, the amount of the revenue 


was stated both in gold and in silver. I have already observed that 
at Qoddéma’s time the proportion was 94:1, and I have shown (das 
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Leben des Moh., Vol. 3, p. 136) that in Mahommedan law, it is as ‘8t a 
: 1 and even as 7 : 1. nl 

In Persia silver was the standard, in the Byzantian empire gold. 
The Musulmans made no change ; in the provinces which had belong- 
ed to the kingdom of the Sasanians, silver remained the standard, and a" 
in Syria, Egypt and other provinces which they took from the Greeks, 
gold continued as the standard. In Makka and Madyna, silver became 
the standam! as early as Omar I., but in southern Arabia the revenue 
was calculated by Dynaérs (Aurei.) The great difference of the value 
which gold had at Constantinople under Censtantine, and which it — 
had in the Sasanian and later in the Arabic empire, throws an unex- 
pected light upon the relative prosperity of the two countries. The 
fact requires no comment for those who know the elements of Political 
Economy. 

Ibn Khordédbeh begins his geography with a description of the 
Sawad—Babylonia. Immediately after the Musulmans had conquered 
that country, "Omar I. sent "Othman b. Honayf to survey it for the 
sake of assessment. It appears that he measured the cultivated land 
of every district, and also for the sake of control the whole country 
en bloc. He found that it is from Aadytha in the north to "Abbadén 
in the south 125 farsangs long, and from /Afolwian in the east to 
*Odzoyb in the west 85 farsangs wide. The whole surface of culti- 
vated and waste land (,sle 4 ,<l-) amounts therefore to 10625 o far- 
sangs or 136607143 Jaryb. Ibn Khordidbeh (MS. of Oxford) and 
Qodama calculate the surface in round figures at 136 millions of 
Jaryb. ~ 

Under the Sasanian king, Qobad b. Fyréz, the revetme of the Sawiid 
amounted to 150 millions Mithqals (of silver or Persian Dirhams) — 
more than 2 millions Roman pounds of silver — more than 214 
millions of Musulman Dirhams. After the Musulman conquest, 
‘Omar I. derived a revenue of 120 millions Dirhams from it. This 
sum is named by Ibn Khordéidbeh and Qodama, Ibn Sad includes 
the revenue of Jebel and mentions a higher sum, but as two figures 
are wanting in his text, we cannot make ont what he means, his words 
are A⸗ ato (517) Sixty (AL „—AAA-— 

I shall speak on the assessment of ‘Omar lower down. Here I will 
only observe that the 120 millions are made up by the land-tax and 
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capitation. The latter may have amounted to 7 millions: the male 
population of full age consisted of 500,000 souls, and the poorer classes 
had to pay 12, the middling classes 24, and the rich 48 Dirhams; 
supposing one in a thousand paid the highest, and one in a hundred 
the middling rate of capitation, this tax yielded 7,000,000 Dirhems 
and the land tax 113,000,000 Dirhems. 

We see that the total income which ‘Omar I. derived from the land 
of the Sawad is little more than half of that which it yi®lded under 
Qobad. It is not unlikely that 'Omar assessed it somewhat lighter, 
but the main cduse of the diminution of rgvenue was the decay of the 
country. Babylonia has some resemblance with Holland, and the 
Sunderbunds, being the Deltaof the Buphratesand Tigris; andit appears 
that great efforts have been made in former times to drain it and to 
protect it from inundation by dykes, and in measure as they were neg- 
lected, the land was converted into swamps. We find paludes in the 
map of Ptolemy, but they seem to have been of no great extent. 
The Tigris carries much silt, which is partly deposited in its bed, 
where it slackens its course, and consequently in the progress of time 
the bed became higher and threatened to inundate the country. To 
prevent this calamity, it was dammed in below Bagra, and the course 
was regulated : it was made straight, so that the water might carry off 
the deposit. During the reign of Qobad (probably after the time at 
which he derived so high a revenue from the Sawad) the dyke was 
broken through below Kaskar, and the neighbouring country was 
inundated, but the government took no notice. Anushyrwan had the 
dylees restored and much of the land was recovered. In the year 6 
of the Hijra (A. D. 628) both the Euphrates and the Tigris swoll 
amazingly, and destroyed many of the dykes. King Parwyz showed 
great energy, and it is asserted that in one day no less than 40 gaps 
were filled up; yet though he granted great sums from the public 
treasury for the repairs, he was unable to remedy the’evil. A few 
years later, the Arabs waged war against the Persians. The dykes 
were in consequence completely neglected, and the swamps gained in 
extent. .The Musulmans, after they had conquered the country, seem 
not to have paid any attention to the matter, and the Dihqiéns—heads 


, of districts—were unable to repair the dykes. "Mo’awiya L. sent his 


reliant *Abd Allah b. Darraj to Babylonia as collector, and he seems 
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to have been the first Mahommedan who recovered some land. Much 
greater efforts were made by the Nabathean /assaén, who was collector 


under the reigns of Walyd and Hischém b. Abd al-Malik, and cut two 


canals to carry off the water. In A. H. 75, Hajj4j was appointed 


governor of Babylonia. He represented to Walyd IL., that the drain- 


age of the country would cost three millions of Dirhams. The Khalyf 
thought he could spend the money more pleasantly on eunuchs and 


singers, and refused to grant solarge a sum. Moslima b. "Abd al- 
Malik, a relation of the Khalyf, proposed to him to drain part of the 
swamps, under the condi@on that he shoul& draw the revenne of the 
recovered land. The Khalyf accepted the offer, and Moslima cut the 
two canals called Saylaya, and raised dykes. . He sueceeded in recover- 
ing a great extent of land, and the peasantry flocked to him to culti- 
vate it. His family continued to derive the revenue from it up to the 
time of the overthrow of the Omayide Dynasty. The "Abbaside 
Khalyf granted it to one of his relations, Diwnd b. Alyy b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. ’Abbas. His heirs remained for some time in possession of it, 
but eventually it was considered as one of the crown-lands & — 
— 

In A. H. 75 Hajjéj was appointed governor of Babylonia, and he 
ruled 20 years over that country. Ibn Khordadbeh says of the finan- 
cial condition of the country during his sway: “ The revenue gathered 
by Hajj4j did not amount to more than 18 millions Dirhams, and there 
was consequently a diminution of one hundred (and two) millions. This 
was owing to his burning down villages, and to his oppression. More- 
over he was obliged to give advances to the cultivators to the amount 
of two millions, so’ that only millions reached the public treasury.”’ 
It seems that the peasantry fled, for under the just “Omar It. who 
ruled in A.H. 99, the revenue of the Sawad suddenly rose to 124 
millions. 

It is a very unexpected fact that at the time of Ibn Khordadbeh 
not only the limits, but also the names of the districts were in the 
official language precisely the same which had been in use among the 
Sasinians, nay some of them seem to be even more ancient. than the 
S4sanians ; for we neither finda district called Baghdad, nor oné called 
Madayin (Ctesiphon). The province in which these two cities lie, is 


called Shaid-Hormuz and the district Kalwadzad, from an ancient town 


half way between Baghdid and Madayin. 
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The Sawdd is divided into 12 Kir, provinces, and originally it con- 
tained 60 Tasiisyj, districts, but at the time of [bn Khordadbeh only 
forty-eight. The whole province of Holwan, containing five districts, 
was added to Jebel. We have seen that [bn Sad includes in refer- 
ence to the time of "Omar I. the revenue of Jebel in that of the 
Sawdd. He probably means that of Holwan only, which at the time 
of ‘Omar and of the Omayyids may have belonged to the Sawaéd. 
The province of the Tigris, containing 4 districts, was given to the 
Government of Bacra; and it is very likely that the crops which it had 
to supply to the Stat®, were destined @r the support of the troops 
stationed there. This, however, can only apply to the time of the 
’Abbdsides, for in former days they received their supply from Mah- 
Bacra in Persia, which under the Abbdsides was placed under another 
Government. One whole district had become a swamp and disappear- 
ed altogether. Two districts (one of them is lower Behqobiéd) had 
been converted into crown lands after the system of Khorasan. In 
this manner, the Sawdd was shortened by 12 districts and reduced to for- 
ty-eight. 

L insert here a detailed account of the revenue of the Sawdd, according 
to Qodama, and also (distinguished by asterisks) one according to Ibn 
Khordédbeh. Ina very few instances I deviate from Barbier de Mey- 
nard’s text, and follow my own copy of the MS. of Oxford. Qodama 
says of his account, it contains the income as it stands at present, I 
take the mean since the year 184, this being the first year of which» 
documents are found in the public offices at Baghdad ; for the earlier re- | 
cords were destroyed by, fire during the disturbances which took place 
in 183 under Amyn, known under the pame of Ibn*Zobayda. 


Western side of the Sawdd watered No. of No. of 





by the Tigris and Euphrates, Vitlages, Barns. Wheat. . Dirhams. 
Anbar and Nahr-Ma'rif, — = —118,000(7)6,400 4,000,000 
*Anbir (alone), ... .. 5 250 2,800 1,400 150,000 
Qotrobbol, ... — — — 2,000 1@00 3,000,000 
*Ditto, +. ons . 10 220 2,000 1,000 300 Gic!) 
Maskan, — ea — 8,000 1,000 150,000 
*Ditto, . eu .. 6 105 8,000 1,000 300,000 





Badéryyo, aS eee — 3,500 1,000 1,000,000 
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Villages, hoe Wheat. 
*Badaryya, * ... 14 420 3,500 
Nahr-Shyr, <-e aac — 1,700 
*Ditto, * > LO” 
Riuimayan, _— — 3,500 
*Ditto, 10 220 33300 
Kuth4, : oo =— — 3,000 
¥Ditto, 1. ; ov 8 220. 3,000 
Darqyt, Th — — 2,000 
*Ditto, ... @ 9 125 *2,000 
Jubara, eA — — 1,500 
*Ditto, ... 7. 10. 227 700 
The three Zabs, . — — 1,400 
*Ditto, <= Fe 12. 244 1,400 
Babel and Khafernyya, — — 3,000 
+ Ditto, * J3 — 
Upper- Faldja, See ow — — 500 
*Ditto, * 15 240 1,500 
Lower-Faluja, — — 2,000 
*Ditto, .. ler 6 72 1,000 
The two Canals, — — 300. 
* Ditto, * 3 81 300 
‘Ayn-Tamr, ... — — 300 
* *Ditto, oon 3 14 300 
Jenna and Bedat, > — — .1,500 
*Ditto, ... ae = 71 1200 
Sara and Barby siya, oo a — 1,500 
*Ditto, — 10 265 700 
Banyama and King's Canal,... — — 3,500 
“Ditto, ... 10 664..-1,500 
Upper and lower Biis, a — — 500 
*Tithes of laifs belonging * the 
church or charities and from 
lands called Sanyn situated in 
- various districts, — — — 500 
Fordt-Badaqla, cae me — ax 2,000 





1,000 1,000,000 >, 


1,700 150,000 


1,700 5 ,000(s:e) 


3,300 
3,050 
2,000 
2,000 

- 2,000 
2,000 


150 000 
350, 000 
350 000 
350,000 
200,000 
200,000 


6,000 1,500,000 


6,000 
7,200 
7,200 
5,000 
500 
500 


30,000 


3,000 
400 
400 
400 
400 

1,600 

1,600 

4,500 

2.400 


(rice) 


4.000 
4.500 
5,500 


5, 500 
2,500 


150,000 
250,000 
250,000 
350,000 
350,000 
70,000 
70,000 
280,000 
280,000 
45,000 
45,000 
45,000 
51,000 
150,000 
150, O00 
250,000 
100,000 


112,000 
250,000 
150,000 


250,000 
62,000 
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No. of 
Villages. 

Forat-Badaqla, — LO 
Silfayn, ... <a — 
*Ditto, — «a= 
Riimistain and foriitizjord, — 
*Ditto, vis = 
Nister, ... — — 
*Ditto, . Ft 7 
Ighar of —— ve NES | SRR Ri 
*Ditto, <a one — 


At the finelion of the two rivers. 
The provinces of Kesker : it is said 
the revenue formerly amounted 
to 90000 Dirhams, 
*Kesker and canal of Gillah, Riq- 
qat and Reyan, the Kheräj and 
all other taxes yield,... 


— — 


No. of 


Barns. 


271 
— — 


34 
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Wheat. 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 

500 
2.200 
1,250 
2,200 


[ No. 2, 


Dirhams. 
900,000 
140,000 
140,000 

20,000 

10,000 
300,00 
300,000 
204,800 
200,840 


— 30,000 20,000 270,000 


Nahr Cilla, a c= — 
Eastern side of the Sawdd. 
Buzurg-Sabiir,... a — — 
*Ditto, ... = vet 29 “2260 
The two Radan, sro — — 
*Ditto, ... — 19 362 
Canal of Bag, ... — — — 
*Ditto, — ° — — 
Kalwadæs and Canal of Byn;...5 — 
*Ditto, ... 3 34 
Jadzer, old town — TPR — — 
— 9 116 
Galil4é and Halils, — — 
*Ditto, ... — 5 76 
Desyn, * a — — 
*Ditto, .. — 4 230 
Deskere, * ee 
*Ditto, ... ees canst ee) 


1,000 


2.500 
2,500 
4,800 
4 800 

200 

200 
1,600 
1,600 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,040 
1,900 

700 
1800 
1000 


3,121 


2,200 
2.2.00 
4.800 
1,800 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,560 
1,500 
1,400 
1,000 
1,000 


00 


1,300 
1,400 
1,000 


3,000 20,000 70,000,000 


(and rice) 


59,000 


300,000 
300,000 
120,000 
120,000" 
100,000 
100,000 
330,000 
330,000 
240,600 
250,000 
100,000 
100,000 

40,000 

40,000 

60,000 

79,000 


| 
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No. of No. of 
Villages. Barns. Wheat. Barley. Dirhama, — 

Beréz alrid, ... oe ee — — 8,000 5,100 120,000 — 
*Ditto, ... et ee «= 26607) 8,000 2,000 120,000 
Bandanjayn, ... ce eee — 600 500 35,000. Te 
*Ditto, ... fy .. 5& 54 600 500100000 
*The three Nahrawdn, ... ... 21 280) — == — 
Upper Nahrawan, ... —— — — 1,700 1,300 53,000 * 
*Pitto, =. ace — — 2700 1,800 35000000 
Middle Nahrawan, see eae. — 4— 1,000 . 500° TOO eee 
*Ditto, ... - 2... — —”"1,000 —[ 
Lower Nahrawan, << — — — 1,000 1,200 150,000 — 
Baduraéya and Baksdya, *. — — 4700 6,000 33,000 
*Ditto ditto, ... ey she 7 — 4700 5,000 330,000 
Rutuqbad, oo — 1,000 1,400 246,000 
Silsyl and Mahriid, tes — — 2,000 1,500 150,000 
The Kura (provinces) of the Tigris 

yielded in A.H. 260 (2667), — — 9,000 4,000 430,000 
Land-tax of the Kura (provinces) 

of the Tigris, — — — — — 8,500,000 


In reference to the Ighér of Yaqtyn, mentioned in the preceding 
list, Qodama says, no mention was made of it in the days of the 
Persians, nor was there such an IRghdr existing in their times. 


Yaqtyn had claims on the government, and he received as payment 


lands in various districts, subsequently they lapsed to the government, 
and they were called Ighdr of Yaqtyn. The canal of Cilla was dug 
by order of Mahdiy in the districts of Wasit, and thereby a good deal 
of waste land was reclaimed.» The produce (of the Ighar and of the 
reclaimed land) was destined for prayers and defraying ‘other expenses 
in “the two holy places (Makka and Madyna). It is said the arrange- 
ment was made that two-fifths of the crops were to be given up by the 
cultivators for this purpose. This settlement was to last fiity years, 
after the lapse of which a new settlement was to be made. 

: —— ja) is correctly explained by Barbier de Meynard, 
dict. geogr. de la Perse, p. 65, “ Ils’ applique & une ville ou & une 
propriété qui, moyennant une certaine somme stipulée une fois pour 
toutes, et payée chaque année directement au soulthan, est exemptée 
de la visite et du contréle des percepteurs du fisc.”” Qodamé defines it 
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in the same mannerr os! lacs wl Geo dea)! (=) wt 9a j¥ 
Lo! KinJtt, <3 esos wale Wo & aled <b lL» ‘qilbeal xy Seelin 
Jeacd we x2 ot JS) mw (69 

“Ighar (protection against danger) means, that a landed tenure is 
exempt trom the visits of the collectors and from what is Connected 
with them (rapacity and oppression), in consequence of an order of 
the head of the State which fixes a certain annual quit-rent to be 
paid either into the public treasury, or into the treasury for the support 
of a military cantonment.” ‘The principal advantage of an Ighdr 
consisted in being free irdm those harpies, the Omlas. 

The provinces of the Tigris which form the last and largest item, 
may be those which were ceded to the Bacra government, and — 
seem to answer to those enumerated by Barbier de Meynard, p. 133, 
under Nos. V. and VI. 

Some of the figures in the preceding table, taken from the very 


incorrect copy of Qodama, are certainly erroneous, and may be corrected 


by comparing them with those of Ibn Khordadbeh. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the data reported by the two authors are not in 
all instances the same. At the time of [bn Khordadbeh, for instance, 
the whole of the revenue of the Tigris provinces seems to have been 
levied in cash, at the time of Qodsma partly in cash and partly in 
kind. For us the sum total alone is of some interest, and this is given 
by Qodama, who says, dbix’) 0 Ben) wUo~t Copw — gli)! 255 
we eto asdens* Sol ors oF V4v0 1 pe! We 5 OS Live-- 
— —EE wpe wrt? pelt er eI wiles py jlawe Vi ble, wp det ye 
Perr stAselios as phe 5% 9 Hing Gpaies 
PU Fos! Sao oily , — 6 ey U5 E90 5 50 
Baird pratt gke wpreeii ye Wr bo (J 518i, a=? —— 
pro |! iMHoyte- 
“The revenue of the Sawfd, exclusive the poor rates of Bacra, 
consists of 117,600 Korrs of wheat, 99,721 Korrs of barley, and 
8,095,800 Dirhams of silver. The grain at the mean market price, 
that is to say at the rate of two Korrs, one of wheat fd one of bar- 
ley at 60 Dynérs, taking one Dynfr at the present rate of exchange 
equal to 15 Dirhams, is worth 100,361,850 Dirhams. Adding this sum 
to the cash payments, there results a total of 108,457, 650 Dirhams, 
The poor rates of Bacra amount annually to six million Pirkei the 


a 4 


» 
4 +. 
‘ a. — 
4 —— 
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average revenue is therefore (some words unintelligible) 114,457,650 
Dirhams."’ 

These data enable us to calculate the price of grain at the time of 
Qodama. We convert the 100,361,850 Dirhams inte Dynars, by 
dividing the number by 15, and we obtain 6,690,790 Dynairs. With 
this money we purchase all the barley, and as many Korrs of wheat 
as there are Korrs of barley. Our expenditure amounts to 99,721 x 
60 = 5,983,260 Dynars to spend and 17,879 Korrs of wheat to buy. 
li we divide the former number by the latter, we find that the Korr 
of wheat costs 194 (7. ¢. 39 Dynars and 10 Kfiréts), and consequently 
the Korr of barley 20} Dynaérs. The result cannot be far from the 
truth ; for at the time of Mohammad wheat was at Madyna twice as dear 
as barley (comp. my Leben des Moh., Vol. 3, p. 140), and consequently, 
if one Korr of wheat and one Korr a barley together cost 60 Dynars, 
the price of wheat ought to be 40 and that of barley 20 Dynars. 
But there remains much too great a cost in the division than that 
Qodiéma should have neglected it. I therefore propose to read 117,691 
Korrs of wheat instead of 117,600. Ii we adopt this reading, a Korr of 
wheat cost 39 Dynärs and 74 Kirdits (20 Kir4ts — 1 Dynar) and a 
Korr of barley 20 Dynars 12} Kirats. <A pound of bread (English 
weight) may have cost about 3 farthings. 

In Qodama occurs the following passage regarding the assessment of 
‘Omar IT, dais cr —E aay wih eriyek wl cil uP poe JG 
US cle wigs cu ye A) OH) Lg di, — is estas 
SPU) Nee! itl 5 welt JG Lars 5 tyadd slot) Atl pole pole Cus 

——— —42 co! cr = Js bt estes et! —E wif 

Qasim b. Sallam asserts that ‘Omar, the son of Khattab, sent 
‘Otlinén bs LZonayi of Madyna, and that this "Othman measured the 
Sawad, and found that it contained 36 (sic) millions Jarybs, and he 
imposed upon eyery Jaryb of land, cultivated or fallow, provided it 
could be irrigated, a tax of one Qafyz and one Dirham. Qasim 
says, IT have heard that this Qafyz was a cubic measure then in use in 
the Sawad, and that it was called Shabirgany. Yasya b. —— Says 
it is — with the Makhtim of //ajj4j. 

This account differs from that of other authors, who record that 
‘Omar I. assessed the Sawdd as follows — : 

19 
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Every Jaryb of Barley, ......c.e0csee00s08. 2 Dirhams, 
= sane as.) W heat, chacp aban par eos Se x 
a = * — — 6 * 
Ss — ;, Date plantations, ........,. 8 3 


The assessment of Omar was according to a tradition of Jabir by 
himself called Jasq (846 Freytag considers this term cognate with 
the expression of the Arabic Christians 7'aqs (» 5, and it is perhaps 
also related with gist. No doubt it is derived from the same Greek 
word from which our tax comes. I believe, but am not sure, it was 
a permanent settlement, though owing to the disposition of the rulers 
and to circumstances, changes have taken place. The term fasq is 
applicable only to taxes levied from conquered land, ; 

It is pretty certain that the land-tax amounted to about one- 
half of the value oi the produce. Qodama speaks of the tithes, and 
then he continues G45 wlewlas!| rm Gybi ki, 
&) — Uo, are, AS wx lo mmm (gle wind (g—b 
oe wd — eo sin 
The taxes on conquered land have been fixed in WeYipis who) 
accordance to the annual produce (of several years); consequently 
the tax of a district has been fixed agreeably to justice. In proof 
thereof we may mention that in case it be necessary to convert fasq- 
land into tithe-land, one-fifth of the original tasq of the district is 
taken, because 2: 5 = 7 (a, in the original Ue) means in this case 


the value of the produce.) 

I. believe we may safely infer from this passage that in the assess- 
ment of conquered lands, the same rules prevailed, as in fixing the 
amount of tithe, with the only difference that one-half instead of one- 
tenth was levied. The general rule was that land which was watered 
without the expense of labour, paid the whole tithe, 

If labour was expended, one-half of the tithe or more was taken. 
Thus, if land was watered twice by a canal running through it, or if it 
was three times irrigated by means of a bucket by which water is 
raised from a canal, the tithe amounted not to ten, but to seven per 
cent., viz. 4 per cent. for the canal and 3 per cent. for the bucket. 

: “The "Abbésides changed the system of revenue in the Sawéd. 


| Qodama Says: “Aba ‘Obayd Allah Mo’Awiyya ) ‘Abd Allah, the 
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secretary (Katib) of the Khalyf Mahdiy reported on the inconve- 
niences which arose, if the tasq-payers were obliged to pay a fixed 
sum of money, or tosupply a certain quantity of grain, and he proposed. 
that the taxes should be calculated (annually) by the Jaryb, as there 
was no telling whether the prices would sink or rise. In the one 
case the cultivator, in the other the government were in the disadvan- 
tage. The best thing, he thought, would be to introduce the same 
rule which the prophet adopted with regard to Khanghar : he left to 
the inhabitants the land under the condition that they were to give up 
to him one-half of the produce (as much the cultivators ought to 
give up from irrigated land) ; but if the labour of irrigation was very 
hard, they ought to give up only one-fourth; and if it was less hard, 
one-third. The choice was to be left to the farmers to give up as 
much straw* to government as was due to it (¢. e. 4 or 4 or } accord- 


ing to circumstances), or to sell it and pay the tax according to the 


market price of grain. In fixing the amount of revenue on vineyards, 
trees of every description, vegetables and every kind of produce, 
agreeably to the dictates of justice, the nett price which would be 
realized by the sale was to be calculated, taking into consideration 
what distance the land was from the market or harbour, and how 
great the expense and loss of time would be for bringing it there, 


_After all these deductions one-half was to be charged as revenue. 


This system of revenue, which was eventually introduced, and by 
which the above detailed statements of Ibn Khord4dbeh and Qodama 
are to be explained, is called Moq4sima, a term which is used up to 
this day in India very nearly in the same signification as it was fised 
at the time of our author: “ partition of the actual crop between the 
cultivator and the State, either in kind or in value,”’ 

Certain it is that one-half of the produce was taken from the 
cultivators by the "Abbasides; but it is not certain whether] ‘Omar 
made so high a settlement as to deprive the farmers of the value of 
one-half, and whether the above passage of Qoda4ma is applicable to 
the time previous to the Abbaside dynasty. But we may safely 
assume that even at the time of Omar I. the revenue amounted to 
two-fifths. Now if a Jaryb of wheat paid 4 Dirhams to Government, 
the value of the whole produce of a Jaryb could not be more than 

| * In the original og,» 
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10 Dirhams. This does not square either with the prices of grain in 
those days, nor with the size of the Jaryb which I have found. There 


must be something wrong in my calculations, and I therefore would | 


éall the attention of men in India, who take an interest in such 
matters, to the subject. They have means of ascertaining facts con- 
nected with revenue and agriculture, which are wanting in Europe. 

IT now insert a statement of the revenue of the other provinces of 
the empire of the Khalyfs, according to Qodéma.* He usually gives 
the numbers and names of the districts into which every province 
Was divided for the sake of administration, and states the totals of the 
revenue, As the MS. is very incorrect, I omit the names of districts 
and confine myself to the provinces : 

Dirhams. 
PRUAWOEY Se cc cete 6000000 
MONE Redueccveliiicescovstced cbs cists dcckiededowes tcbeeds aa OOUOUG 
Kerman, ....... Ses dive se¥ bs ancl Cudedtdcccts eh = OSUUUL0U 
Mekran, the Moaéten ———— fouveevRbwes coeur 1,000,000 
—— LcWew'eds 10,500,000 
Sijistan, the —* revenue, according to agree- 
ment, amounted to, 2... ceceseeeeeeeseseeseessssee 1,000,000 


60,500,000 
Khorasin. Ii Dunderstand right, this immense 
province was leased to Abd Allah b. Zahir, that 
“is to say, he received the whole revenue, defray- 
ed the expenses of administration, and kept the 
surplus after having sent the tax to the treasury 
of the Khalyfin cash including the value of a cer- 
tain number of horses and slaves furnished tohim, 38,000,000. 
Mah-Kufa, 4. ¢. Daynawar, 2. .5c..ciccevewe reves ese - 1,000,000 
Mah-Bacra, t. e. Nohawand, ...........-0-0-.6.00006 800,000 
MAAMAGED, fasts. sees ade anil Viel ontes ohidi eects 800,008 
WUASIDZEN, (6.5. 6ssh cbse tdaaviveids sevacdieviesvereds 15100,000 


’ iI Cth —— ceeeee 22 hdh idea had 1,200,000 : 
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Azerbyjan, Ardebyl, Marand, &c., ............... 4,500,000 
PERG Y iiiiss es vive: 00 sas oe duveesectveduscesvccvesescrespe 20,000,000 
Qazwyn in A, H, 237, ..... 2,628,000 
QB, | ase 6 btw dedeugies ee Sines kee . 1,105,000 
JOTJEM, wsvovevesacescccds cvsnssevctecscsccveccvercssss 64,000,000 


Taberistin and Amol in A. H. 234, 


Tikryt, Sonn and Bawizij (on the Tigris), ..... 700,000 
Mosdl pays into the treasury of the Khalyf, . y 2,750,000 
But the revenue of Mosul amounts to,............ 6,500,000 
Jazyra Ibn ’Omar (close by Mosul), ..7......... 4,635,000 
Arzen, 4..... si Ven edavcdewss vad ced bisetiscisbesds (se ebee Ie LOU.UOU 
Tariin in Armenia, the Moqéte’ a amounts to, .. 100,000 
Armenia, the Irtifa’ revenne amounts to, ...... 400,000 
Diyaér Momiur (northern Mesopotadha), ........ . 6,000,000 
Taryq Forat (west bank of Euphrates), ......... 2,700,000 
17,935,000 
Dynirs. 
Aleppo and — 360,000 
TIONG Need csasevecee sane —— 118,000 
Damascus, ...... . ... ; — — wi perk 110,000 
WUTOMIE deere cc Cos does ccacdeveapee le weuRcennel Kotirors 195,000 
Hgypt and the const of the Meditgrranean as 
far as Barqa, ..... is chueatdncatien css aeare eeeeeeeese 2,500,000 
Hfavamayn, i. e. Northern ‘eli: etescedsccesese 100,000 
Southern Arabia (Xaman), .......cceserecccceserss 600,000 
Bahrayn in A. H. 237,........ jwdveeWeuccceces vests 510,000 
FUPINAT. ite pcauaesease veces Sexvecsvoesreucs ivsacateessw 800,000 








++ ae ge++5200,168,070 (2) 


The author concludes : “*‘ These are the provinces, as we have enumor- 
ated them, and this is the amount of revenue which they yield. We 


stated the average ; 
less. 
want of good administration. 


sometimes it is in some places larger, sometimes 
We pay no attention to these fluctuations, they are due to the 
The reader will find that the whole 


revenue which we have enumerated amounts to about 4,920,000 Dy- 
nérs, which make, at the present rate of exchange, the Dynar at 15 


Dirhams, 73,800,000 Dirhams.” 
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This sum represents 68,347 Roman pounds of gold, and does not 
amount to much more than two millions sterling, but thisis only the 
revenue of the western provinces where the Dynär was the currency. 
It is true, if we cast up the above items, we obtain a sum which falls 
short by 127,000 Dynars of the sum stated by Qodama. This, how- 
ever, is evidently owing to an omission or a mistake in the text. 

If we omit in the item Tabaristan, the two hundred millions as 
being evidently too large, the revenue of the eastern provinces includ- 
ing the Sawaéd amounts to 223,487,320 Dirhams, or 2,171,404 Roman 
pounds of pure silver, or About 162 millions of — The income 
of the whole empire, as it was at the time of Qodama, did not there- 
fore amount quite to 84 million pounds sterling, But we must 
recollect that a great proportion of it was the nett income, after all 
expenses of administration had been*defrayed, and may be considered 
as the civil list of the Khalyf. 

The study of the finances of the glorious Khalyfs would be edifying 
for discontented Musulmansin India. The Khalyfs, like Indian princes, 
squandered away the money in debauchery, ground down the people 
to the dust, surrounded themselves with Tartar mercenaries, who soon 
became a pretorian guard, full of insolence and insubordination. These 
deposed or put to death the Khalyi at pleasure, and no longer content 
with putting on the screw as tightly as possible, they plundered the 
provinces; and now those countries are so completely depopulated, 
that many a district, which at the time of Qodama yielded a revenue 
of more than a million of Difhams, cannot pay as many cowries. 

Tiftere is much good in the Islam and in the Musulmans, but 
they have a great deal to learn, patore they will be able to administer 
their own affairs. | 
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LITERARY 


The learned Professor Mahes achandra Nydyaratna, of the —— 
Sanskrit College, has just brought ont a new edition of the Kdvya 
Prakds'a, a treatise on Sanskrit Rhetoric by Mammata Bhatta. Itia —_ 


illustrated by a number of explanatory notes by the editor, and has 
an excellent introductory essay. The last is a new feature in a 


Sanskrit book edited by a modern Pundit. It gives a summary of the 


principal works on Khetoric in Sanskrit, their ages and characteristics, 
the relation which the work.of Mammata Bhatta bears to them, the 
number of manuscripts used in printing it, its contents and age, and a 
variety of other interesting literary and critical notices. 

The Professors of the Benares Sanskrit College have started a 
monthly journal devoted to SanSkrit Literature. It is named Tue 


Punprt, and is intended to serve as a vehicle forthe “ publication 


of rare Sanskrit works which appear worthy of careful editing here- 
after ; to offer a field for the discussion of controverted points in old 
Indian Philosophy, Philology, History and Literature; to communu- 
nicate ideas between the Arian scholars of the East and the West ; 
between the Pundits of Benares and Calcutta and the Sanskritists of 
the Universities of Europe.” The first three numbers, already 
published, contain, among other articles, two cantos of the second half 
of the Kumdra Sambhava, short notices of topics on Indian Astronomy 
and Logic, anda reprint of the late Dr, Ballantyne’s essay on the 
Nyaya. 

Pundit Rangichari Swimf, of Brindébun, has published, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, a Sanskrit pamphlet entitled Durjana-kari-pan- 
chinana. Its object is to prove the authenticity of the present form 
of Vaishnava worship, and to refute the opinion of the court pundits 
of Jaipur, who maintain that there is no ordinance in the shasters to 
justify the worship of Govindaji, the great idol of that place, and 
accordingly recommend that it should be cast out of its temple. The 
author, in his little book, displays consummate polemical powers, and 
a thorough knowledge of the literature of the Vaishnavas. 
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A notice of the Gaunaka Smritit. By Professor Geonax Binur, 
Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Punah College. 

[ Received 26th Sept., 1965. ] . 

There is a passage in the introduction to Shadgurucgishya’s com- 
mentary on the Sarvénukramani,* which professes to give an account 
of the life and works of the ancient sage and writer on the Rig Veda, 
Caunaka. It is stated there that Katyayana, who compiled the Sar- 
vanukramant, or “ general index to the Rig Veda" from the separate 
indexes made by Gaunaka, knew and sthdied ten works ascribed to 
this author. The last, in the List’ given there, is “ the Smarta”’ or 
work on matters relating to traditional laws on ceremonies. In the 
Manavadharmagastra (IIT. 16) Gaunaka is also mentioned as a writer 
on law, and in modern works, such as the Dattakamimamsa, Dattaka- 
chandriké, D¥fc payasindhu, Samskérakaustubha, Vyavahéramayidkha, 
we find a number of clokas attributed to this Rishi. A considerable 
portion of these verses treats of the law of adoption, and this circum- 
stance induced me, when my attention lately was directed to the 
Hindu law, to nmmke a search for the Caunaka-smrit . By the 
recovery of this work [hoped to be enabled to decide a rather difficult 
question regarding the unconditional right of Hindu widows to adopt 
ason, Which arises ont of a reading, given by one of the modern 
law-books. Besides, as I believed with Professor Stenzler,} that the 
Caunaka-smyiti treated exclusively of adoption, I expected to gain 

* M. Miller, Hist. Sk. Lit, p. 2331. + Sce Weber Ind/ Stud. Vol. L. p. 
20 . 
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fuller information regarding this difficult and interesting chapter of 
the Hindu law. My endeavours were suecessful, and I obtained two 
books, the one of which is known amongst our ¢astris as the Brihat— 
or great—the other as the Laghu—or small, Caunaka-smriti. The 
larger of these two works, which contains about 2,500 ¢lokas, 1s, 
however, in my MS. called the Caunakiya-kariké, or ‘* memorial 
verses of Qaunaka.“ The smaller, which consists of about 300 ¢lokas, 
is called Yajnéngadharmagdstram, “or the Dharmagéstra connected 
with the sacrifice.”* 7 

The former of the two, the Caunakiyé-kériké, proves to be the 
work, which Nanda Pandita the author of the Dattakamimamsaé, and 
other writers on adoption, quote, and it appears, that not the whole of 
it refers to adoption, but only a small part, which has been given in 


the Mayikba and in the Samskérakaustubha in its entirety, Though” 


my hope to obtain fresh information regarding the law of adoption 
has therefore proved to be vain, I nevertheless venture to publish 
this notice of the work, as it assists to decide the question alluded to 
before, and as from a historical point of view some interest attaches 
to every work that bears the name of Caunaka. My copy is a tran- 
script of a MS. written in the end of the last century (Qaka, 1711, 
A. D. 1790), and, by né means free from faults. But it will enable 
me to give an idea of the nature of the work. 

The MS. opens with three verses which cannot belong to Qaunaka, 


— but seems to have been added by some later hand, 


They run a® follows :-— 

Jayanti jagadatmanas tamah samxaya bhaisharéh 
Rémanuja padévipta blishanah purushottamah 
Orutismriti-jal4pirnam gastra-kallola-samkulam , 
Vishnubhakti-mah4é-potam vandeham gaunakérnavam 

Tatsatram caunako drishtva svayam harsha samanvitah 
Vy4péthayatsvaham gishyam tam namdmyd¢valéyanam. 

1. “ Those best of men conquer, who &re the souls of the world, 


the suns for the destruction of darkness, who are adorned (by the 


faith taught) by the feet of Ramanuja. 
2. I worship Caunaka, who is comparable to an ocean, whose 


© In my copy the beginning is wanting. The book treats of sacrificial rites 
and seems to be of no importance for the Hindu law. 
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waters are the Cruti (Vedas) and Smritis, whose waves are the Ins- 
titutes of science, and which is traversed by the great ship of the 
faith in Vishnu. 

3. I bow to Kate nail his pupil, whom CGaunaka himself 
taught joyfully, after having seen that great sacrifice Cn the Nimisha 
forest.)” 

Aiter this exordium, which evidently has been composed by a 
follower of Ramianuja, begins the work itself.” It consists of :— 
Paribhashas. 

2. Sthélipakavidhi. 

3. Mdtrapurishotsargavidhi. 

4. Sandhyopésanadvidhi. 
: 5. Kamyajapavidhi. 
6 
= 
8 


am 


Dhanirjanavidhi. . 
Sninavidhi. 
. Brahmayajnavidlu. 
9. Devapijavidhi. . 

* 10. Vaievadevavidhi. , 

11. Kautukabandhanavidlt. 

12. Ankurdérpanavidhi. 

13. Ritucdntividhi. 

14. Garbhaélambhanavidlhi. 

15. Pumsavandnavalobhane. 

16. Simantonnayanavidhi, 

17. Yatakarmavidhi. 

18. Namakaranavidhi. 

19. N ishkramanavidhi. 

20. Annapricanavidhi. 

91. Caulakarmavidhi. 

22. Upanayanavidhi. | 

23. Bhikshavidhi, . 

24. Anupravaciniyavidhi. 

25. Medhdjananavidhi. . 

26. Upékarmavidhi. ' 

27. Utsarjanavidhi. 

298, Mahdvratavidhi. 

29, Upanishadvratavidlhi. 


* 
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80. Godanavidhi. 
81. Saméavartanavidhti. 
82. Kanyaébhyantaravidhi. ' 
83. Vivahalakshanavidhi. 
$4. Vadhigrihagamanavidhi. 
35. ~Madhuparkavidhi. 
86. Kanyddanavidhi. 
37. Vivahavidhi. — 
38. Grihapraveganiyavidhi. 
39. Stambhabalividhi. 
40. Abdapratishthavidhi. 
41. Udydanapratishthavidhi. 
42. Acvatthasthipanavidhi. : 
483. Gramapratishthavidhi. 
44. Atipatrahomavidhi. 
45. Punahsamdhanavidhi, 
46. Niastikyddivisrishtégnih punah samdhanam, 
47. Dvibharyégnisamsaryayidhi, * 
48. Arkavivaha. 
49. Putrakameshbti. 
50. Putraparigrahavidhi. 
51. Saméropanavidhi. 
52. P4rvanasthalipaka. 
53. Prati athélipakavidli, 
54. * Cravanékarmavidhi. 
55. Sarpabalih. A 
56. Acvayujikarmavidhi. 
57. Aegréayaypavidhi. 
58. Abhishekavidhi. 
59. Grahandbhishekavidhi. 
60. Samkraéntabhishekavidhi, 
61. Réjabhishekavidhi 
62. Pattaébhishekavidhi, | 
63. Apamritynhomah. 
64. Ayushyahomavidhi, 
65. Brihaspatiganti. | 
66. Adityaganti. 
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67. Adbhutacaénti. * 
68. Svapnotpatavidhi. 
69. Vidyudagnividhi, 

70. Valmikacanti.. nm 

71. Gojacaénti., : 

72. Gojavagacanti, 

73. Acvatarécénti. 

74. Yaxmacénti. 

75. Saxvarogacanti. 

76. Krity4caénti. ’ , 
77. Qatruganti. | 
78. Abhicaracanti. 

79. Jivacraddha. 

80. Garbhinyudakasthadi samskaravidhi. 

$1. Mulacanti. 

$2. Acleshacanti. 

83. Vaidhriti vyatip4ta samkrantividhi. 

84. Grahanastitividhi, 

85. Abdapirtividhi. 

$6. Yatisamskéravidhi. 

87. Ahitégnerdecéntaramaranavidhi. 

88. Brahmac4rimaranayidhi. 

89. Sarpasamskéravidhi. 

90. Abhytidayacraddhavidhi, 

91. Kamyadicraddha. = 

92. Pindapitriyajnavidhi. : 
93. Parvanacraddhavidhi, 

94. Saptamicraddha. 

95. Ashtamicraddha. 

96. Anvashtakicraddha. 

97. Naxatrahomacanti. 

98. Niard&yanabali, 


From this summary it will appear, that the work is more extensive 


than a Grihyasttra. It contains more matter than the latter class of | 
works usually do, especially the ¢antis or “ propitiatory rites”’ are 
peculiar to it. Besides, its descriptions of the various ceremonies are 


fuller and more detailed than those in the Sutras. They resemble 


ir 
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most those of the modern Prayogas or ‘' Manuals.”” On _ the 
other hand the work is not like a Dharmastitra or Dharmashastra, as 
it gives less the duties of a Hindu than a deseription of the various 
rites to be performed by him. . 

The first question which now obtrudes itself, is, whether this éuri- 
ous work is really a composition of the ancient sage Caunaka or a 
production of later times. The fact, that so very frequently a new 
topic is introduced with the words “I, Qaunaka, will declare’’ 
*(Caunakoham pravaxy a4mi) and similar phrases, would seem to furnish 
proof that the Karika is the original work of Gaunaka. 

Besides there is some circumstantial evidence which makes in 
favour of this opinion. Firstly, nearly all the Mantras quoted are 
taken from the Rig Veda and show that the author was a follower of 
this Veda. As it is well known that Caunaka belonged to the 
Bahvricas, this fact is of some importance. Secondly, many passages 
of the Karika& agree almost literally with the Siitras of Acvala- 
yana, and these two works agree very closely in regard to some 
ceremonies which are unknown to the other Vedic schools. <As, 
according to tradition, Agval4yana was a pupil and follower of Qau- 
naka, these points also speak for the authenticity of the Karika. 

The rules regarding the Garbhilambhana and the Anavalabhana, 
two ceremonies to which are to be»performed soon after marriage, 
furnigh an instance of the close resemblance of the two works. Ac¢va- 
layana says Grihyastitra 1. 13.1. upanishad ; garbhalambhanam pum- 
savanam Mavalabhanam ca, I. 13.2: yad? n&dhiyat. 

1. In the Upanishad are (prescribed) the Garbhalambhana, Pum- 
savana, and Anavalabhana. E 

2. Ii he does not study it ......... (he shall perform the following 
rite). 

Caunaka gives the following rules.on this subject — 

Garbhalambhah pumsavanam garbhasy4navalobhanam. Iti kar- 
matravyamidam yajnopanishadéritam, 

_Téamadhitayatah karma trayam tathaiva sugrahah. 

Anadhita v4 tas tvesha pra yogotra nibadhyate, 

“The Garbhalambha, the Pomsavana and the Garbhaénayalobhana, 
these three ceremonies are enjoined in the Yajnopanishad. These 
three ceremonies, which are casily understood, (ought to be performed) 


* 
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by him who has studied that (Upanishad). But for him who has 
not studied it, the following rite is ordained.’ The similarity of thesé 
passages has so much more weight, as Acval4yana and Caunaka are 

the only writers on Grihya eeremonies known, who mention the two 
ceremonies. Another case in which the Kérikaé and the Grthyacitra 
fully agree is the order of the forms of marriage. In Agvaléyana’s 
enumeration the Paigéca form stands last but one, and the Raxasa 





form last. The Kariké gives the same order, whilst Mann, Yajnaval- 


kya and Vishnu make the Paigéca form follow, the Raxasa. Tt 
would be easy to multiply these instances of resemblance between the 
two works. 

But though the work announces itself as proceeding from Caunaka, 
and though there is apparently some circumstantial evidence sup- 


porting this claim, there are also some points which make it highly 


improbable that Caunaka is its immediate author. 

Firstly, the Karika advocates the Vaishnava faith. Vishnu is re- 
peatedly called the devadeva, the “ god of gods,” the worship of the 
Tulasi plant is frequently enjoined, and peculiar rites and symbols 
of the Vishnuites, such as the nérica, the padmaxa and tulasimani, 
the cakramudraé are occasionally mentioned. Though the worship of 
Vishnu may possibly be very old in India, nevertheless it is hardly pro- 
bable that the adoration of the Tulasi should be derived from the 
times of Caunaka, who certainly lived before Panini. Anandagiri, 
the disciple of Cankaracarya, is, as far as I know, the first J who 
testifies, that in his times divine honours were paid to this plant. 

This circumstance prevents me from considering Caunaka as the 
immediate author of the Karikäa. But as the work so ostentatiously 
uses the name of Caunaka, and certainly teaches on the whole the 
ritual of the Rig Veda, and moreover shows in many points a close 
affinity with the Acvaléyanasatitras, I am inclined to consider it as a 
redaction of the old Caunaka-smriti by a Vaishnav®t. _ Some other 
points confirm this opinion. 

Firstly, the title Caunakiydékérika itself suggests the idea of a 
verified redaction of an older work. The word Karik4 is used to 
designate “‘ memorial verses,”’ such as the verses attached to Panini’s 
grammar, and a class of works on scientific subjects composed in the 
Anushtubh metre. Thus we have a Sémkhyakérika, Manddkopanishat- 
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kérika, an Acvaléyanagrihya-kariké, CGankhdéyana-kérikéa. But the 
Samkhya karika is confessedly later than the Samkhyasiitras, the Acgva- 
layana-karika is said to be composed by Kumaéarilabhatta, the Man- 
dikopanishad-kéariké of course claims not the authority of the — 
had itself. 

It is therefore to be expected that the Caunakiydé-karika likewise 
is merely based on a Caunaka-smriti. 

The second circumstance, which is in favour of our theory, is that 
sectarians in gengral, and the Vaishnavas in particular, have also 
in otlier cases both worked up older Smritis into new forms and 
interpolated them with additions of their own, and even composed some 
new ones under old names. I hope soon to give this question a fuller 
consideration, and content myself with mentioning here two cases. 
The one is that of the Vishnu-smriti, which seems to be a Vaishnava 
redaction of an older Siitra, and the second that of the Brihaddhéarita- 
smriti, which is a modern work, teaching exclusively the Vaishnava 
rites and doctrines. 

It is of course impossible to say which parts of the Karika 
are new, and which old. But, in favour of the older work, we 
ean at least make a tolerably safe conjecture. I have remarked already 
that the Karikaé does not resemble exactly either a Dharmasitra or a 
Grihyasitra. We find also a number of quotations from Qaunaka in 
the» Mitaksharé, Madanapérijéta, and Paraécara-madhava, which evi- 
dently taken from his Grihyasitra, but to which nothing in the 
Karika ponds. The fact is, that our Kaérik& most probably is a 
versification of a number of Parigishtas belonging to the Caunaka- 
grihyasitra. Several collections of Paricgishtas treating of Grihya 
ceremonies are in existence. One of them belongs to the Sima Veda, 
and includes a mahdnamnivratavidhi, a upanishadavratavidhi, a 
snanavidhi etc. Another such collection is tacked to the Baudhaéyana 
grihyastitras, | %t closely resembles that contained inthe Caunakiya 
kaviké. It begins, just as this, with Paribhéshas and contains more 
than a hundred divisions, which treat of nearly the same sub- 





jects, as Qaunaka's work, #. e. Samskaéra, Ganti and Geaddha. The 


nae! is mostly prose, only a few divisions are in verse. Mach 
part begins with the words “ athéto ....... vidhimvya&khydésyamah. 
“Now then we shall explain the rule for ,,,,,.,’’ and generally ends 
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with “ Athéha bhagavén baudh4yanah, thus says the venerable Bau- 
dhayana,”” ora similar phrase. Amongst other interesting mats 
we find in it also the ‘rule of adoption’ quoted by Nandapapdita in 
the Dattakamimaémsa. TI shall give it below, and it will serve to show _ 
how great the resemblance is between the two works. What purpose 
these Parigishtas served, and whether they belong to the same authors __ 
as the corresponding Stitras, are questions which are open to dis- F 
cussion. But the circumstance that Baudhayana’s ‘ vidhis,’ as well 
as those belonging to the Sama veda, are chiefly in prose, strengthens 
the supposition that the Caunakiyé kérik4 has been remodelled and 
verified by some later writer. It is not at all improbable that this 
Vaishnava author, and the follower of Ramanuja who composed the 
introductory verses, are the same person, and that the work in its 
present shape is not older than the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
for the Mitaksharé and its immediate predecessor never quote this 
work. Inthe chapter on adoption it is not mentioned at all, and 
Vicgvegvara as well as Vijnanegvara elsewhere quote a Caunaka in 
prose. On the other hand Devandabhatta and Nandapandita, who are 
both Southerners and countrymen of Ramanuja, quote it. 

I now proceed to give the text and translation of the Putrasam- 
grahavidhi, according to my MS. compared with the Dattakamimamsa 
of Nandapandita, the Dattakacandrik4, the Vyavahdéra-maytikha and 
the Samsk4rakaustubha. There appear to have existed two redac- 
tions, one followed. by the Dattakamimamsa andthe Datta ndrika, — 
the other by the MS. and the other books mentioned. I cannot believe 
that this circumstance is accidental, especially as it repeats itself in 
the use of the Baudhayana-parigishta, where the Samskérakanstubha 
and my MS. are likewise opposed to the Dattakamimamsaé and Dattaka- 
eandriké. Devandabhatta and Nandapandita are both Southerners, 
and the authors of the Mayfikha and of the Samsksrakaustubha, as 
well as the possessors of the originals from which my copies are taken, 
are all Mahdréshtradeshastha Brahmans, it would therefore seem that 
both in the case of the Gaunaka-k4rikaé and that of the Baudhéyana, 
there existed, two redactions, a Maharashtra and a Southern. 

I give here the text of the former, as it is the shorter one, and the 


additions of the latter in the notes. 
21 
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1. Cannakoham pravaxyami putrasamgrahamuttamam. 
Aputro mritaputro vé* putréirtham samuposhya ca.f 

2. Visasi kundale dattvé ushnishamf c4nguliyakam. 
Acaryam dharmasamyuktam vaishnavam vedapéiragam. 

3. Barhih kucamayam caiva péilicam cedhmameva ca. 
Etaényahritya§ bandhimeca jiatinahiya yatnatah.|| 

4. Bandhdnannena sampijyaf brahmandémeca viceshatah. 
Agnyaédhanaédi* yat tantram kritvdjyotpavanantakam.t+ 

5. Datuh sanjaxam gatvi tu putram dehiti yacayet.} 

Dine samartho détésmai ye§$ yajne neti paneabhih. 

6. Devasya tveti mantrena hastaébhy4m parigrihya ca. 
Angaidangetyricam japtvé cighraya|| cicumtrdhani, 
Vastradibhiralamkritya putrachéyévaham4 sutam. 
Nrityagitaiccva vadyaicca svasticabdaicca samyutam.* 


=~] 


* Datt. mim. page 1, line 6, Calcutta edition, bandhyo mritaprajo vapiti path- 
fnutaram. But ibid. page $2, line 1, this reading is attributed to Vriddhagauta- 
ma. The sense remains the same, only the use of the word bandhya is re- 


markable. 
Samsk. kaust. fol. 47, page 1, line 3, Bombay lith. ed. 1: bandhyd mritaputra 
Vapi; é. « “na woman who is barren or whose children have died.”’ This read- 


ing, if correct, would authorise women to adopt without having obtained the 
permission of their husbands or relations. Bat it ie wrong, because in v. 13 
and 14, the adopting person is spoken of in the masculine, and because Vedic 
rite cannot be destined in the first instance for women. Perhaps the reading 
was intentionally altered from that given in the Datt, mim. 

+ S’aon. kfér. evakulasya ca “and for the sake of his family,” gives no good 


1 8’ann. kar. ‘‘coshnigham.” It seems to be a correction in order to avoid 
| —* hiatus which, however, is of common occurrence in the Anushtubh of the 
i true. —— —— “ cohattram, aon umbrella,’ for dattva4a. The 

| whole ¢ then depends on dhrityn. 

Datt., mim and Datt. chand. add after this one half gsloka : madhuparkena 
the village) dp ca dvijin qucin, t.¢. “ having ho the king (or lord of 
the ) rahmans with the Madhnuparka,” according to the Datt. 

idr. p. 65, 1. 7 Calentta edition, the verse also occurs in the Vyriddhagauta- 

If inserted here, it disturbe the construction. 

— Datt. mim., Datt. chand. and Vynv. May. The neuter is the 
—— Vann. Stary, 


; Datt. mim, Datt. chand. Vyav. May. 






















5 
— Anvadhanadi yat ; Wonk. May. 
tatea Datt. mim. Datt. chand. Anvddhdina means a kind- 


* 
ling the fire preceded by o statement of the objects of the ceremony 





(sarkal pu). 
— J vanidikam S’aan. kir., Vyav. May. Datt. mim. 
1 I Vacayet; S’aun. kar, 







; S‘aun. kir., ditasmi Vyav. May. 
J ——— Oatit. chand., 
4 a — Samek. Kaust., ¢. o. walking under the ambrella. 


? 
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8. Grihamadhye* tamédéya carum hutvé vidhdnatah. 
Yastvé hridetyricacaiva tubhyam agra ricaikayé.+ 
9. Somo dadadityetabhih pratyricam pancabhistathé. 
Svishtakridadihomam ca kritv4é} cesham samApayet, 
10. Bréahmananim sapindeshu kartavyah putrasamgrahal. 
Tadalabhesapindeshu§ anyatra tu na kérayet. 
1l. Xatriyaném syajétan v4 gurugotre samepi va.|| 
Vaicyanam vaicyajéteshu9 ¢idranam cidrajaétishu. 
12. Sarveshém caiva varnanam jétishveva na cényatah. 
Dauhitram bhagineyam v4 gddrén4m capi dépayet.* 
15. Naikaputrena kartavyam putraddinam kaddcana. 
Bahuputrena kartavyam putradénam prayatnatah. 
14. Daxinam gurave dadyad-yathacaktit dvijottamah. 
Nripo} rashtrardhamevapi§ vaicyo vittagatatrayam.|| 
15. Qudrah sarvasvamevapi agaktagced yathébalam, 
Iti caunakakérikéyim putraparigrahavidhih. 

1. I, Gaunaka, will declare the most excellent (rule) for adopting 
ason. A person who has no son, or whose son has died, should fast 
(on the day preceding the ceremony) for the sake of a son. 

2. (He then should) place (in readiness) two garments (upper 





* Adhyetamidhaya; Datt. mim., Datt. chanda—grihametyedhmamédsya, 
é. «. having returned home and placed faecl on the fire; S’aun. kar 


+ Yatvihridetyricensiva. Datt. mim. yastvabritetyricdicaiva. Datt. chand. 
yastvahryidetidvabhyaim tu. Samsh. Kaust. 
Hatvé; Vyav. May.—cesham ca kritvé homam samdépayet. Samak. Raust. 
Asapindo v4, Vyav. May. Datt. mim. ; 
Gurugotrasamopi vai; Vyay. May. gurugotrasamepi v4. Samsk. Kaust- 
S’tdrajdtishu S‘aun. kériké and Vyav. May. against the motre. 


* 
®C di; S’aun. kar. The reading in itself is senseless ; but sceme to 


int back to capi diypayet. The rending given in the text is made up from 
this and the — anal. “Sfadrinimapi dipayet."" The readings of the 


other works differ very much from ours :— — 
— gudrasya, 
Dauhitro bhigineyagca } cddraistu, 
i diyate Vyav. May. 
Tetons outa Datt. mim. Datt. chand, 


After thi rae, Datt. mim. page 19, line 12, insert half a S‘loka: brahma- 
nidi —— bhigine—yah sutah kvacit, i. «. amongst the three castes 
bow with the Brahman, a sister’s son is nowhere adopted. The half verse 
in quite superfluous. 3 
 Dattva. S’an. kaér,, Vyav. May. 

WNripa; Datt. mim. 
Eva ; Datt. mim, Datt, — 


ontad — nat. 
——— tuometes according to the prayoga given in the Maydkha : 
having given two pieces of cloth........ ... to a priest...,.. Bat the verb da does 
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and lower) a pair of earrings, a turban and a finger-ring, procure 
a virtuous priest of the Vaishnava faith, who has studied the Vedas 
to their end, 

8. A layer of Kuca grass* (to place the Ajyasthali upon) and fuel 
of Palaga wood, and pressingly invite his Bandhu (cognates) and his 
Sapinda relations (gentiles). 

4. Having (next) honoured his relations by (placing) food (before 
them) and especially the Brahmans, he should perform the ceremonies 
beginning with the kindling of the sacred fire, and ending with the 
purification of the liquid butter.+ 

5. He (then) should go to the person who is going to give away 
(the boy) and order (the Acérya) to ask him, saying: “ Give the 
child.”’ 

6, The person who gives (the child to be adopted, then says): I 
have authority to give (him the boy, and recites) the five (versest 
beginning with:) ‘‘ Who by the sacrifice." 

7. (The adopter) shonld (then) receive the (boy) (drawing him 
into his legs) with his hands (reciting) the Mantra: ‘ In the creation 
of Savitri, &c.”’ and mutter the verse: ‘‘ From the several limbs, &ec.’’» 
and touch with his nose the child’s head.§ 
¢" 8. He (then) should adorn the child which (now) resembles a son 
of the receiver's body, with the dresses and other (ornaments men- 
tioned before). : 

9 Aiterwards (he should) go to his (own) house accompanied by 
the (boy) with dancing, songs, and sounds of music and blessings, 


; 










not take the accusative of the thing given and of the ‘person. The latter 
| ht to stand in the dative, genitive, or locative, Besides, as I am informed, 
oe 


ot the custom to give such presents to the Achdrya at the begi 
The above translation is confirmed by the ding ing of 
sage of Bat éyann. I take the literal meaning of dattvi here to * “ tydyam 

: aS Borradaile: “a bunch of sixty-four stems entirely of Kuca praas.”’ 
informed, that so much Kuga grass ia usually taken as can be held by —— 


me etre of the fore-finger to the tip tip of the thumb. 


A blade of Kuga grass ( pairitram) is placed lengthwise into the thal 
firat horizontally and then opwards in order to take — 


have fallen into the ghee. This operation is repeated three 
4. (Qral information.) 


; | — 1—5 
SE 









is usanily wrongly translated by ‘kissing.’ Regarding the correct 
eee ee of the custom, see my notice in Beutey'a 











oe. — ei 
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and offer a burnt offering (of dressed rice) according to the rule, 
(réciting the verses, ‘‘I who within my heart, &c.”’ and “ To thee <4 
at first, &ec.,’’ and the five (verses), “ Soma gave’ her, &c.,’’ (present- 
ing an oblation®) with every verse. Having then performed the 
Srishtakrid, and the other offerings, he should finish the remainder 

(of the ceremony,) ¢. e. Agirvada, dakshinadana, &c. 

10. Brahmans should adopt amongst their Sapinda relational and 
if (a Sapinda) be not obtainable, amongst those (Brahmans) who are 
not Sapindas ; “but amongst others (persons of a different gotra) i¢ +) 
should never be done. * 

11. Xatriyas (must adopt) (members of) their own family, or in 
afamily, which has a spiritual teacher of the same (Brahminical) 
Gotra; Vai¢yas amongst Vaicgyas, and Ciidras amongst Qudras 

12. And (persons) of all castes amongst their classes only, not 
otherwise, Amongst Cridras he (the king) may (allow?) also a 
daughter’s or a sister's son to be adopted. 

13. No person, who has only one son, ought ever to give (him to be 
adopted) ; but a person possessing many sons ought anxiously to do so. 

14. A Brahman ought to give a fee to the (officiating) priest ac- 
cording to his ability, a king even a half (of the income) of his king- 
dom, and a Vaicya three hundred pieces (of money). 

15. A Cidra even all his property; or ii he be poor, according to 
his ability, 

Here ends in the Caunaka karika the rule for thesadoption of 
a son. 

In order to afford a comparison with Caunaka’s text, and on aceount 
of the interest which attaches to all the old authorities, I append 
the text and translation of Baudhayana. The text is based on my 
MS. of Baudhéyana's work on Grihya ceremonies, where it forms 
the Adhyfya of the second Pracna, corresponding with the Datta- 
kamimamsaé, the Dattakachandrikaé and the Samskdérakanstubha, 

1. Putraparigrahavidhim} vyikhydésyamah. 

2. Conitagukrasambhavo miéatripitrinimittakas tasya pradanapa- 
rity4gavikrayeshu métépitarau prabhavatah.} 


* Yasiva, R. V. verse 4, 10.—Tubhyamagra, R. V. x. 85, 38.—Somadadad, 


R. V. x. 85, 41—465. 
eo vo Samk. Kaust. f. 47, page 2, line 3, Bombay lith, ed, 
onite ‘ 


———— ⏑⏑ —— =) 
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3. Na tvekam putram dadydt pratigrihniyadvé sa hi samtandya 
’ pitrrvesham. . 
. 4. Na tu stri putram dadyat pratigrihpiyad vanyatranujhanid 
| bhartuh. 


5. Pratigrihishyannupakalpayate dve vasasi dve kundale angu- 
liyakam cécéryam* vedapéragam ku¢amayam barhih parnamayamidh- 
marmiti. 

6. Atha bandhin&htiiya+ madhye rajani civedya parishadi végéra- 
madhye braéhmaninannena parivishyay punydham svastyriddhimiti 
viicayitva. 

7. Atha deva yajanollekhana§ prabhrityé pranitébhyah ddtuh 
samaxam gatvA putram me dehiti bhixeta.|| 

S. DadimiY titara éha.* 

9. Tam parigrihndtit dharmiya tvé grihndmi samtatyai tva grih- 
némiti. 


10. Athainam = vastrakundalibhyaim anguliyakena cilamkritya 


paridhinaprabhrityignimukhat} kritva pakvannam§ jdhoti. 
11, Yastva hridé kivind manyaména iti puronuvakyaémanticya 
rivikt4|| yastmai tyam sukrite jataveda iti yajyayé jithoti., 


12. Atha vydhritir hutv4 svishtakritprabhriti siddhamédhenu- 


vara pradanat. 

13. Daxinam dadatyete eva vasasi cte eva kundale etatcéngn- 
liyakam. 

14. Yadyevam kritvaurasah putra utpadyate turiyabhagesha* 
bhavati ti smaha baudhayanah. 

es We shall declare the rule for the adoption of a son. 


i bd — Ac am. Datt. mim. 
+ Nivecanamadhye = mim.—niveganasya madhye Datt. cand. 
t Bréhmanavégiiam opavigya, sitting down acco to the order of the 
) rding 
§ Devayajaménollekha. S. K. 
Bhixet. Datt. mim. and Datt. cand. 
Dadanito. 


| * Aha left ont by 5 
t + Atoham — —— S. K. tam parigrihniteti Datt. mim. Datt. cand. 
reads Ami in every case for —— 
Agnimukhin S. K. agnimakham Datt. mim.—Datt. cand. 
Paktvé Datt. mim,—tyaktvwé Datt. cand. 
Breer Datt. mim. and Datt. cand. 
ant Datt, mim. Fo gainer em 


 * Turiy prabhavatiti. S. K. turiynabhigesam bhavaifts. Datt, mém., 















=. 


— 
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2. ‘*(A son) is produced from the seed of the male and the blood 
of the female. His mother and his father are the cause of his exis- | 
tence. His mother and his father have (therefore) the right to give 
him away, to abandon or to sell him. — * a 

3. ‘“* But nobody should give or receive an only son. For he is 
(wanted) to continue the line of his ancestors. 

4. *But a woman should neither give nor receive a son without 
the permission of her husband. 3 

5. “ (A man) who is about to adopt a son, procures two garments, 
two earrings, and a finger-ring, a priest who has studied the Vedas to 
their end, a layer of Kuga grass, and fuel of Pélaga-wood. Thus (is 
the rule). 

6. “ Then, having invited his relations to his (dwelling) and in- 
formed the king (of his intention to adopt), and having, in the assem- 
bly or in his dwelling, served the (invited) Brahmans with food, he 

should cause them to pronounce the benedictions: ‘‘ (May) the day 
(be) auspicious! Hail (to thee)! Prosperity (to thee).”’* 

7. ‘* Then having performed the ceremonies, beginning with draw- 
ing the lines on the altar, and ending with the placing of the water 
vessels, he should go to the giver (of the child) and ask him (saying) : 

Give me (thy) son! 

8. ‘* The other answers: I give him. | 

9. “ He receives him (the child with these words) : I take thee for 
the fulfilment of (my) religious duties; I take thee to continue the- 
line (of my ancestors). 

10. ‘“ Then he adorns him with the (above mentioned) twe gar- 
ments, the two eatrings and the finger-ring, and having performed the 
ceremonies beginning with the placing of the (pieces of wood called) 
paridhis, (fences around the altar) and ending with the Agnimukha,t 
he offers boiled rice into the fire. 

11. ‘ Having recited the Puronuvaékya :} ‘ Who thinking of thee 


* All the verbs down to ‘ he should ask’ stand in the text, in the absolutive. 
I make o division after vdcayitvaé, aa the first part of the preparatory cecremo- 
nies before the Homa closes with the pnnydhavicanam, The formula of thie 
rite is the following: The performer says, Sirs, wish (me) an auspicious dey! 
Brahman: Om, may the day be auspicious, ete. 

M Tam not certain about the meaning of this word. But it may possibly 

di the oblation to Agni, which are offered to the oyes of this god, © e. im 

. the north-eastern and south-eastern cornors of tho altar, 
I Taitt. Veda. i, 4, 146, The yustvdydjya is found in the same kinda. 





J 
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with a discerning mind,’ &c., he offers an oblation with the Yajya : 
‘To whom the performer of good deeds,’ &c, 

12, “ Then having offered the (oblations accompanied by the reci- 
tations of the) Vyabhritis, he finishes the ceremonies, beginning with 
the oblation to Agni svishtakrit, down to the presentation of a ¢ow 
and presents (to the officiating priest). 

13. “ He presents (to him) as sacrificial fee, those two pieces of cloth, 
those two earrings, and that finger-ring (with which he had before 
adorned the child). 

14. “Ti after the performance of these rites a (legitimate) son is 
born (to the adopter) (then the adoptive son) receives a fourth of 
(the son's) share. Thus says Baudhdyana,” 

It now remains for me to return to the question, how far the 
recovery of the CGaunaka kaérika affects the law of adoption. This 


chapter of the Hindu law isin a worse state than any other, chiefly be- - 


cause there is not, as in the case of Inheritance, Divisions, &c., for each 
school of lawyers one paramount authority, which lays down its funda- 
mental rules and its principles. The Dattakamimamsa of Nanda Pan- 
dita, it is true, enjoys a certain esteem all over India, byt, in the 
Bombay Presidency at least, not to such an extent, that it would 
overrule the conflicting opinions of all other writers. On the contrary, 
besides this work, the Bombay Pandits always consult and frequently 
follow four other works, the Vyavahd4ra-mayukha, the Nirnayasindhu, 
the Samskarakaustubha, and the Dharmasindhu. 

On account of this state of things, the Hindu lawyer will be called 
upon,to examine the principles on which the conflicting opinions rest 
much oftener in this part of the law, than anywhere else. It is there- 
fore also most important to possess the ancient original works in their 


integrity from which the modern writers profess to draw their opinions, | 


and to know their history and critical condition. 

One of the points in the law of adoption, on which views directly 
opposed to each other are advocated by writers of eminence, is the 
question whether a Hindu widow has the power to make an adoption, 

Nanda Pagdita distinctly denies her right to do so under any circum- 
stances whatever. N flakantha, the author of the Maytikha, permit 


‘it, provided the widow has obtained the permission to do so from her. 


husband before his death, or can procure the sanction of her rela- 








— 





— 
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tions and guardians after his death. The Nirnayasindhn, the a 





kaérakaustubha, and the Dharmasindhu declare that a widow may 


adopt without the permission of her relations. . 


The advocates of the latter opinion give, as one of their principal , 


arggments, the second half of the first verse of the Caunakasmriti, 
where they read: * Vandhyd mritu putré va4pi.’ ‘A woman, who is 
childless or whose sons have died (may adopt).’ If this reading were 


correct, a widow would certainly have the right to adopt, as she 


pleases. But I have already pointed out in the note appended to 
the text, that it is wrong, and perhaps a clumsy forgery of the adyo- 
cates of the widows’ rights. 


- ⸗ * 
This example will suffice to show, how the recovery of the original 


Smritis may be turned to some use for some practical purpose in the 
discussion of points of the Hindu law, important even if their impor- 
tance for the reconstruction of its history be left out of sight. 


ee ee 


Notes on Atranje Khera or Pi-lo-shan-na of General Coxntnowam 
1 5 
(vide Continuation of Report for 1862-63, No. VII. page 15.)—By 
C. Horne, sqy., C. 8. 


[Received 5th January, 1866.) 


This morning Dr. Tyler kindly drove me, by a country road via 
Rah and Sirnow villages, some ten miles to the village of Achulpow, 
nearly north of Etah, crossing, when within a mile of the said village, 
a ravine styled the’ Kalee Nuddee. Just beyond this village, of which 
it forms a part, rises the huge Khera or Mound, which, E was informed, 
contains in its area 500* statute beegahs of land. The height varies 


“from 40 to 50 feet, and it forms a very imposing object, and ts cover- 


el with seattered broken bricks and fragments of pottery of great 
thickness, being likewise garnished with a few bushes and two or three 
peepul trees. 

The cirenit, as by the measurements of the Moonshee deputed by 
General Cunningham, is as follows :—Length at base 35,250 feet. “with 
a breadth of 2,550 ft. The general form is rectangular, although it is 

: = ®* Equal to 1983 acres. 
: 29 , 
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not quite regular; and there are two openings, evidently artificial, 
called “ gates’? by the natives. These are at their base about 75 
feet in width, and they had buildings on either side. One of these 
+s on the east side near to the north-east corner, and the other on the 
west side near to the south-west corner. There is also a modern 
eart-track ronning through the midst in a kind of hollow, 

The surface of the Khera undulates much, making a series of 
miniature downs. This effect has been caused chiefly by the agency 


-of water: but there were doubtless elevations and depressions in the 


original city, the site for which was finely chosen. Around the 
whole is cultivation, and at a little distance in the east flows the Kalee 
Nuddee river, so that the view from the top is very striking and 
beautiful ; masses of mango trees in the distance fringed in front with 
many thousands of palm trees, with a carpet of green winter crop at 
their feet, stretching to the shining expanse of the bounded water of 
the Kalee Nuddee in the foreground, form a picture which led my 
companion to remark upon it, and would captivate the eye of the most 
apathetic of observers. 

At the south-eastern corner, distant a few hundred yards, is an out- 
work—a mound on which had once stood extensive buildings, 
now being excavated to their very foundations for the bricks they 
contain. These bricks measure 14” «% 83” x 2” only, are not very 
well burnt, and do not carry the appearance of great antiquity. None 
of them bore any inscription stamped on them; although some seemed 
to have been moulded thus: as though they had formed 
part* of some ornamental -——————4 moulding, and I was told 
of others bearing marks — — 


like this ; 
evidently those of the finger on the moist clay—which LO \ 
Thave often found in other places, and the meaning 


of which I do not know. Onthis mound, irregularly placed, are three 
lingams which appear very recent. They are of sandstone and may 
have been cut from columns, I measured one of them 1 foot 6 inches in 
height, and about 2 feet in diameter, whilst within a small recent 
enclosure were two more: one of which was placed in the 
















middle in a pavement of stucco, without any Yoni; and the other 


leaning against the back wall—a slab in relief and perhaps 5 feet in 


height. * 
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N oles on Atranji Khera, 


1 give in the margin a rough sketch of eho Sak 
mentioned, and may remark that none of them 


at all, 

Also leaning against the wall was the figure of 
a four armed figure of Durga, in relief on a Mab, 
treading on a prostrate form. This was of no 
antiquity, 

Aiter ascending the mound at the south-east 
corner and proceeding perhaps two or three 
hundred yards, we came upon a small eminence, by no means the 
highest point of the Khera, where foundations have been excavated. 
These foundations appear to have been circular and to have had for 
diameter about 54 feet, an ample base for the support of a tower of 
100 feet, as described by the Chinese travellers. 

Proceeding still farther north and keeping at a distance of abont 
100 yards from the eastern face, we came to another mound in 
which thezexcavated trenches shew a building to have once stood. 
The thickness of the foundation walls would indicate a building of 
some elevation. 

This eastern face runs nearly parallel to the Kalee Nuddee, and 
proceeding in the same direction, we came to the “ gate” before 
alluded to, . 

On the other side of this, the mound is higher, and is now covered 
with serub jungle of Korunda and Bair, inhabited only by black 
partridges, hares, plovers, and large grey owls. 

This is used as grazing ground by the villagers; and it is here, in 
and after the rains, that the herd boys find the old silver Hindu 
coins, six of which were given to me by the Zemindar of Achulpoor, 
Kullian Sing Thakoor, a most obliging guide, whose son takes an 
intelligent interest in the Khera. 

These coins were all of the same type, viz. the nail-headed character, 

the marks here indicated being often found on them. 


¥ 
] {| On this part of the mound undoubtedly stood the 
principal buildings ; although I could not trace even 


a single foundation, 








appeared to have been much worshipped—if | 
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To the north was visible, at a short distance, another outwork 
which had originally borne a building, but the mound was much 
lower and smaller than that at the south-eastern corner. Continuing 
round the mound, Icame at another place to foundations of no note, P 
and saw to the west three smaller mounds, in which no traces of 
buildings, save broken bricks, probably thrown on them from the fields, 
remained. 

I also came to the other gate, after crossing the cart-track shewn . 
in the plan. The, circuit, which I did not measure, Pia have been 
abont two miles. 

The fact that this mound has served as a huge brick kiln to the 
surrounding country, lying within a radius of eight miles, for the past 
7 or 800 years, readily accounts for the absence of all other traces of 
buildings, and it was with the greatest difficulty I was able to find 
an entire brick to measure, and I much fear that no good would result 
from any excavation made in this spot. Bloek kunkur must have 
been used instead of stone, and all the remains of this have been 

utilized by succeeding generations for lime and road- “makipgs, so that 
not a trace now remains. ⸗ 


Etah, December, 1865. 
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| Notes on some Buddhist Ruins at Doob Koond.—By Captain W. R. ‘ 
J— ° Metvitie, in charge, Gwalior Survey. 


[Received 31st January, 1866.) 
ad 


I discovered the other day some totally new Buddhist ruins and an in- 
scription, two copies of which are sent in a tin case with this note.* I 
have also taken five photographs of the sculpture in different parts of 
the temple, but I shall be unable to print off copies until my return to 
recess quarters in April. This temple is situated in the dense forest 
: on the left bank of the Koonoo river, one of the southern tributaries r 
of the Chumbul. I first passed through these jungles in the cold 
J Pyebtlier of 1863, and I always, from the first, had an idea that these 


* The — will be published hereafter. En, fi 
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fi 


jungles had formerly been much better inhabited than now, “but ry 
though I have always been looking out for some remains of — 
buildings, these are the first of any importance I have come across, 
This temple is situated about three miles almost due north of the ; 
village of Buryon in the Keruhl Tehsil, at the place where the P irney 
Wer (which up to there runs along the suriace of the — 
begins to form what is called a Kho, or a narrow valley with P D 
dicular sides. The place is called Doob Koond. The origin of ‘Se J 
name, according to the native tradition, is mentioned in the enclosed : 
Memo. ‘The temple is situated in the middle of a Tortified exnclostra | 5 
situated on a peninsula, the neck of which is defended by a fortified — ) 











wall (as shewn eabove), and all around it there is a mass of ruined 
houses and the remains of several smaller temples, in which, however, 
I was unable to find any inscription. The centre temple, which seems 
to have been the most important, and in which the inscription was” 
found, seems to have been a square about 100 feet each side, 
With an open court in the centre surrounded by cells, each of 
which seems to have been devoted to the worship of some particular 
divinity. There is only-one entrance, on the eastern side, and that 
side has only seven cells, while the three others have 8 each, waking 
atotal of 831. There is a covered verandah running all round outside 
the cells. The following sketch will give a rough idea : 








. 
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A. Inscription cells. 
B. 3 large statues. 


The carving that. remains, especially inside the cells, though much 
injured, is most beautiful. Each of the cells seems to have had a sort of 
arched canopy carved with elephants, &c. and, supported by two 
figures, one on each side. Below this canopy is a sort of pedestal, on 
which, I conclude, stood the image of the Deity to whom, the cell 
was dedicated. The elephants are beautifully carved, and_their atti- 
tudes very natural, and not at all stiff. Just on your left, as you enter, 
are three large statues of male figures, quite naked and, standing. 
The largest is in the centre. They each have a sort of canopy over 
their heads, and on the glory round the head of the principal figure 
you can still see marks of paint. Many of the figures inside also 
seem to have been painted. The three large figures inside are buried 
in debris up to their waist. The temple is built of large blocks and 
slabs of sandstone, which are not, I think, cemented, The roof to each 
of the cells is formed in the following way: on the first four slabs 
placed square, smaller blocks are laid across the corners, and on the 
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top of these four smaller slabs forming a smaller square, which | 


covered with a single square slab, The inscription is at the soutbern J 
side of the temple ; it is an oblong slab, and the letters have been very — 8 
carefully sculptured on it, ‘and seem to have been filled with a sort of — 


enamel, It has a projecting stone over it, intended, 1 suppose, to pro- 
téct it from the weather; it is between two of the cells under the 
covered verandah, 


On each side of the peninsula on which the temple is situated, | 
there are two deep pools or koonds which never dry up, and which, I~ 


fancy, led to this place being selected for a village. ~ 

Outside the enclosure and a little higher up the river, on the river 
bank, there is another temple which looks modern,but which has a figure 
in it evidently taken from the old temple. Inside the enclosure there 
are the remains of several other temples, but L could find nothing m 
them but broken images. Being busily occupied with my survey 
duties, I had very little time to explore, but I dare say that careful 
investigation would bring something more to light. The only way I 
had of taking off the inscription was with blue chalk, but as this was 
not as distinct as I wished, Baboo Joala Pershad, one of my native 
surveyors, was kind enough to copy the inscription for me, and I 
enclose a memo. he made about the temple at my request. I was 
unable to photograph the inscription on account of the want of light 
and the smallness of my lens. I hope that the inscription may 
throw some light on the date of these interesting ruins. 

It is a curious fact that these ruins were unknown to any of the 
natives, except the sheriahs or half savages that inhabit this juntle. 

Camp Gwation Territory, vid Aana, 
January 25th, 1866. ” 


Memorandum about the Doob Koond Temple, by Joaua Persian. 

The inscription, as far as I can read it, states that in the year 741 
of the Christian era, this temple was situated in the village of 
Mahabux, and that it was dedicated to the gods—Nem)1, Sri Budya, 
and Chinamusta, 

In 688, Umr Sing and Beja Sing, gooroos, came by the order of 

Muharaja Chundruk in the reign of Behram Sing. 

In the reign of Behram Sing, Pandoo and Gubraj, two brothers, 
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repaired the temple and instituted the worship of Chunder Perboo, 
and made two baolies, one on each side, the one on the north was 
. called Uror Sing Baoli, and the one on the south Beija Sing Baoli. 

The old sheriahs have a legend that Behram Sing and the two 
brothers came to see the temple when it was finished, and all the 
images burst out faughing. Berham Sing then ordered lime to be 
put on their faces.*. ~ 

All the legends about this place seem to show that formerly it was 
a very celebrated temple and a great place for pilgrimage. They 
state that (at adate unknown) many years ago a raja} from the west 
came with an army to this temple, carried off the gold and silver 
images, broke up the other sculptures, and threw a large portion of 
them into the koond, and ever since the place has been deserted and 


called Doob Koond. - 


Tee See — — — — — —— — — 


Some oljections to the Modern Style of official Hindustani.—By F. 8. 
Growse, M. A. Oxon, B. C. S. 
| [Received 23rd July, 1866.) 

As the pages of the “ Asiatic’’ have admitted an elaborate defence of 
the modern fashionable style of Urdu composition, T trust that a brief 
i statement of some of the arguments on the opposite side of the 

question, will find equal toleration. 
The Urdu champion has undoubtedly made the best of his* case, 
but he appears to have misapprehended the object of the Hindi 


fi party; and therefore many of his arguments are directed against an 
‘. imaginary opponent. With the possible exception of a few Visionary 
* enthusiasts, Jam not aware that any ohe in the present day is 
7 prepared to advocate a return to Hindi pure and simple. Such a 
* 


thing would be practically impossible, on account of the number of 
foreign words which have won for themselves a secure, position in 
popular speech. I consider this to be really the valid reason, and 
attach no weight whatever to the alleged varieties of dialect ; for I 
; feel convinced that the language of the Prem Sagar, in which not the 
slightest taint of an alien element has been allowed, would be mor®™ 


_-- * I funcy this refers to the paint on the images that still exists, 
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generally understood throughout the length and breadth of India, 
than any equally polished specimen of Urdu. This statement, indeed, 
may be called a mere tpse dixit, but its truth is susceptible of a very am 
easy test. However, as I have already said, Hindi so absolutely pure — : oon 
and undefiled, finds few advocates; and there can be no doubt that . 4 
the Baital Pachisi, where a judicious mixture of Persian terms has — 
been admitted, would be much more easily and widely intelligible 3 
than the Prem Sagar. * 
The only foundation for the belief that Hindi is an arbitrary name 

for a group of vulgar dialects, which have little in c6mmonand could _ 
not be rednced to one standard, is the practice of the early Missionaries, 
each of whom set about compiling a dictionary for the district in 
which he happened to be placed. But if we compare these local 
glossaries together, we shall find that a very large proportion of the 
words occur equally in all. To test this statement, I take down a 
Panjabi dictionary which I have at hand, and open it at random: the 
first word at the top of the page is pale, filthy, which is Sanskrit, and 
the last word par-ndnt, a maternal great grandmother, which is good 
Hindi ; of the other forty-six words in the same page there are only nine 
which are at all peculiar, though there are several divergencies from the 
recognized mode of orthography. And the varieties, so far as I can 
judge, appear to be of two kinds: Ist, the most common of all natural 

| objects are known by several designations, of which one will be most 

popular in this district, another in that ; while the other names will 
remain in the back ground, perfectly well understood, though less 
frequently on the tongue. As an example of what I mean: as tree . 
in Bengal proper ‘is generally called gdchh, in the N, W. Provinces 
per, and in the Hills briksh ; but a native in any part of the Bengal 
presidency who did not know the meaning of per would be a 
phenomenon, 2nd, Agricultural implements, or rather the component 
parts of such implements, with the domestic articles of daily use, are 
known in different quarters of India by very different names. But 
for the most part these things, being suggested by the peculiar wants 
‘and habits of the distgict, have no foreign name whltatever, and in 
superfine Urdu can only be expressed by a peripbrasis. Local 
differences of these two kinds do not, in my opinion, at all impair the 

ye integrity of the language. But unfortunately a good Hindi dictionary 
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is up to the present day a complete desideratum ; nothing of the kind 
jhas ever been attempted ; and I should be delighted to see some 


Pandit come forward, with sufficient zeal, patriotism and learning, to 


nndertake such a task; a dictionary, I mean, which would comprise 
all the words used by Tulsi Das in the Ramayana, by Chand the 
Bard of the last Hindu kings, by Bihari Das the author of the Satsatya, 
and the other classical Hindi poets, I am convinced that such a work 
would not only be of the greatest interest to a philologist, but would 
incontestably prove that Hindi is an independent language, elaborated 
by a series of able writers and guided by a definite standard, which 
from time to time has varied in degree, but never in character. 
Having so iar cleared the ground, I will proceed to defend the 
position taken up by those who protest against the continuance oi the 
present Kacha/iri boli, and still more against its recognition as the 
literary language of the country. In the first place, it is a recent imno- 
vation, which had positively no existence whatever fifty or sixty years 
ago. Mr. Beames incidentally speaks of Urdu writers three or four cen- 
turies back, but I must confess that I have never heard of them. The 
Mahomimedans subdued the country, but never succeeded in destroying 


the language of the conquered people, nor does it appear that they made 


the attempt. As late as Akbar’s reign and for many years subse- 
quently, the popular dialect of both classes was the same; and if a 
Musalmin took in hand to write on any subject of general interest, 
especially if his taste led him to adopt a poetic form, his composition 
was couched in Hindi, Several of the poems in the Sabha Bilis may 
be mentioned as specimens, in which the only Persian word that 
occurs is the name of the writer. If a more ambitious historical | 
narrative were attempted, he discarded the vernacular altogether, and 
wrote in classical Persian, precisely in the same way as European 
scholars, till a very recent date, wrote all their more important works 
in Latin. Arabic too, was continued as the language of the law-courts, 
as Norman-French in England, simply as a matter of convenience to 
conform to the phraseology of the original codes; and this eventually 

as modified into Persian with the retentionlof a large proportion of 
Arabic words and phrases. Of course, as time passed on, many foreign 


words were incorporated imto the popular dialect; even in the 
Raméyana of Tulsi Das we find at least two, jawdb and bakshish, and, 
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composition, to inteadiaas Inany “words of Persian or Arabis origi. | 
At the beginning of the present century the proportion of foreign and : 
native words had come to be about eqnal, in works composed by | 
Mahommedan writers in a popular style. A new principle then came 
into operation, which checked the natural progress of development, 
and threatens to rob India of all it has hitherto acqnired in the way 
of literature. The change to which I allude was the abolition of 
Persian as the language of the law-courts. ‘Till that time officialand — 
popular language had been content to remain apart; now they were 
to coalesce. We all know what has been the result of this well-inten- 
tioned order: the am/éa had written nothing but Persian all their 
lives, and in fact could not trust themselves to write anything else ; 
they acquiesced in the Government demand so far as to introduce the 
Hiudustani inflexions into their pleadings, but the phraseology was 
preserved intact. This is the fortuitous origin of that wonderfal 






* jargon, which is now not satisfied with ruling the law-courts, but 


requires to be acknowledged as the standard of good taste throughout 
the whole of Hindustan; which has retained the verbosity of Persian, 
while sacrificing the elegance and simplicity of its grammatical con- 
struction, and has introduced the complex inversions of Hindi syntax, 
while discarding the terseness and vigour of its terminology. By all 
means let the language of the country be Urdn, that is to say the 
Urdu of thirty or ferty years ago, having for its basis Hindi with a tree 
admixture of all foreign words, for that is the form into which it had 
spontaneously developed, and eclecticism may be tolerated or even 
admired, while syneretism in art must be synonymous with failure. 
2. Not to dwell further on its artificial origin, this Urdu dialect 
can never advance to the dignity of an independent language; and 
yet certainly India is too considerable a country to acquiesce quietly 
in the position of being, for literary purposes, merely a province of 
Persia. The great ambition of every Munshi now-a-days is 
eliminate from his composition every Hindi word, no matter how far- 
fetched its Persian substitute may be. With regard to other languages 
he is not so particular, and will introduce English phrases with great 


aa 
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gusto, often with a singularly ludicrous efiect. He only studies to 
conceal his Indian origin; yet, do what he can, he cannot get rid of 
those troublesome inflectional terminations and auxiliary verbs, and. 
after all his misapplied labour, the pedantic sentences, which nothing 
ean indnce him to call anything but Persian, remain hopelessly and 
unalterably Hindustani. He has probably succeeded in making it 
unintelligible Hindustani, but still Hindustani it is and must remain 

and no native of Iran could pronounce it to be more than some very 
provincial type oftrue Persian, Such a position appears to me highly 
undignified ; while, on the other hand, if the Hindi basis were frankly 
recognized and worked upon, the result would be a genuine national 
inheritance. I will here give a few of the most common Hindi words 
which are banished from the Kachabhris, and place opposite to them 
their fashionable substitutes, 


Hindi. Foreign, 

Beta or larké, ...... ........... Pisar or walad. 
Bap, — Walid. 
9 ae Nukra. 
— UARRUHAT, 
hi or — career -- Ranughan-e-zard. 
Gehuh, ..... ee Gandum. 
COT POR oS ae, Mauza, 
SSVIMMR Juma-rat. 

j cc cel ecceseces wrsetiecsae SEPIA 

| e SAMMI chi ccussaaecsessiceee Izdiwaéj. 
RIMES ns cance savecieew edie +s Gospand, 
Len-den, .........cccceeerecee-s. Dad o sitad. 
—— ————— 
6 
4—— 
BROMINE 6 
As — sa Alahida. 


The last word alag is of good Sanskrit descent, but I am sure nine- 

- Snths of the Munshis look upon it as merely a vulgar corruption of 
talahidd, in the same way a8 nagich is of nazdik. So far as the above 
list goes, and it might be indefinitely extended, all the words in the 
Hindi column appear to me, some from one reason, some from another, 
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to be decidedly preferable to thei ‘ AN Gael os 
¥ preferable to their foreign substitutes.” D 


reason for displacing them is the insane desire of inventi ing a la 
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for India with every Indian element eliminated. This : ———— ie 


carried to such an extent, that if a foreign substitute cannot rea iy 
be found, the native word is dressed up in foreign fashion ; thus for = | 
chachera, a perfectly regular derivative, we are presented with’ 16 
mongrel malformation, chachd-zdd. And even one step beyond this + = 
a dead set is made against the unfortunate letter j, which, asthe _ 
Hindi representative of z, is considered decidedly vulgar, and occasion- ” 
ally banished eyen from Persian words, where till the present day no = 
= had ever been known to intrnde. Thus we have /fauzddri for ig 
faujddéri. When this is the case, it is no wonder that the = should be 
exclusively adopted in those instances of not very unfrequent occurrence, 
where there is some authority for its alternative use. Thus we have 
jdanu, perfectly good Sanskrit, and zdnu, equally good Persian, for a 


knee; or to take a word of every day occurrence, z4f is no doubt 













~ 


unimpeachable Persian, but jafe is the original Sanskrit, and therefore : 

the proper form for retention in the language of India, Yet I feel 

sure that an ordinary munshi would shudder to say jit; though it 

stands to reason that, as caste prevails solely amongst Hindus, the ‘ 

popular word to denote it must be of home origin. dt again is ’ 
* 


a word which stands by itself, without association or connection ; 
while jdt at once refers us for its explanation to the cognate forms, jan, 
janm, jannd, &c. 

3. The adoption of this Persian dialect as the language of the 5 
country involves fhe necessary abandonment of the Nagari character. 
With reference to its original purpose the Nagari alphabet is the most 
scientific that human ingennity has ever elaborated, but it is utterly 
inadequate for the representation either of Arabie or Persian. On 
the other hand the Persian character, as ordinarily written, is almost 
equally destructive of Hindi phraseology “and it is interesting to 
watch the gradual inroads which it is making on vernacular speech. 
The court munshis, who, as a rule, have never read a page of any 
Hindi book, pronounce every word according to its Persian orthogta- 

phy, which in many cases is a very impertect representative of the 
original Hindi form; and as they are considered the depositaries of 
_ learning, their example is imitated, the mistake is perpetuated, and 
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gradually penetrates through every class of society. For example, all 
Hindi words ending in an unaccented vowel which would be clearly 
marked in Nagari, lose their termination in+Persian writing, where all 
the vowels, final or medial, are more or less obscured. Thus, patt, so 
frequent in proper names, as Nirpati, Dhanpati, Brihashpati, 1s 
abbreviated into pat. Again, the Sanskrit v or w is generally 
corrupted by the defect of the Persian alphabet into o ; thus we have 
deo, Baldeo, deota for deva, Baldeva, devatd. Hence too arises the 
uncouth word Deear rendered familiar by the disturbances in Bhutan, 
which, if correctly spelt, is only the common Hindi dwér. As for the 
short vowel w, it admits an alternative error, being either dropped 
altogether, or written with the long wao. The Sanskrit compound 
consonants again cannot be clearly indicated, and in consequence we 
get the corruption kariya for kriyd in the common phrase for funeral 
rites, keriyd karm. It is highly desirable that some scheme should be 
started which would enable the two systems of writing to exercise a 
é mutual check npon each other; the Nagari completing the deficiencies 
of the Persian, and the Persian acting as a short-hand auxiliary of the 
Nagari. And there would be no practical difficulty in such an 
arrangement, if only it were once clearly recognized that the vernacular 
is a composite language, in its essential structure Hindi, but in its 
component elements Hindi and Persian in equal proportion, The 
division of the vernacular into Hindi and Urdu was a most unfortunate 
invention of the munshis of the College of Fort William at the 
beginning of the present century, and has never been generally 
p recognized by the natives. Ido not think that any pne, who had not 
J been specially bronght under English training, would dream of calling 
4 his native tongue Urdu; and, as I have before stated, Hindus and 
F Musalmans alike, till very recent times, used one dialect for popular 
“composition, though the Hindu, from early association and perhaps also 
from the nature of his subject, which would often be mythological, 
: would naturally, though not inevitably nor uniformly, use more 
- Sanskrit words, and the Musalman, from the nature of his religion, 
more Persian words. It is now high time that these fanciful distine- 
* tions should be again merged into one, and the language of the 
country, according to universal analogy, be known by the name of 
‘Hindustani, I cannot see any good to be gained by the retention of 
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the word Urdu, which certainly does not err on the side of self- R 
tion, being literally bazar lingo, and therefore, on its own shew i 
noworthy to be brought — into competition with Négart, the refi 
and urbane. * 2 

If the language were once settled upon a composite basis, it ONE * 
be expressed equally well by Persian or Négari; and here I would 


make a suggestion, which I scarcely hope to see ever carried out, | “ 
== though I am convinced that it is perfectly practicable. I would >| 
reserve the Persian character for epistolary purposes, and records of 3 


transient interest ; while I would have all permaneht records and all 
Government printing in Nagari. It is notorious that any proper 
name, to which the clue has been lost, can never be deciphered with 
absolute certainty from a Persian document; and therefore such a 
style of writing is most inappropriate for the preservation of a record 
of rights ; at the same time it is preeminently a running hand, and 
its great praise is its flowing elegance which it is impossible to 
imitate in print. On the other hand, Nagari, though slowly written, 
is clear and precise; and I believe all who have had any practical 
experience on the point will admit, that it is better adapted even than 
the Roman character for printing purposes, because the type is more 
durable. It may be urged against this suggestion that it would 
involve the necessity of all officials being able to read and write both 
Persian and Nagari, whereas now as a rule they are familiar only with 
the former. This is true, but then the language employed would be 
their own mother tongue, for the acquisition of which no special 
training would be required. . - 
4. And this Brings me naturally to my fourth point; which is, 
that the present kachhari bol: is inconvenient, because it is foreign to 
all and unintelligible to many. And on a point of this kind, we, being 
ourselves foreigners, must not trust to preconceived notions: the 
deliberate judgment of one educated native is sufficient to upset all 
our theories. Some few days ago I came across a brief History of 
India, compiled by Babu Siva Praséd and published by order of the 
local Government, called the Timira-nésak (which by the way I may 
remark is, go far as Iam competent to judge, a model of what the 
i vernacular should be, being elegant without pedantry and 
Tomely, without vulgarity); in his preface the Author distinctly 
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deplores the fact that the language of the courts is not the language 
_of the country. Similar statements may be found passim in the 
newspapers written and edited by English speaking natives. And it 
is by no means uncommon to find really well educated Hindus, who 
will readily admit that they most imperfectly understand and would 
be quite unable to write the dialect of the kachahré munshis. And as 
a further proof, the official translations of laws and circulars in this 
pseudo-vernacular are absolutely unintelligible, till they have been 
interpreted by some one who can compare them with the original 
English. No doubt there are several current law phrases, for which, 
as Mr. Beames says, it would now be difficult to find the Mindi 
equivalents, and [ have no objection to their retention; I think, however, 
their number is not so great as is generally supposed, and should not be 
mnunecessarily increased. For instance, markum-i-bdla or mazkur t-sadr 
is the accepted phrase for aforesaid, but it would be incorrect to allege 
that there was no Hindi equivalent for it, since upar uta, though 
now somewhat unfamiliar, is equally elegant and correct. I think too 
that Mr. Beames is scarcely fair in some points of his comparison 
between Hindi and Persian; madlum and matlab are generally repre- 
sented by sometense of the verbs jannd and chdhnd; taywiz in 
colloquial language is accurately expressed by soch and bichdr, either 
separately or together, and judicially by nirnay ; zarur is supplied by 
chdhiye ; mawdshi by pohe. And Iam certainly surprised to see him 
rank jengal amongst the foreign words, whereas it is in fact Sanskrit, 
Nor should I translate shakhs by log, but by gan, which, so far as my 
experience goes, is universally used by natives when talking amongst 
themselves, and is perfectly good Sanskrit, though’ the munshis, for 
some reason or other, have taken a dislike to it, probably because it 
begins with the letter 7. 

5. The Urdu of the period is not only unintelligble, but it perpe- 
tuates and confirms ignorance. It is so completely an alien form of 
speech, that in the case of those whom Government compels to employ 
it, the whole time available for education is spent in acquiring it; 
and the consequence is, that, as a rule, these Urdu speakers are, in 
matters of general information, the most ignorant class in the commu- 
nity- In every other case the acquisition of a new language opens a 
new door of knowledge; but this artificial dialect has neither history 
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nor literature, unless we choose to class nnder the latter head the 


laws and cireulars of the Government, which, it must be confessed, ares · | 
rather dull reading for the masses. 


In every way then I conclude that the encouragement of the style 
in which our munshis delight, is most strongly to be deprecated, It 
is a style of artificial and unnatural origin; it is incapable of develop- 
ment into an independent national language,; it robs the- Hindus of 
their most glorious literary inheritance ; it is practically inconvenient, 
being unfamiliar even to the educated classes, unless they have been 
specially trained in it; and it perpetuates ignorance by blotting out 
the records of earlier civilization, and, having no literature of its own, 
offers none in its place. The law has at all times and in all countries 
been somewhat pedantic in its utterances, and if it is inevitable, let it 
remain so; but surely it is an unheard-of thing that legal phraseology 
should be constitnted the type of polite literature. 
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Description of the Chandrarckhdqurh near Sashtanee, Perquanah 
Nyegur, Zillah Midnapore.—By W. JI. Herscurr, Esq., B. CLS. 
[ Reeeived 2nd April, LS66. | 


This very remarkable fort lies in the least known part of the district 
of Midnapore, in the south-west corner of it. LTcame upon it acei. 
dentally while returning from a tour into Morbhunj. 
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It lies near the boundary of the district in the midst of what, twenty 
years ago, was uninterrupted jungle, but what is now fast breaking 
up into cultivation, It is a nearly square patch of thick tangled 
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jungle lying pretty nearly north and south, Its longest line 1s east 
and west. It measures 1,050 yards in this direction, and from north to 
south 780 yards; so that the cireumference ig just two miles. It is built 
with unusual precision and completeness, differing in this from all the 
other forts I have seen in this district. A perfectly straight ditch on each 
side witha high band inside ; it has been almost filled up on the northern 
sideand somewhat less so on the western, by the drainage of the country, 
which at this spot flows S. S. BE. The western end of the ditch on 
the south side has been affected in the same way, the drain- 
age turning southwards round the corner; the northern end of the 
eastern ditch has not suffered so, because the drainage sets away from 
that corner, and the ditch is not continuous round the comer. At this 


— therefore, the eastern ditch is seen in perfection, and a very 


surprising work it is. It is eut through 


ae / solid rock, except the upper two or three 
5 feet, and the sides are carefully sloped 
with the chisel. The rock is the com- 


mon Midnapore laterite, not a hard stone to cut, and not a very good 
one to wear. It is liable to frequent clefts, and is seldom continuous 


in very large blocks. Consequently the sides of the ditch have fallen 


in a good deal, but there is ample to shew that when first fimished, 
this ditch was a thoroughly workmanlike production. The soil was 
removed at the lips of it, and the rock carried up by two or three 
layers of stone. It is carried all down the eastern face, and turns 
the corner with almost modern precision, and continues along the 
southern face till it is silted up at the western end, From the charac- 
ter of the whole fort I am satisfied that, if cleared, the ditch would be 
found equally perfect all ronnd; on those two fac@s it Is scarcely 
filled up at all, though overhung with jungle and difficult to get along 
in consequence. 

“The bund on this eastern face is about 12 feet high and 50 broad. 
Within it is another equally fine and well-preserved ditch cut. in the 
same way through the solid rock. This ditch does not go round the 
other three sides, nor can I say certainly that it goes all up the 
eastern side, but the natives say it does,and I went along some 100 
yards of it, till it got so bearish-looking that the villagers would — 


go further * ‘me. 
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_thoroughly well. At different places are projecting bastions, simple ~ 
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About 15 yards within the edge of the second ditch a s the walk 
of the Fort which, as far as I could follow it, is continuous the whole 
way round, Tt was built of excellently chiselled sténes of ondtanege 
size, about four or five feet thick, and abont- 15 feet high, hough . 
there is not that height standing anywhere that I saw; 12 or 3 feet 
I measured. The care bestowed on this wall is most unus t here 


, £4 a 
is no attempt at extravagant massiness, but what was done was done 
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square rooms of 20 feet each way, standing out from the line. They 
are quite square and clean at the angles. The villagers said ‘there 
were two such on each side. I think there was also one at each cor er. 
The wall is very much in ruins now, but there is plenty left to 6 nh . 
what a handsome thing it must have been. On the sonth side i J 
huge tower in ruins, but that is the work of the Trigonometrical Survey, 
I believe. It is quite out of character with the rest, certainly, by its 2 
very size. | — 
The interior of the Fort presents nothing whatever to suggest habi- 
tation, except the one extraordinary building in the centre. In its 8* 
simplicity, neatness and thoroughness, it harmonizes exactly with the — ) 
exterior defences. I give a plan of it in the margin. It has but three oy 
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rooms, of the size shewn in the plan. The 
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walls are of the same nicely cut laterite, 


about 3 feet thick, and11 feet high from 
the true ground level to the tog of the > 


cornicing. It isnot in very good preser- 
vation above the Sth foot from the ground, ~~ 
yas Wut so faralmost perfect, The cornicing is — * 





7 yds 
of the same sitffple eharacter as the whole Fort, (of the shape shewn in | 
the woodcut on page 184) and runs all round the whole of the three — — 
The upper half of the cornice is like the lower, reversed, but — 
at regular intervals there are little square bosses as at the basement > | 
of the wall, which is ornamented in the same simple style, thus -— i 
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These simple rectangular mouldings were the only ornaments or 
carvings 1 could detect on a very careful search throughout the whole 
fort. There is not a curved line in any stone in the whole work. 
The wall certainly ran up to the height which I have shewn in the 
sketch of the cornice. Ieannot find any stone Higher than that, and 
— se fact that three of the few stones left of that tier have a edive i in 

eA them (asshewn in the margin) on the inner 

a side of the wall, I suppose that the timbers 
Of the rool vested om this tier. The enrious 
part about the building is, that there is not, 
aud ever was,,any door Whatever. I ex- 
amined the walls everywh and by the 
Hines. of the stones it in Quite clear that it 
Was deliberately intended that there should 
be no entrance into these rooms, whatever 
there might’ have been © the roof. Tho 
want of debris shews that there was no 
“tipper story. Nor is there any commn- 
dem tho. three — entrance has heen 
\ * — — J vut the — of 
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a that it i a iorced’ cntrance® a 
could have been a stone + 
filled in a good deal — 
roof on them once. 


The villagers ,all say’t 
' tions why the Rajah Chandrake * 
was assigned, should have built his house so, They said, n 
that any force that could take the * would soon find ap 
the house. 

Rajah Chandrakett lived) ‘say the) mstics, | in the § 
was a favoured contemporary of Rima, who on his 
stopped here, and fo | Raja engaged i in pions w 
noon and night. Before ‘he touched food, he 
to one thousand Sivas (Lings). Rama halted at n aps called Ts 
now of Considerable local celebrity as a spot for worship, a 
dveam authorized Chandraketu to build a mandir to Siva and plac 
init a Ling having a thousand Murte—that by worshipping it — 
might, as a special privilege, obtain all the merit of one thousand acts iJ x 

. of dees I went to view the Sahasra — or eather I —— — 
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J marks like a — m Thm. —* old Burwell the a 
village told me, and I found, there were exactly 1,600 of these re 
strokes, and on enquiry I was told the story of Chandraketm: The _. 2 
. temple is old certainly, bat my belief is that neither the fort nor the 
temple are more than two or three hundred years oh. Pe eo. 
accompanying sketch, of the mandir (vide plate XXL) 1 may determine 
the age of that building at least, At is split by roots and is in a very — 
tottering state altogether, —— ae stones. have am iT 
their places. / . a -_ we ahd 
Oi the family or — of a stu * anot her word could 
be learnt. Nothing b but.eh fort and. 8 house — sur — * him, and. 
: 0 habits and of 
rare Beticness ef purpose and ——— Why sd —8* have de: <- 
~ fended the eastern side of hig fort at such double Rl ipa rt do not — 
— But it was a costly undertakings 
- | «oThere is Ro ae of * foxt a MS. Notes << 
Zillah, 
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Notes on a Tour in Maunbhoom in 1864-65.—By Lieutenant-Colonel 
KE. T. Darron, Commissioner of Chota-Nagpore. 


[ Received 16th October, 1865. } 


In the district of Maunbhoom, we find two distinet types of arehi⸗ 
tectural remains. Those that appear most ancient, and are said by 
the people to be so, are ascribed, traditionally and no doubt correctly, 
to a race called variously Serap, Serab, Serak, Srawaka, who were 
probably the earliest Aryan colonists in this part of India ; as even 
the Bhumij, who of the existing population claim to be the oldest 
settlers and whose ancestors had not the skill to construct such monu- 
ments, declare that the first settlers of their race found these ruins in 
the forests that they cleared. We have the same tradition of early 
settlements of the Srawuks in the eastern parts of Singhbhoom, which 
were broken up by the warlike Hos or Lurka Coles. The Srawuks 
appear to have colonized along the banks of rivers, and we find their 
temple ruins on the banks of the Damodur, the Cossai and other 
streams. The Cossai is rich in architectural remains. Within a few 
miles of the station of Poorulia and near that river, are the ruins of an 
old settlement called Palma. This I have not seen, but Lieutenant 
R. C. Money has favoured me with a brief account of it. The principal 
temple is on a mound covered with stone and brick, the debris oi 
buildings, through which many fine old pepul trees have pierced, and 
under their spreading branches the gods of the fallen temple haye 
found shelter. In different places are sculptures of perfectly nude 
male figures, standing on pedestals and under canopies, with Egyptian 
looking head «dresses, the arms hanging down straight by the sides, 
the hands turned in and touching the body near the knees. One of 

— te these images is larger than life. It is broken away from the slab on 
— — which it was cut, and the head, separated from the body, lies near, At 
= ; the feet of each idol are “two smaller figures with chowries im their 
. hands, looking up at the principal figure, and on the pediment of each 
son Bide: an animal, differing. I have now seen several of these figures, and 
ere C an, I think, be no doubt that they are images of the “ Tirthan- 

as’ of the Jains, who are — thus figured naked or ‘ sky-clad, 

nS each with: ite representative animal or symbol. Lieutenant Money 
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also observed a stone pillar set up perpendicularly, standing 12 i feot —— 
high by 14 feet square, with corners chamferred, making it an octagon ; ~ ye * 
and near this four more of the Tirthancaras are found. ATI about this : 
temple mound are other motinds of cut stone and bricks, shewing ‘that | 
there must haye been here, at a remote period, a numerous people — 
far more adva . In civilization than the Bhoomi and Baori tribes — 
who succeeded them. At the village of Churra near Poorulia, there : 
‘ are two very old stone temples called ‘ Deols’ or Dewalas.’ The only 7 
tradition regarding them is, that they and some large tanks in the 
vicinity were @onstructed by the Serawaks here calle@® Seraks. They 
are built with roughly cut stone, without cement, on the stone carpen- 
iry principle. There were originally seven of these Deols. Five 
have fallen, and the fragments have been used in building houses in 
the village. The most perfect of the two that remain, is a tower 
terminating in a dome of horizontal courses of stone about 30 feet 
high, with a circular finial like a huge cog-wheel, and the remains of 
flag-roofed colonnades on both sides. The slabs forming the roof are 
great blocks of granite from 5 to 9 feet in length, 2 to 24 in breadth 
and 1 foot thick, There is no carving about these temples, and no 
object of worship now in the shrines, but on some of the stones that 
are scattered about, tracings of the nude “ Tirthancaras” are visible. 
There is another of these temples at Telkoopi on the Damodur; and 
there is there an image still worshipped by the people‘in the neigh- 
bourhood, which they call Birrup. This image I have not seen, but 
iti is probably intended for the 24th “ Tirthancara,” * Vira’ or Muaha- 
bira, the last Jina. =— 
Some four mile# south of the town of Jaipore on the right bank-éf 
the Cossai river, near the village of Boram, are three very imposing 
looking brick temples rising amidst heaps of debris of other ruins, 
roughly cut and uncut stones and bricks. Besides the mounds, on which 
these temples stand, there are other mounds all composed of similar 
debris and traces of enclosures, shewing this to have been at one time 
a very important place. The most soutien of the three temples is the 
* largest. The tower rises from a base of 26 feet square. The chamber 
occupies only 9 feet square of this, and after about 9 feet of upright wall 








is pyramidal in form, the bricks in rows of first three, then two, and 
near the top one, gradually approaching, till the four sides meet. The 
ri : 
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remainder of the tower is solid brigk work throughout. Tts height is 
about GO feet, but the upper portion of it has fallen, and it is impossible 
to say how it was finished off. The bricks of hich these temples are 
composed, some of them eighteen inches by twelve, and only two inches 
thick, look as if they were machine-made, so sharp are the edges, so 
smooth their surface, and so perfect their shape. They very carefully 
laid throughout the mass of massonry, so closely fitting that it would 
be difficult to insert at the junction the blade of a knife. The, 
entrance to all the temples faces the rising sun. The objects of 
worship, whatever they were, have disappeared from tke fanes, but in 
the southern temple there is a stone gutter through the wall, termina- 





ting in a well-carved gargoyle for carrying off the water used in the 
ablution of the idol. The bricks used for ornamental friezes and 
cornices appear to have been carefully moulded for the purpose before 
they were burned; and the design, executed entirely of bricks thus 
moulded and put together, is, though very elaborate, wonderfully 
perfect and elegant as a whole; but in some places stucco has been 
aided, and further ornamentation or more delicate tracery attempted 
im the stucco‘on the brick foundation, and this tracery, where it 
remains, 1s in wonderful preservation. The entrance to the temple is 
wide and lofty and arched like the interior, that is by the projection, 
till they meet, of bricks horizontally laid, “Door , their appears on 
sien of. The fane must have been open to the world, The only 
animals I could discern in the ornamentation were geese, introduced 
in the scrolls: the goose is a Boodhist emblem. 

The other temples are of similar design, but smaller size. In 
front of them I observed several pillars of stone, but I found no archi- 
traves, and the pillars are hardly long enough to have been the support 
of a covered porch in front of the fane. These three temples are all. 
‘of the same type, and are no doubt correctly ascribed by the people to 
the “ Srawaks” or Jains. I found indeed no Jain images on the spot, 
but about a mile to the south, the remains of a Hindoo temple in a 
grove was pointed out to me, and all the images from all the temples 
in the neighbourhood have been there collected. The grove temple 
was dedicated to Siva, but amongst the images were several nude 
figures like those already described, that were in all probability the 
te * Jinas’ of the brick temple. * 
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. Near the brick temples T found, amongst a heap of ruins, a 





In the grove there was a similar figure, and the other images of Hindoo 
gods found thePe, appeared to be of the same period. Another mound * 
was pointed out to me about half a mile from the grove as a collection | 
of rnins, but I did not go to it, | ° el > 

The temples of the Maunbhoom District described in a letter from * 


Lieutenant Béavan, published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
for April last, are no doubt of the same Jain type. The colossal 
sculpture, described as worshipped by the villagers under the name of 
Bhiram, may be another image of the 24th Jina, * Vira ;"’ at all events 
it is a ** Tirthancara”’ not a Hindoo image. 

From the notice of * Vira’’ in the TXth Vol, of the Asiatic Researches, 
article Jains, by Profr. Wilson, it appears that he flourished 500 or 
600 years before Christ, and after he had adopted an ascetic life he is : 
represented as traversing the country occupied by the “ Vajra Bhoomr”’ 
and the Suddhi Bhoomt, who abused and beat him and shot at him 
with arrows and baited him with dogs; but he tranquilly went on his 
course, paying no heed to these annoyances. Now Maunbhoom is to 
this day the land of the Bhoomi, or Bhumij. They are a branch of 
the Moondah race, and were long the terror of the adjoining districts ~ 
of Bengal. These were no doubt the “ Vajra" the terrible “ Bhoomi.” 

The other portion of the population, who are not. “ Bhoomi,” are. 
called “Sudh” throughout Chota-Nagpore. It is not improbable that 
the shrines I have been describing, mark the course taken in his travels 
by the great saint “ Vira,’ and were erected to his honour by the 
people whom his preaching had converted ; but all these temples are 
in sight of Mount Samaye or Samat, that is the sacred hill from which 
250 years before the days of Vira, the Jina Parswa or Parswanath ts 
said to have olbitained ‘ nirbdna’ or ultimate repose from the cares ot 
& separate existence ; and it may be that colonies of Jains had settled 
on the rivers in the jungle mehals before the appearance of Vira, and 
that Vira preached to men who had already been inaugurated into the 
mysteries of the Jain faith. The tradition of the Bhoomi and their 
- kindred tribe, the Ho or Lurka Coles of Singbhoom, that the Srawakas 
25 
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occupied this country first, shews that the Jains are a very ancient 
sect. Their antiquity has been doubted in consequence of the modern 
appearance of their known temples, but those I have been describing 
as existing in Maunbhoom, are doubtless of great antiquity. In the 
regions that I have shewn were at one time a great seat Of this sect, 
some colonies still remain. In 1868 I halted at a place called Jumpra, 
12 miles from Poorulea, and was visited by some villagers who struck 
‘me as having a very respectable and intelligent appearance. They 
called themselves Sarawaks, and they prided themselves on the fact 
that under our Government not one of their community had ever been 
convicted of a heinous crime. They are represented as having great 
scruples against taking life. They must not eat till they have seen 
the sun, and they venerate Parswanath. There are several colonies 
of the same people in Chota-Nagpore proper, but they have not been 
there for more than seyen generations, and they all say they originally 
came from Pachete. Contrasted with the Moondah or Cole race, they 
are distinguished by their fairer complexions, regular features and 
a peculiarity of wearing the hair in a knob rather high on the 
back of the head. They are enterprising, and generally manage to 
combine trade with agricultural pursuits, doing business both as farmers 
and money-lenders. The train of ‘“ Mahabira’’ is represented as con- 
sisting of *‘ Sadhs,’’ Sramanas and others, and lastly of ‘ Srawaks,’ the 
laity and the most numerous class of all. The whole of the Jains are 
divided into “* Yatis’’ and “‘ Srawakas,”’ clerical and lay, and as their 
gochas or family divisions include Aqgurwals, and Oswals, and Parswanath 
or Mount Samneya is revered by a numerous body of the wealthiest 
people in India. From Central India, thousands of these classes annu- 
ally visit the hill, and their reverence for it is so great, that a pilgrim 
to the shrines must attend to no call of nature whilst his feet are on 
the mountain. 

I must now turn to the antiquities of the Brahminical type which 
tradition ascribes, why I know not, to Vikramadit. The zemindar of 
one of the Maunbhoom jungle mehals, commonly called the Rajah of 
Patkome, claims to be a lineal deseendant of some Vikramadit, and 
every third rajah of the line takes that name. The name of the 
present rajah is Sutrogonadyt, his father was Vikramadit, and his 
grandson will bear the same name, the son’s name is Udayadit, It 
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is on the estate of the gentleman claiming such ancient lineage and — 
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noble ancestry that wesfind, on the banks of the Sobanrika river, near 


its confluence with the Kurkari, the remains of the ancient city of 


Dulmi. I was in hopes I should here find family annals that would 
have given some account of the ruins, but the rajah has none, and 
appears to have no reverence for the place. This makes one sceptical 
of his royal descent, and the probability is, that he is nothing more 
than a Hinduized Bhoomij. He calls himself a Kshetriya—zan honour 
to which all the Jungle Mehal chiefs aspire, declaring either that they 
conquered the country from the ‘ Dasyas,’ or were elected by them, or 


were miraculously produced amongst them. In regard to subjugation, 


the difficulty is, that their ancestor must, in each case, have done it 
single handed, as the chief is the only representative of the force used ; 
but this difficulty the rajah of Patkome gets over by declaring that 
his race were specially created to rule, the Dasyas to be ruled. 

The antiquities of Dulmi comprise the remains of an old fort, 
several large tanks, and the ruins of numerous temples dedicated to 
the worship of Siva and Parbutee, to the adoration of the Linga and 


other objects of Brahminical idolatry. Crossing to the left bank of © 


the river, the first object that strikes you, is a colossal figure of Gunesh 
‘amidst a confused heap of cut stones. The poor fellow has tumbled 
off his pedestal and lost his legs in the fall. If he had had fair 
proportions, he would have stood 12 feet high, as his body measures 
six feet ; but with such ridiculously short and thick legs as were assign- 
ed to him, he only stood 9 feet. His place was that of Janitor, and 
the heaps of stones near him, the remains of the river gate of tlfe old 
city ; and you can trace from it the remains of masonry walls that 
must have embraced a considerable area. A little hill overlooking 
the river near this place is covered with cut and carved stones, and 
occupying the place of honour in the foundation of what appears to 
have been the principal temples just here, is a Linga, 18 inches in 
diameter, protruding a foot and a half from the ‘ Argah’ in which it is 
embedded. The Argah is circular and three feet in diameter. In a 
brick temple, near this shrine of Siva, there is a stand for an idol, but 
the idol, which it is said was an image of Vishnoo, has been removed, 
There were formerly, I am told, a great variety of sculptures at this 
place, but they are now scattered all over the country. The brick 
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temple is probably of more modern date than the stone buildings, as it 
as partly arched on the radiating principle. « Near the river are two 
mounds formed of the debris of two or more fine temples. The altar 
piece of one was a ten-armed figure of Doorgah slaying the monster 
Mahisasoor. There are two groups of this subject, one greatly mutila- 
ted, the other in good preservation, the arnts and weapons all perfect. 
and sharp cut. There are here two elaborately carved door pieces of 
the entrawce to the shrine. The ornamentation, cut in a very hard 
stone, is as sharp and clear as if it had but recently been turned out of 
the sculptor’s hands. It is like the wooden carving of a picture frathe, 
so minute and neat are the borders and scrolls. Near the other temple 
1 found a large altar group representing, I believe, Kamadeva and 
his wife. They are represented seated lovingly side by side, and are 
in a good state of preservation. 

Amongst the detached blocks were two figures having in alto 
relievo the ‘**‘ Machowa’’ and “ Cuchowa" Avatars of Vishnoo. ~The 
whole series of incarnations doubtless formed the chief external orne- 
mentation of one of the temples. On a former occasion of visiting 
' these ruins, [noticed here an image of Vishnoo in propria persona, with 
well-formed features, a highly decorated conical cap, jewelled, extensive 
ear-ornaments and a mannikin in his left hand; this image I did not. 
observe on the last occasion. Not far from the temples is a stone image 
of a life-sized bull, Siva’s Bull, which appears to have wandered from 
the shrine into the fields to graze. We next came to an extensive 
tank surrounded by a moat and ditch, but between the moat and the 
tank, there is a considerable space all round which was probably the 
site of houses, making this an entrenched tank square. In the centre 
of the tank there is a singular structure of stone, two small columns 
supporting a triple umbrella, from which the tank is called the 
*“Chatta pooker.” This indicates that the tank was dedicated to 
Indra, the king of heaven, as the trident on a post in most tanks 
shows that the blessing of Siva has been invoked on the work. 

In the village of Dulmi we have a collection of sculptures that 
have been removed from the ruins, There is a group of Vishnoo 
and Lakshmi, a single figure of Vishnoo, a smaller bull, and vari- 
ous other images. An uncle of the Rajah, a venerable looking old 
man, lives at Dulmi, but, strange to say, he could give me no in- 
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formation about the antiquities of the place. The —— though to 


this day worshipping: Kalee and offering sacrifices to a clay image of 
her ina shed, utterly disregard the ancient shrines, and care not for 
the desecration or deportation of the idol. It is the same with sim 
remains of Brahminical worship all over the country. We see that it 
was established in places that are now the haunts of wild beasts or the 
abode of a race that know nothing of such worship, and we see by the 
destruction of the temples and mutilation of the images that-equal zeal 
was displayed in uprooting, as in establishing, it. The destructive 
agency is generally supposed to have been put in action by the Maho- 
medan power, but I do not understand, if this were so, how it is that 
some tradition regarding the destruction is not retained. We may 
associate some of these temples with the hermits, rishis or sages of the 
ancient days of Aryan progress ;—attempts made to establish religious 
colonies amongst the yet unsubdued aborigines. It would appear that 
even in the days of the Ramayun the aWorigines of this part of the 
country were called Kols. In the Ramayun they are alluded to as 
fierce savages in a conversation between Seeta and her mother-in-law, 






wherein the latter enumerates the various difficulties Seeta would have 
to encounter if she accompanied Ram in his progress south.* ‘* The 
Ramayun,’ says Lassen, ‘ contains the narrative of the first attempts of 
“the Aryans to extend themselves to the south by conquest, but it 
“presupposes the peaceable extension of the Brahrmimical missions in the 
‘same direction as having taken place still earlier. Ram, when he 

‘arrives at the south of the Vindya range, finds there the sage Agastya 
‘by whom the southern regions had been rendered safe and accessible. 
‘The Rakshasas, who are represented as disturbing the sacrifices and 
¢ devouring the priests, signify here, as often elsewhere, merely the 
‘savage tribes which placed themselves in hostile opposition to the 
€Braliminical institutions.’"+ The Ramayun depicts the Dasyas as 
infesting the hermitages or settlements of the Aryans, as obstructing 
their sacred rites, as enemies of the Brahmins, &e. It is true we do not 
hear that in these early days the worship of Siva had been established, 
but the Hindoos of the Pooranic titnes were not less zealous In prosely- 
tizing, and may have followed the same system of pushing forward 


* From Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Part Il. page 125, 
+ From the same, page 430. 
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religious settlements amongst the unsubdued Dasyas. This would 
account for the Brahminical ruins, mostly dedicated to the worship of 
Siva, scattered about the wild regions of this Province, some in pictur- 
esque secluded spots that a hermit would delight in, others in connec- 
tion with fortified cities, all now deserted. We may conceive that 
these colonies, gradually assuming a more aggressive policy, were, alter 
severe struggles, finally extirpated by the progenitors of the Kols, 
Bhoomi and Moondah of the present day; that the aborigines thus 
maintained their independence and their autonomy, but that from a 
feeling of lingering admiration for the superior intelligence, higher 
civilization and God-like beauty of the unsuccessful invaders, they 
retained some amongst them as their guides and instructors, and it may 
be, in some instances, from the remnant thus retained, elected their 
chief. We might thus account for the Aryan features and Brahminical 
predilections of some of the chiefs whom we find ruling an alien people 
without any evidence that*they had by conquest attained that position. 

The District of Maunbhoom is entirely composed of the estates 
formerly known as Jungle «Mechals. The great proportion of the 
agricultural population are of the Bhoomij tribe who, as they speak 
the same language, have the same ceremonies, feasts and customs as 
the Moondahs of Chota-Nagpore and also intermarry with them, are, 
without doubt, of the same origin. Though in many places partially 
Hindooized, they retain the great festivals of their race, when both 
sexes join in the feast andthe dance. The chiefs, who, as I have stated, 
all aspire to be Kshetriyas, have each his tradition regarding his 
accession to power. These are generally, fables devised by the Brah- 
mins, and they may thank me for having given them a method of 
claiming an Aryan descent without having recourse to them. 

The Rajah of Pachete is lord of half the district, and several petty 
rajahs with whom separate settlements were made, formerly acknow- 
ledged bim as Suzerain. These petty rajahs and others, called 
Jagheerdars, claim to be the descendants of the chiefs of the confederacy 
who made the first Rajah of Pachete. The fable framed for this 
family is that a noble lady of the Kshetriya race, on her way from 
Daranugger to Juggernath, was delivered of a male child under a hill 





ceeded on her way. The child was found by the people protected by, 





near Jhaldah, which, it appears, she incontinently abandoned and pro— 


*? 
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and deriving nourishment from, a*cow. It was taken care of and 
eventually made Rajah of Sikurbhoom or Pachete, and the present 
Rajah is, [ think, the 52nd in descent from this foundling. — ite 

A rock near the town of Pachete is pointed as the identical cow 
that nourished the Prince, and whenever a Rajah of Pachete dies, it 
drops a stone which rolls down the hill. A regular establishment is 
maintained for the worship of this cow. — 


Note on a Copper plate Inscription from Sambhalpur.— 
By Bdbu Rasexpravaca Mirra. 


[Received 7th December, 1864.) 


The subjoined is the translation of a copper plate inscription lately 
presented to the Society by Lieut. G. Bowie of the Police Corps, It 
records the giit of a village named Chullandaraka in the district of 
Tundaraka to certain learned Brihmans of the Kausika gotra. The 
name of the donor was Sri Mahfsudevaraja. Who he was is not 
mentioned, nor is any regal title assigned to him, but the epithets 
used, show that he was a king or chief of some consequence. The 
patent alludes to a place named Sarabhapura, which the donor had 
conquered. It was probably the ancient name of Sambhalpur. Origi- 
nally the document was inscribed on three tablets of copper, of which 
the last is not now forthcoming. Of the remaining plates, each of 
which measures 63” < 34” inches, the first is inscribed on one, and the 
second on both sides. ‘The characters used are of the Narbadda type 
of the 7 century, very similar to that of the Seoni plates noticed by 
Prinsep (ante Vol. V. p. 726) but a few of the letters are peculiar, the 
most abberrant being the kh, fi, 2, t, bh andl. The vowel mark for o 
in mo is curiously given with an e on top and a « at foot. The loss 
of the date, which probably had been given in the third plate, and the 
absence of the donor's genealogy, deprives the record of all historical 
interest. 

Translation of a Tamra Sdésana from Sambhalpur. 

Greeting! “Sri Mahfésudevaraja, whose two feet arebathed by the 
ocean of light shed from the topmost jewels on the crowns of valiant 
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chiefs coming from Sarabhapura,—who has caused the parted hair of 
the wives of his enemies to be dishevelled,—who is the bestower of 
wealth, land and kine,—who is a staunch follower of Vishnu (Bhaga- 
yata),—and who devortly reflects on the feet of his parents,—to the 
householders of Chullandaraka which is situated in (the district of) 
Tandaraka, thus addresseth, ** Be it known unto ye, that this village, 
which is to secure celestial pleasures for me, has been, for the period 
of the duration of that earth, whose*impenctrable darkness is dispelled 
by the light of the sun, the moon and the stars, along with all its mines 
and resources, unencumbered by lawsuits and aboriginal claims,* and 
free of all taxation, for the promotion of the virtue of my parents and 
myself, as well as of the estate and of the royal race, with our consent, 
by water and this copper-plate patent, dedicated to Trisaha Sravidya 
Bhashkara Swami, Prabhékara Swami, Barbbari Swami, Bodha 
Swami, Datta Swami, Vishnu Swami, Phalgu Swami, Swimikirti 
Swami, and Safikara Swami, all of the Kausika gotra. Knowing 
this, may you remain obedient to their orders, and, rendering them a 
dueshare of the produce, live in happiness and prosperity.’ For 
future kings is this advice given. ‘Those who know ancient religion 
best, declare that the maintenance of gifts (made by others) is more 
virtuous than beneficence. Hence the inclination of future generations 
can alone protect this land presented to Brahmans of pure lineage 


and high Vedic knowledge, Therefore this gift should be preserved by 


you. These verses of Vy4sa are here appropriate ; “ gold was the first 
born of Agni, Vaishnavas the son of Surya’’— 


First plate. 


(.) afaneugqufemaacaaaage asiafeuars- 

(=) Sarquancgra fcufanfattdtaaizcmeqsa 
(2) Aas: fu Terrrracaa aarfue vrer g ra a Cae 
() 4x1: ufaaifeqciaaa 


(a) avsraafa fafeane 41 aad oa: fag ufae as 


(¢) sfasrmctr aaafantearcifacagfaeadiciayart æ 


* The original is doubtful. The word used is, avnddabhagaprdvedya ;—a “ not!’ 
vdde “lawsuit Miata “ barbarian” or “ aborigines” and pravedya “ claims,” 
- + The Upadhmdiniya is in the original, put on the top of the following letter, 


- 


— 
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Second plate, first side. — 
(2) nzafaee qrag rage fea ratafacasaes wat 
(2) eancfaafera: crIsaa era CaHe: Aref sa Sr Say 
(3) wifessea Stays aifraet mer etsaurnceita 
(2) sHintafaaa cata teerfazventataaenrta 4 
(Q) wanefeatfaafi afangeceataai at} wratattae 
() Zt ymraifscqatea: aT aahaaugararat 2a 

Second plate, second side, - 
(.) afatar wear adifaatinaimauaae: ad vfas 
(2) ulazas “afaaraqestafa cinifefrcag areas a 
(3) <Im UA afafeafua: uacfa udi am feeraafa 
(2) AERIAAA <ui ud wana afata ain: agafe 
(y) =<w@ar xtucqurafaaan areatat art WIAlasrec- 
(¢) fa BUTI J aaa Hema ZAGAT 
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Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


Kavi Harichand Kunje of Bombay has lately bronght ont an 
edition of the Sankshepa Saikarajaya of Madhava Ach4rya with a 
commentary by Dhanapati Sari, entitled ‘‘ The Dimdima.” The text 
is in verse and contains, in 16 cantos, a poetical account of the life of 
Sankara Acharya. The first canto gives an introduction; the 2nd, an 
account of the birth of Safikara; the 3rd, a conversation of the gods 
with S‘iva in which the latter promises to appear in flesh as Safikara ; the 
4th, a description of the boyhood of Sankara; the 5th, his assumption 
of asceticism or Sannyaésa ; thé 6th, the extent of his learning ; the 7th, 
an account of the Vedénta Darsana ; the Sth and the 9th, the polemics of 
Safikara with Mandana Misra and his wife Saraswati ; the 10th narrates 
a story about the life of Safiikara entering the dead body of a kingin 
order to enjoy the society of his wife ; the 11th contains the substance of 
his disputations with Ugra Bhairava ; the 12th, an account of bis taking 
Hastaémalaka and others as hisdisciples; the 13th, his teaching of the Ve- 

* Probably a misincision for aT. 
+ ATS recte. 
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danta system of philosophy; the L4th, his conversation with Padmapdda, 

on pilgrimage ; the 15th, his disputations with all the great scholars of 

India ; and#he 16th, his last illness, his travels in Kashmir, Badari- 


kasrama, Kedara and eleewhere, his disputations and teachings there, 


and his final departure from the earth. Although it does not give so good 
an account of the different sects prevalent in India during the time of 
Sankara and of their dogmas, asthe prose work of Anantdénandagiri 
now being printed in the new series of the Bibliotheca Indica, it was 
largely used by the late Professor Wilson in compiling his ‘ Religious 
Sects of the Hindus.’’ The work is tolerably well printed, but, like 


. most works issued from the native press, it is not edited. 


Parasuréma Purka of the same city has published a short treatise 
by Ananda Swami, entitled S'drva Sudhakara, It is a manual on the 
worship of S'iva. A similar manual on the worship of Vishuu antl 
mamied Nérdyana Sdéra Sangraha, has been published by one Shatari 
a Gour Brahman of Bombay. Both are lithographed in ne mee 
— and comprise §0 and 32 folia respectively. : 





Professor Weber of Berlin has sent to press an essay on the Bhagavatt. 


Sutra of the Jains, in the introduction to which he has given an 
elaborate dissertation on the Magadhi of that curious work. — 

. The following is an extract from a letter, dated 135th September, 
1865, from Professor Holmboe of Christiania, containing notices of 
two interesting papers published by him in the Saerskilt Aftrykt af 
Vid, Selskab Forhandlinger for 1864. ° 

“On yellow and red earth in ancient barrows. J’y ai démontré, 
que dans des tertres sépulcrales de Scandinavie on a trouvé quel- 
quefois des quantités de terre jaune ou rouge, par fie dans des vases, 


partie hors d’eux. J'y ai comparé la trouvaille de minium (sin- 


dur) dans qnelques topes de |’ Afghanistan; et hazardé la con- 
jecture, qu’ on a voulu honorer les défunts par l'insertion de la 
couleur, jaune ou rouge—les couleurs solennelles des religieux Boud- 
dhistes ; comme aussi le samghati de Bouddha selon la légende etait 


_ -rouge. — J 


2. Sur une suite d’anciens poids tronvés dans un tombeau on 


⸗ 


voit, — dans une partie de Norvége, comme en Suede on subdivisait 


en a huit | parties (Peningar), justement comme en Inde ‘on 
rliv sait | le ‘Karsho ou Tola (égal 4 id Seve de  Seandinavic) en 
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Notes on the History and Topography of the Ancient Cities of Delhi. | 
By C. J. Camrnent, tisy., C. E: weet 
Reevived Lith August, 1866, . . — J 
Save a brief notice in Fergusson’s Hand-Book of Architecture, the 
only reliable information that we possess regarding the ancient cities 
of Delhi, is to be found in the valuable cont@butions of Colonel Lewis, a 3 
Mr. Cope, and S— Cunningham to the Journal of the Asiatic — 
Society. ou 
My object jederiting down the following notes has been, to supple- — * 
ment their descriptions by such additional information as I have been | 
able to collect during a residence of more than six years in Delhi, in , 
which I have been favoured with more than ordinary opportanitite for ) 


studying the subject. _ I shall commeénce with the Musjid Kutb-ual- 


Islam which, fromm. its age | and froin the circumstances connected with 
its construction, i y far the Inost interesting building in Delhi. 


In deseribing it, BAtachinragns has fallen into a slight error ; 


re only the Aldi Darwies 
ow from history, that that 







he attributes the st of the additions, 


monarch only constructed a small portion of them, the grand extension 
towards the east having been erected by Ala-u-din in Phe beginning of 
the 14th century. 

The portions built by these kings, as also the original work of 
Kutb-ud-din Eibeg, can still be distinctly traced, and I shall now proceed 


26 
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to describe them in detail: first premising that there are certain portions 
which have been disarranged, or have otherwise suffered, during the 
restorations effected at various times: and the evidence of which must 
therefore be received with caution. These are: first, the colonnade 
and back wall between @and } (sce Plate XXIT.) which, with a strange 


want of discrimination, were reconstructed® by Major R. Smith from 


materiala which had orginally formed portion of the colonnade at H ;— 
secondly, the windows in Kutb-ud-din’s work, few of which escaped 
re-arrangement at the same time,—and, thirdly, the central grand Arch 


where Captain Wickham has inserted an impost for which the adjé@in- 
ing one afforded no warrant. 


Let us commence with the pillars in the colonnades. In Kutb-uad- 


_din’s work? these are of red and yellow sandstone, as are also the 


lintels and domed roofs over them; they differ in height, in thickness, 
in the number of parts of which they are composed, and in the or- 
namentation with which they are covered, whilst the’ spaces between 
each pillar differ throughout varying between 5} feet, 8} feet, and 
every imaginable intermediate number; thus proving that they are 
the remains of older buildings worked up into a new design, 

In the colonnades at E, F, and H, (Altamsh’s work,) the pillarst are 
of granite neatly carved :—they also are of different lengths, and the 
apaces between vary like the last, ranging between 5} and 8 feet. 
They are much weathered and discoloured, which marks their anti- 
qnity, the whole proving that they too are old materials worked up 
again, but that they are not from the same source as those in Kutb-ud- 
din’* work. In the colonnade at F, G, the pillars§ are also of granite, | 
but clean and sharp as thongh fresh from the mfson’s chisel: they 
are plainly carved, are uniform in size, and are spaced at an equal 


distance apart of 8} feet,|| This shews that they were made expressly 
for the work in which they now stand, 


— Major Smith in his report admits that be re-arranged this colonnade, and 


A the most superficial examination will serve to shew that the pillars belonged 
to Altamsh's work. — sia " 


This is confirmed by the statement of one Siwa Ram (now deceased) who, 
as head masoy of®Government works at Delhi for nearly forty yoars, had much 
fo do — these restorations ; and who assured me that this was the case, 

* sce * —* 4, plate Xxui. 

— 8, "plate 
| plate XXII, 
ponent Ba ‘sy feet only, 
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Next as regards the enclosure walls. At B, the original angle ee 





Kutb-ud-din's mosque is plainly discernible, and there is so°great a — 
difference in the style and quality of the masonry, that we can easily — 


sce that the north wing is a later addition. 


It is also evident that this latter is of the same date — wall 
between E and F, a comparison of which with the wall between om 


and G, shews the following marked differences. In the first the 
stones are discoloured and weathered »——the remains of some older 


building—and a plain string course runs along the wall just below the 
springing level of the window arches :—in the secohd, the stones are’ 


il 


clean, sharp and grey, evidently cut new for the work. and the string 
course is omitted: the junction of the two styles at F is clearly dis- 


tinguishable. But the difference of style is most distinctly marked 


in the windows; those in E, F, are covered with lintels resting on 
corbels, a false horizontal agch being recessed on the outer face: those 


in F, G, have regular arches, with true voussoirs, running through the 


whole thickness of the wall. 


Sketch of Windows tn &) FF. 


Elevation. Section. 
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— — Se Sketch of Windows in IF, G. : 
‘ 
— 
+ 
The absence of voussoirs proves that the former datea from the Ws 
early part of the 13th century ; whilst the date of the latter is deter- 
— mined by the red sandstone gratings fixed in the windows, which 
. are identical in style with those in the Al4éi Durwaéza; into the walls 
of which at F, G, they have been carefully bonded from the very first, 
— whole forming one work, the date of which is fixed by the in- * 
_ scriptions on the gatewayw £ 


Lastly, the great arches are quite different in etyle,* the piers in 
the central portion are square on plan, they have no niches in them, 
nd the jambs are leit uncut; the arches have no impost? and are 
“slightly ogee in the head; gna the ornamentation is simple, mono- 
tas and decidedly Hindu i in character, 

‘The side arches are on a lower level than the central ones; the 
s have arched niches; and their jambs are cut ‘into antago and 
2 = — the arch springs from a cap to one of these latter, which P 
: does duty as an impost, and it is pointed in the head and not ogee, — 
— whilst the ornament is later in date and more claborate. (Tig. 65 and 7.) 
pe All these peculiarities are repeated in Altamsh’s tomb, and we aro: 
t : hu: 8 enabled to fix the date of its construction, It must have been - 
—— by the same builders and at the same time as the north and 
south wings of the mosque, t. ¢, in the king’s own lifetime, and not oe 





* Soc ig. Gpplate XXxXM. 
‘+ As —* “said before, the impost to the contremost is an addition of 


a’. It should be romoved, - | ae —* 
— 
> 2 ~ ; a i 
* 
* 
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during the reigns of his two immeiliate successors, as has t — 
mised by some writers, who forget how short and troubled : 
both of Rukn-ud-din Firnz and of bis sister Razia Begum. © os " 
We are thus still able to frace the work of each of the three builders oA 
the great mosque, The original building of Kath-ud-din is shaded with — 
detached lines on the annexed plan (Plate XXIL)-IUH was an oblong en- 
cloxnre, 142) fect by 108} feet inside dimensions, with the famous iron 
pillar towards its west end ; behind which, and immediately in front of - 
the western colonnade, towered five gigantic arches. These were a mere F 
mask, carrying no roof, that of the chamber behind Beings at the same F 
level as the other portions of the colonnade; as may be seen from the 
few remains of it which still exist. Shamsh-ud-din Altameh, some a 





years later, added the north and south wings (shaded with dots on i 
plan), thus converting it into a triple mosqne. ~ — 
These wings were similar in design to the central portion; a mask 8 . 


= 
. 


of three large arches in front of a pillared chamber, with a colonnade — 
enclosing an open space 353 feet broad, but only 200 feet deep, the — 
eastern wall having run along the lined, d, Not a trace of this 
is now to be seen; but the back columns at H shew signs of having 
been formerly built into it, and this, with — features, tenils to 
prove that these pillars are standing “‘in sitn,’ ey 
In A. D. 1310, Alandin commenced his grand extension (shaded with 
long lines on plan) which, if completed, would *have made the inner 
enclosure 855 feet broad and 372 feet deep. He built the superb 
Aléi Dumvaza as a grand entrance from the city side; andto thenorth, - 
near his palace in Siri, began a second and greater minar. — 
Cunningham is of opinion that this latter was stopped in 1312 
» this was probably the case, and it may with safety be surmised that, 
like the minar, the Mosque was never completed. 
Before quitting the subject, the difference of style between Ala-ud- 
din’s work and that of Kutb-ad-din and Altamsh requires a slight 
notice. We know from Ferishta, that the former monarch had a lange 
body of skilled artificers attached to his household, for whom he found 
constant employment ; and these must have been well trained tm the 
principles of Saracenic architectare and constraction ; for there is no 
very noticeable difference between their work an! that of contem- 
; — — in other Mahowmedan countries. Lut with the two 
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first Pathan kings it was different ; and there is a strange mingling of 
Saracenig design with Hindu construction, that is not a little curious. 
Thus, the idea of the Kuth Minar is borrowed from those still stand- 
ing on the plain of Ghazniz—the great arches were of Mahommedan 
design, and so too was the square massive tomb of Altamsh. The 
details of the ornamentation are also more decidedly Saracenic than is 
generally supposed; thus the curious battlements over the second 
‘and third doorways in the minar are alinwost exact copies of those in 
the mosque of Kalaon at Cairo, (built A. D. 1284), whilst the honey- 


comb work ugde? the balconies of the same structure, differs in no 


perceptible degree from that in the Alhambra at Granada, But, side 
by side with much that is purely Saracenic, we find many details 
that are indisputably Hindu in character, as, for instance, the bell and 
chaplet oinament; the wheel roses; the lozenge inside an oblong 
pannel; and the scroll tracery on Kutb-ud-din's arches; whilst the 
arches ave all jwrizental and of purely Hindu construction. 

. The explanation of this phenomenon is a simple one :—the early 
Mahommedan settlers were rade soldiers, too much occupied with 
hard fighting to settle down into artizans; their leaders might find 
leisure to plan and design, but for the actual execution of their, 
projects they were compelled to depend upon the conquered people, 
who, in carrying out their orders, introduced many of those details 
with which the practfce of centuries had familiarised them. 


Kouts Mrnar. 


General Cunningham has written so fully and carefully on the 
subject of the Mahommedan origin of this column? that a few brief — 
notes are all that need be addled here. That Kuth-ud-din designed and - 
commenced it, is generally considered to be proved by the occurrence 
in the lower story of Mahammad Ghori’s name, (shewing that it 
was begun in his lifetime, and therefore in that of MKutb-ud-din); 
and also from its bearing the name of this latter monarch. Its 
‘position with regard to Kutb-ud-din and Altamsh’s work, may be 
adduced in favour of this view. 

It stands symmetrically enough as regards the former, opposite to 
and just outside the south-east corner, but with the colonnades of 


* 


Altamsh it fits in altogether awry, standing just 11 feet outside the 
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south one, and about 8 feet inside the east one. Had Altamsh designed 
it, he would surely have placed it more metrically. As it now 
stands, it is evident that the position of hig colonnades was : ited 
by some considerations* which we canno w determine, and that the 
Minar, which was already in existence, had to fit in with them as 
best it might. 

As regards the age of the various portions as they now stand, the 
most superficial examination will shew that the three lower stori 
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whilst they are identical in style and construction with the work of Wa 


Altamsh, differ completely in both particulars from the @o uppermost 


ones. In the former, except the outer casing which is of sandstone — 


(no marble being used anywhere), the walls are of cut granite ; so 


too are the central pillar and the steps, which latter are not plain: 


lintel blocks, but are carried upon corbels projecting from the walls. 
All the doorways and openings have Hindu horizontal archeag the 
sandstone is old and discoloured, and the ornamentation dates from 
Altamsh and Kutb-ud-din’s time. In the two upper stories all is 
¢hanged; the walls, steps and central pillar are of bright red sand- 
stone, white marble being introduced into the outer face, the steps 
have no corbels, the arches have true voussoirs, and the ornamentation is 
identical with what we find prevalent in the latter half of the 14th 
century. We are thus warranted in assnming that these two stories 
were newly designed and built by Firuz Shah in A. D. 1368, 

General Cunningham agrees as far as the fifth story is concerned, 
but thinks the fourth is original, as the inscription over the doorway 
dates from the reign of Altamsh. But this doorway is exactly similar 
to the one above; it is built of similar stone, is of a similar shape, 
and, like it, has trug voussoirs; it is clear therefore that the old 
tablet of Altamsh has been simply re-built into the new work of 
Firuz Shah. 

As regards the work executed in A. D. 1503, by Sikandar Shah 
Lodi, T can find no traces of it; and presume therefore that it con- 
sisted of tond fide repairs, such as those undertaken by the British 
Government forty years ago. 


e Probably owing to the nature of the site, which falls rapidly to the sonth. 
east from about the point marked E on the plan. 
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J LALKOoTE. 
| General Cunninghamghas endeavoured to identify the grey granite 


walls of the large citade t lies around the Kuth mosque and minar 
i with the Lalkote, or “ Retort,” constructed by Anang Pal in A. D, 
1060. Now, as he himself admits, no Mahommedan writer alludes to 
any cifadel* of that name, either when describing the capture of the 
. city, or on any other subsequent oceasion. On the contrary, Zia 
Barni speaks of the final assault as being made through the Ghazni 
gate of Rai Pithgra’s fort, which we know to have been a distinct 
place from Mokote; and the possession of which evidently implied 
the capture of the whole city. Had Lalkote been astrong citadel, as 
Cunningham supposes, a subsequent attack upon it would doubtless 







have been necessary, in order to secure quiet possession of the place, 
and this second assault would have been recorded in history 
W® know that the palace in which Rai Pithora resided, when the 

city was captured, stood upon the site of the Kuth-ul Islam mosque, 

to make room for which it was removed. I am decidedly of opinion 

that thts was the building known among the Hindus as Lalkote, and 
| that only on this supposition can the total disappearance of the name 
_.  frem history be explained. The work of Anang Pal would thus be 
but a small one, containing probably the one temple built by that | 
monarch and the famous Iron Lath; and it would derive its name, 
like the Lall Mahal and Ruby Palaces of a later date, from the red 
sandstoneé*of which it was built, and which was afterwards worked tip 
into the great arches, the Kutb Minar, and the tomb of Altamsh. 


Simr AND THE sITe OF ATLA-U-DIN’S ENTRENCHMENT. 


I now pass to the consideration of General Cunningham's arguments 
in favour of identifying Siri and the site of Ala-u-din’s entrenchment 
with the rnined city of Shahpoor, and his rejection of the theory, 
upheld by Lewis, Cope and Burgess, that the first of these was merely 
the name of the citadel around the Kutb. ‘ . 

Neither Ferishta nor any other writer makes — of Shahpoor. 
As regards pe origin of the other three places, we learn: first, that 







*Tho p ition against beating kettle drums in Lalkote mentioned by 
ghoam is merely « regulation of the palace in which Kuatb-ud-din 


took up his first’ 
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Ala-u-din built a fort, or city, called Siri: secondly, that he rebuilt 
the walls of the ancient citadel of Delhi; and, thirdly, that he built 
a palace* on the spot whene he intrenched himself during the Mogul 
invasion of A, D, 1303. + @ 

There is much that is plausible in General Cunningham's arguments, — 
but a little consideration reveals their weakness, which, indeed, 
appears at times on the very surface, as, for instance, where he admits 
(page lxix.) that the present walls of the Kutb citadel were rebuilt by 
Ala-n-din, althongh he hag already described them as jhe work of 
Anang Pal:—and again, at page Ixviii., where he ounds the 
palace built on the site of Ala-u-din’s entrenchment with the famous 
Kasr Hazar Situn; forgetting that this latter was commenced by 
Nasir-u-din Mahmud, and completed by Ghaias-u-din Balban at least 
fifty years before the Mogul invasion.t+ 

Let us first endeavour, to ascertain, from their style and charac- 
teristics, the age of the present ruins of Shahpoor and of the Kutb 
citadel, The walls of the latter are very strong and massive; the 






‘curtain is+flanked by towers placed at short intervals; the ditch is 


deep and broad ; the main gates are judiciously set in the re-entrant 
angles of the bastions ; strong outworks are thrown up at the weak 
points of the defences ;—all this marks a late date, when the science 
of fortification was well matured and thoroughly understood. This 
view is confirmed by the existence of an arch with true voussoirs in a 
barbican at the north-west angle, the shape of which is*exactly 
similar to those generally used by Ala-u-din. It forms an integral 
portion of the wall in which it occurs, and has evidently been there 
from the first ; whilst the style of the masonry, and the manner in 
which it-is bonded in with the main Wall, shew distinctly that the 
barbican is of the same date as the rest of the walls, and we have 
thus proof positive that these, as they now stand, are the Work of 
Ala-u-din and not of Anang Pal. 

At Shahpoor then are*the remains of a palace and city wall of no 
great size or strength. The style of these, as shewn in the shape of the 
arches, walls and domes, is that of the end of the fourteenth or begin- — 


"Be it observed that this is always spoken of as a palace, and not as 
a city or fort. 
tin the Ayin Akhberi o palace of this name is said to have been built by 
Mahommed Toglack, but I believe this to be a mistake, 
27 
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ning of the fifteenth century ; and no earlier date can with safety be 
assigned to them, This confirms the traditional report which assigns 
their construction to the Sultan Bhailol Lodi, who ascended the 
throne A. D. 1450, and whose remains are interred close by; and we 
mre warranted in asserting that Shahpoor was not in existence until 
150 years after the Mogul invasion, and thus General Cunningham's 
identification of it with Ala-u-din's palace and entrenchment of A. D. 
1803 falls at once to the ground. | 

Let us next enquire, what remains, still exist of that midtuarch? J 
numerous J Of these there are two distinct groupe and two 
only : first, the walls of the Kutb citadel, and the mosque, minar and 
palace within it; and, secondly, the mosque near Nizam-u-din Aulia’s 
tomb, with the palace adjoining it, the remains of which are now 
known as the “ Lall Mahal.”* The first of these palaces cannot possibly 
be the site of Ala-n-din’s entrenchment, for we know that this was 
on the pen plain beyond the suburbs of Delhi. In order to ascertain 
whether the last fulfils any better the requirement of the case, let us 
examine carefully the history of Turghai Khan's invasion. « . 

We are told that the Mogul Chief was induced to invade India by 
learning of the absence from the capital of two large armies which, as 
events shew, constituted the whole strength of Ala-u-din’s forces. One 
of these, under the king himself, was besieging Chittore : the other, with 
which was the bulk of the Cavalry, was absent in Bengal; hearing of 
the Mogfl invasion, the king hastily returned with the former, and pro- 
ceeded to entrench himself, until succour could arrive from Bengal and 
the other provinces. 

These succours could only — him from the Doab, across the 
river Jumna; for to the nérth lay the Mogul army: to the west _ 
and south-west were the Mewaties, then, as always, a turbulent and 
disloyal” race; to the south lay the dense jungle and forest through 
which, 200 years later, Shir Shah cut the great imperial road 
between Delhi and Agra. It thus became a matter of vital import, that 
Ala-u-din should hold in strength the principal sing of the 
river. Owing to the range of Hills which lies to the east of the 
city, this crossing can only have been at one of two points ; either 
through the gap at Togluckabad, or somewhere near Ghaiaspoor. The 

© For a description of this, see Noto A. 
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first of these must even then have been a swamp, and 20 years Inter 
was converted into a lake by Toghluck Shah; the ‘presumption is 

therefore in favour of the latter site; and this presumption is 

strengthened by the fact of the —— having grown in this diree- 

Zion, (they would naturally creep along the principal road le n 

from the city :) whilst the old lines of road across the river. seem to 

have led towards this part of its course. I conclude therefore that 

Ala-u-din Would naturally entrench himself at this point, covering | 

not only the fords of the J umna, but also the towns and palaces of 

Ghaiaggoor and Kilukheree ; whilst he would throw strong body 

of troops into the old walled city and its citadel, so as to render them 

safe against a sudden attack. g 

If such were his position, we can understand the otherwise un- 
aecountable apathy of the Moguls who, for two months, lay encamped 
opposite to his entrenchment without ventering to attack it, or to 
besiege the city. Had they attempted cither course, they would have 
exposed themselves to an attack in the rear; and so they could effect 
nothing save a few marauding expeditions into the district about and 
against the unwalled suburbs, until the approach of succour and 

(as is conjectured) the sudden assassination of their leaders by the 

emissaries of Nizam-u-din Aulia forced them to decamp. If Ala- 

u-din had entrenched himself, as Cunningham supposes, at Shahpoor, 
he would have been shut up as in a trap, cut off from all succour and 
unable to prevent the enemy from besieging both the city and his 
own position; although he Gould easily have saved Juhanpanah 
from being plundered by them; and as we learn from Ferishta” that 
he was not able to check their foray, we must presume that it was 
because his position was some distance away :—in fact at Ghaiaspoor. 

I conclude therefore that in the Lall Mahal we have the remains of 

the palace built to commemorate the repulse* of the Moguls im 

A. D. 1303. 

Let us now endeavour to, ascertain to what place the name of 

Siri must be assigned. We must bear in mind that Shahpoor was 










* May this not be the reason why Nizam-nd-din Aulia lied Buried close to 
this palace ? The flight of the Moguls was universally ascribed to the exercise 
of his supernataral powers, and what more likely than that the buried him 
here as being the acene of his supposed victory ? 
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probably not built until the middle of the fifteenth century; that the 
walls of the Kutb citadel were rebuilt by Ala-u-din ; and that there 
are no remains whatsoever of any other citadel or strong fort built by 
him. | 

4 The most prominent references in history to the fort of Siri are 
those connected with the troublous times which preceded and followed 
the invasion of Timur. In them it is always spoken of as a place of 
great strength, as the citadel of Delhi in fact, Thos Mallu-Khan* 
by its possession kept in awe the conflicting parties of Mahmud 
Togluck and Nasrat Shah ;—twicet it withstood successfullyg@ll the 
forces that Khizr Khan could bring against it ; and it was only taken by 


him after a third siege which lasted for four months ; whilst thirty years 


later it was again besieged for three months without success. These 
facts, it need hardly be said, point rather to the Kutb citadel than to 
Shahpoor; for the former is a work of great natural and artificial 
strength; whereas the latter is a weak place, which had for defences 
a slight wall without any ditch, and which was commanded by the 
Brij Mandil and other lofty buildings in the adjacent Jahanpanah, 
In fact the history of this period can only be made intelligible on the 
supposition that the Siri held by Mallu Khan was the Kutb citadel ; 
that Mahmud Togluck held the old city of Rai Pithora and Jahan- 


then no reason to callin question the trnth of Ferishta’s statement 


regarding the meeting of Mallu Khan and Nasrat Shah at the grave of 


Khawaj Kutb-n-din Bakhtiar Kaki, a statement which completely 
identifies Siri with the Kutb citadel, within which the tomb of this 
famous saint may be seen to this very day. 

~ General Cunningham endeavours to dispose of this very direct 
piece of evidence, by asserting that Ferishta knew nothing of the 


* 


- panah; whilst Firnzabad was occupied by Nasrat Shah; and we have _ 


topography of Delhi; and he suggests that he was probably mistaken, , 


and thatthe mecting in question took place at the tomb of another 
saint ; one Shaikh Nasir-u-din Mahamimad (better known as Roshun 


; Obiragh Delhi) “‘ which is just outside the south-east corner of Shah- 


poor.’ Now unfortunately for this emendation, this latter tomb is 


situated withtn the walls of Jahanpanah and was in the possession of 
‘Mahmud Togluck, It could not possibly therefore be the place where } 


* A. D. 1394—1396. + A. D. 1411—1414. 
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his two — met publicly to swear a solemn league pb yp 


a a 


that the first portion of his — work (with which alone ‘wo. are. 
concerned at present) was composed before he had ever seen the ¢ 
He commenced to write in A. D. 1596, finishing the whole work in 
A. D. 1609: and, if he ever visited Delhi at all, it must have been | 
in A. D. 1606, when proceeding on his embassy to Jahangir's camp at 
Lahore. But as his history was compiled from no less than fifty-five” 
chroniales, the writers of many of which lived in Delhidind were cye-_ 
witnesses of what they wrote about, it is in point of fact their 
topography, and not his, that we have to do with, and we may accept 
it as thoroughly reliable in a simple matter like the one under dis- 
cussion, I see no reason to doubt therefore that Siri was the name 
of the Kutb citadel:—and judging from the date of its appearance in 
history, I think we may fairly assume that the name was first given 
it by Ala-u-din when he rebuilt and strengthened it in A. D. 1304. 

I now come to General Cunningham’s*® quotation from the Ayin 
Akhberi, to the effect that “ Shir Shah destroyed the city of Ala-n- 
din which was called Siri, and founded another :"’ to which Syud Ahmad 
has added, on whose authority is not stated, that the materials of 
the former were used in the construction of,the latter city. Now 
without for one moment impugning the accuracy of the General's 
translation and subsequent deductions, I must call attention to the 
notorious discrepancies which exist in the various copies of the Ayin 
Alshberi, In the one} now lying before me, not a word is said about 
the destruction of Siri ; on the contrary it is Firuzabad} and its palaces 
which are said to have been demolished by Shir Shah. This is a 
much more probable statement than the one in General Cunningham’s 
copy, and borrows strength from an argument adduced by him against 
the likelihood of Shir Shah’s bringing his building material all the way 
from the Kutb citadel, when Shahpoor was only three and a half miles 
away. Now as Firuzabad lay still nearer, occupying indeed a portion of 






* Ixviii. *... 
+A o quarto belonging to the “ Delhi Society” (v ular 
— to that body by Colonel G. W. — — Commissioner of 
whose fine collection of Persian MSS. is well known, 

t See extract at the end; note B, 
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This exhausts “all the evidence at present available on the subject, 
anda calm consideration of it forces us to the conclusion that the 
Kutb citadel ¢s the fort of Siri;—that Shahpoor is a modern place of 
no importance ; that Lalkote has long since been swept off the face 
of the earth; and that the Lall Mahal marks the site of Ala-u-din's 
entrenchment in A. D. 1303. | =” 


Tue VARtIovus cities or Deut. 4 


I shall conclude with a few brief notes on the rise and duration of 
each of the ancient cities, shewing which of them were contempora- 
neous ; and we shall thus get a clear idea of what that very indefinite 
word Deut meant at various epochs in its history. 

The Delhi of the Hindus and early Pathan Kings (A. D. 1060 to 
1250) comprised only the walled city, now known as Rai Pithora’s, 
and its citadel: which latter, when rebuilt by Ala-u-din, received the 
name of Siri. | 

A. D. 1250 to’ 1321.—By the end of the 138th century a large 
suburb had grown up outside the walls, stretching along the road to 
Ghaiaspoor and Kilukheree, near which the great main road to the 
east and south-east crossed the river Jumna. At these two places, 
eountry palaces had been erected by Ghaias-u-din Balban, Kaikobad, 
and Jalal-u-din ; around which a new city was gradually springing 
up. . 

A. D. 1321 to 1354.—During the reigns of the two first kings 
of the house of Togluck, the city of Togluckabad and the fort of 
Mahommadabad (or Adilabad) were erected ; and the suburbs above 
referred to were enclosed with a wall, receiving the name of Jahan- 

panah. Togluckabad was never a populous place, and seems to have 
. been quickly abandoned. The insane removal of its inhabitants to 
Daulatabad would have much to do with this; but the finishing Wlow 
was probably given in A. D. 1354, when irs Shah removed the 
seat of government to his new city of Firuzabad, which he had just 
completed, a | 

A. D. 1854 to 1398.—Delhi was now at the zenith of its great- 
ness and contained larger population and more wealth than at any 
other period of its history; but the invasion of Timur was a death- 
blow to its prosperity and it sank rapidly from this time. 
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A. D. 1398 to 1450.—Both the old city and Firnzabad gradually 


declined ; whilst the new city around Ghaiaspoor increased in size — 


and importance; and in the neighbourhood of this latter*the Syud 
kings took up their abode, building the forts of Khizrabad anc 
Mubarikabad, 

A. D. 1450 to 1530.—The old city had a slight gleam of —— 


under Bhailol Lodiz who built the palace and fort of Shahpoor; but 


his successor removed the seat of government to Agra, which — 


forward shared with Delhi the honour of being the capital of India. 


A. D. 1580 to 1638.—The next addition was made by Humainn 


who commenced to build the fort now known as the Purana Killa; 


a work which was completed by his conqueror Shir Shah Sur. 

This monarch, as already described, destroyed much of Firnzabad 
and of the other cities about, and commenced walling in acity of his 
own; a work which the shortness of his reign prevented him front 
finishing. From this time until the accession of Shah Jahan the” 
capital was rarely fixed at Delhi: but, though much shrank in 
size, if still remained a flourishing place, Old Delhi was quite 
deserted; Jahanpanah and Shahpoor were still inhabited, but very 
sparsely. Firuzabad was in ruins; and the bulk of the population 


resided in Shir Shah’s city and in the adjacent Ghaiaspoor, which 
had now become a mere suburb. The palace was inside the citadel 


of Din Panéh (Purana Killa); whilst, three miles away, was the fort of 


4 ’ Selim Gurh, used only as a state prison; at the foot of which lay 
’ the ancient Hindu village and temple of Nigumbode. 

~ A.D. 1638 to 1707.—The last change had now come, and in 1638 
-—1648 Shah Jahan founded the palace and city of Shahjahanabad ; 


from which time the city and population gradually shrank to their 


‘present dimensions. We learn from Bernier that, in the beginning 
lef the 18th century, the only portions inhabited were the present 


eity; along chain of buildings near the Lahore gate, the extensive 
_remains of Shir Shah's city, and three or four smaller subur+~—He 


possible, the ‘istance between the present suburb of Kishengunge, 
“outside the Lahore gate, and the large gateway built by Biudzin 
Khan opposite to the Purana Killa, measuring along what was 
-then the line of communication through the bazaars. 

28 


“describes the whole as being 44 miles long; which is, a8 uc. —__ 
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A. D. 1707 to 1803.—The abandonment oi Shir Shah's city was — 


gradual ;—the troublous times of the eighteenth century forced the = 
defenceless inhabitants to take shelter within the walls of Shahjaha- — 
nabad; and, when the British forces under Lord Lake took possession x ) 
of that city in 1803, all beyond its limits had fallen into ruin , : 

and decay. bern e., 

Chronological Table of the various Cities and Forts of Dethi. — 

* 1. Jndraprashtra.—Founded about the 15th century B. C. a v 


2. Old Delli,—Founded B. C. 57. Rebuilt by Anang- 
pal I. A. D. 736. Walled in by Rai Pithora about 
A. D. 1180. 

3. Kuth Citadel —Built by Anangpal IT. A. D. 1060. 
Rebuilt by Ala-u-din, A. D, 1304 and renamed by 
him Siri. 

4. Ghaiaspoor.—A palace and fort built here by Ghaias- 
u-din Balban A. D. 1266—1286. Other buildings 
added by Ala-u-din, A. D. 1295—1316.-Was added 
to at various times and became known in the Ldth 
century as the “ new city.’ 

5. Kilukheree—A palace was built here by Mo6iz-u-din 
Kaikobad, A. D. 1286—1288. Another was con- 
structed by Jalal-u-din A. D, 1288—1295, at which 
time the place was much enlarged. 

6. Togluckabad.—Built by Ghaias-u-din Togluck Shah, 
A. D. 1322. 

7. Mahammadabad.—Known also as Adilabad, .built by 
Mahammad Togluck, A. D. 1325. 

8. Jahdnpandh.—Walled in by Mahammad Togluck Shah, 

; A. D, 1825—1351., 


‘| 

i . Firuzabad.—Built by Firuz Shah Togluck, A. D. 
10. Khisrabad —Built by Syud Khizr Khan, A. D. 1414— 
11. Mobarikabad.—Built by Syud Mobarik Shah, A. D. 

12; Shahpoor.—Bril by Sultan Bhailol Lodi, A. D. 1450— 


18. Purana Killa.—Built by Humainn, A. D. 1530—1540. 
14. Delhi Shir Shah—Founded by Shir Shah Sur, A. D, 
1540—1545. 
Selimgurh.—Built by Selim Shah Sur, A. D. 1546. 
Shahjahanabad.— Founded by Shah Jahan, A. D. 1648, 
alace commenced, A. D. 1638. 
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Note A. 
The existing remains of the Lall Mahal comprise a small domed — | 
‘chamber, a large double storied pavilion, and a few remains of the * 
original enclosure wall built into work of a later date. — 
1 In the lower or basement story of the main building, — er 
. 5 several arches of the shape always employed by Ala-u -din, and w hic V 
ean be easily identified as his work. The upper story is composed _ 3 
almost wholly of red sandstone, (whence the name of “ Lall Mahal, ere 
and is supported on pillars, so as to form an open hall. It has — 
‘appearance of a number of small pavilions, covered with stepped and — 
‘sloping roofs, grouped around a central dome, which is, in section, 
a true oval pointed at the apex. This is a shape commonly employed — et x 
at the commencement of the 14th century. a 
Small pavilions like the above reappear as a common feature in ches 8* 
rehitecture of the 16th century, and are much used by Akhbar in his_ 
various buildings; but an examination of these Jater ones shews that _ 
7 Pian looking up. they are always* domed under the sloping 
roof, whereas those inthe Lall Mahal are * 
ceiled with large flat stones in the Jaina F— 
style, like those in the colonnades of the 
Kutb-ul-Islam Musjid. This arrangement, 
so far as Mahommedan architecture is con- 
cerned, is peculiar to the work of Kutb-u- 
din Eibeg, Altamsh, and Ala-u-din. 
The style of the ornamentation, of the battlements, and of the 
mouldings so strongly resembles that in the “ Alai Darwaza” at the 
7 Kutb that there can be no reasonable doubt as to the two buildings 
having been designed and built at the same period; and we have thus 
mple warrant for describing the Lall Mahal as the work of Ala- 


.-din, 


. In Delhi at least; I have never had an opportunity of examining those 
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Nore B. 


Extract from the “ Ayin Akhberi” af Atul Fal. 
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Notes on Pilgrimages in the Country of Cashmere. By) 
D. F. Newact, R. A. 


Received from the Ponjab Aoxiliary Branch of the Asiatic Society of B 
f S1st July, 1866. } | 


The tendency of the Hindu inhabitant of Cashmere, tol 
his own small, though lovely valley, the fabled incidents of his 
inical faith prevails, is, It 
generally known. In putting on record, therefore, a few notes ont 
pilgrimages of Cashmere, I may be, perhaps merely on a small ; 
assigning to local spots the fables which more properly belong tot 
entire Hindu Pantheon, and have their localities elsewhere in Hi 
dustan. — 

I proceed, however, to what I find in my notes as th Rs of t 
pilgrimages annually undertaken by native Hindus an ere, — 
and which is known as that of “ Amr-nauth"’ Chord — ity ity) 5 ee 
and before proceeding to detail the steps of the pilgrimage, a fes 
words of description of this far-famed locality may be interestin ee FA; 


= 


say far-famedy because the full moon of August annually has pil — 
from all parts of India, as well as Cashmere, assembled in honour ¢ 
its tutelary Lord. 

The gypsum cave of Amr-eeshur or Amr-nauth (Lord of Immor- — 
tality), sacred to Mahadeo, is situated in the rugged chain | F hien Mi 
separates Cashmere from Thibet. Its elevation above the sea cannot 
be less than 15,000 or 16, 000 feet, and even during summer. its : 
approach is invested with the snows of winter. Wild fantastic peaks 
and desolate steppes surround the spot, and the grand old glaciers of 
Sooroo and Wardwun tower in the far horizon. 


Hindus perform a yearly pilgrimage to this shrine, and to a devotee 











“from the city of Srinuggnnthere are no less than twenty-two places of 


Snin where religious ablation must be observed, before he can approach <. 
the holy adytum, or sacred cave of Amr-nauth. Legends or absurd 
fables are attached to these spots, and the following is a brief record 
of a4 ae them. 
‘ho. as of Cashmere, followers chiefly of Siva the ‘‘ Destroyer,” 
O s, ving moreover their own stnall valley to contain 
thin its limit J he germ or type of the. whole Hindu Pantiiéon, ests 
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must needs stumble at every step upon some stock or stone communi- 
cative of fabled adventures of Vheir deities; adventures as puerile 
and fantastic as can be well conceived, containing few elements 
wise, historic or sublime, not redeemed from utter absurdity by the 
_ glory of poetic imagery, nor, like the myths of the Greeks and other 
ancient nations, by the vigour of a profound cosmogony. 
Fatuous ecstacy impressed on their features, the wretched idolaters, 
male and female, may be seen, stark naked, abjectly uli abi in the 
snow and dragging their bodies over the “ lingum’”’ * phallic 
: emblem,’ which in the form of a — te issues from — frozen 
fount of the “* Lord of Immortality.” 
I could draw attention, however, to these various places of Snfén 
| or religious ablution, at the various steps of Hindu pilgrimages, as 
presenting in some instances objects of archwological interest. Thus 
one may pass many times along a road without observing any object 
wortlry of attention, until guided thereto by the pilgrim; when, 
turning a few paces into the jungle at the road-side, some stone or 
r symbol or other object of passing interest to the antiquarian may often 
be discovered. I beg to note this point as worthy the attention of 
; the members of our Society. I would mention also at this point that 
t in Cashmere, (where the Mahommedan faith has prevailed for about 
five centuries) it is no unusual thing to see both Hindus and 
a Mussulmans worshipping at the same holy place. This may be 
7 attribnted, on the one hand, to the Mahommedan in some degree still 
| clinging to the superstitions of his ancient Hindu ancestors; and on 
the éther, #. ¢. in the inverse case of a Hindu worshipping at a Moslem 
shrine, to the fact that the fragments of many overturned or ruined 
Hindu temples have been used in building the Mahommedan mosque 
or zearut. I could instance examples of both these cases. With 
these remarks I proceed to the actual detail of the pilgrimage to 
— ——— as detailed in the Shastr on the subject, and as pur- 
- tially verified by myself as to the localities of the various stages. 
Proceeding from the city of Srinuggur on the seventh day before 
the full moon of August, the pilgrim proceeds up the river Jhelum (or 
— and arrives at the first place of Snarf or religious ‘ablation, 
allied “ Shriya,” the whole or collected waters of the valley previous 


















desiccation by the Mani Kashiapa. I am not aware of any 
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symbol or remnant of antiquity at this step, which is literally a — a 
“ bathing-place”’ on thie river near the island above the city. ts 

(2.) The pilgrim next arrives at “ Pandrethon,’’ where the foot- * 
step of Suttee, the wife (or active principle) of the Destroyer appears 
to her enamoured lord in his pursuit of the flying fair. The temple _ 
at this place is well known, and has been described by far abler pens , 
than mine. I may, however, briefly mention that it was built about ¥ 
A. D. 913—921, in the reign of king Partha, and escaped destruction * 
when the ancient capital was burnt. It was subsequently, perhaps, | 
used as a Mahommedan tomb, and so again escaped destruction at the 
hands of the fanatic zealots Shahabooddeen Sikunder Bitshikan and 
others. It stands in the centre of a tank 125 feet square, is 22 feet 
in size, is dedicated to Siva, and is not a Boodhist temple as stated S| 
by some. . oe 

(3.) The next forward step on the pilgrimage is “ Padinapore,” 
city of Lukshmi (dweller in the Lotus flower, (padam.) There are 
here a few ruins, a high phallie column, and I believe others, but I 
forget their exact nature, and my notes are silent on the point. 

(4.) Jubroroo, (Love of Youth) sacred to Sheo and Mahadevi: a 
lingum or phallic emblem is, I think, the symbol at this step. 

(5.) Awentipore. The city of king Ven or Awenti, who acquired 
the power of walking on the water from his zeal in the worship of 
Siva. In his time the great flood occurred which overwhelmed the 
cities of the valley, so the powers attributed to him im the Shastr 
‘may perhaps have proved useful. There are some rather extensive 
ruins at this place well worth a visit. : 

(6.)  Hurriepore. The city of Ganesh, the elephant-headed— 
yellow. 

(7.). Wagahamoo. House of Wag (spirit of the air, aider of the 
Immortals) from whose weedy fountain cornelians are said to be 
ejected—a pool or spring. 

(8.) Husti-kinar-keoun-Nargum. “ The breathing of the ears and 
mouth of the elephant’’ (Ganesh.) The fable on this head is too 
absurd and puerile to be noticed, and is one of those which led to 
my general» remarks on the subject at the head of this paper. In 
fact, I may say generally that in the Shastr detailing this pilgrimage, 
fables of intense absurdity are attached to nearly all these places, 
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many of them expressive of the»blandishments, or amatory phases, of 
the pursuit of Mahadevi or Suttee by the creatiBe symbol of her con- 
sort the Destroyer, a disgusting and fantastic myth too indecent to be 
more than remotely alluded to. 

(9.) Chatredhar. The abode of the Quoit-thrower, an agnomen 
of Vishnoo. 

C10.) Deokte-zan. Wife of Hurrichundra Raja. 

(11.) Weezeeshur.. A name of Mahadeo signifying the con- 
queror, 

(12.) Hfurrichundra Raj. The palace of king Hurrichundra, 

(18.) Vejwarrah—the abode of Mahadeo. 

These four last are portions of the once famous city of old Rajbarrie 
(or Bijvihara) whose temples, including one hundred phallic columns, 
were overthrown by fhe Moslem zealot Shahaboodeen. 

At Hurrieeshur, a ghit on the river on the upper side of the 
modern town, are grouped some very remarkable fragments well 
worthy of minute observation. The word signifies “ Father or Giver 
of all.” . . 

(14.) Scorie Goophar. “ Caves of the sun.“ At this place it is 
fabled that Mahadevi was pursued by the Demon Bamasoor (enemy 
of the whirlwind.) She thereupon prayed to Siva for power to 
destroy the demon, who was accordingly annihilated by fire, and his 
name hence changed to Busméswar (the enemy burnt by fire). This 


‘eave is not the celebrated cave of the sun at Martund, I think, but 


one on the hill-side on the right bank of the river Liddur (or Sum- 


‘booderi,) but I have not visited it. 


(15.) Succur-gaom. The trunk of the elephant (Ganesh) is — 
supposed to be visible beneath the waters of the Liddur or Sum- 
booderi (swallower of waters.) This river joins the Jhelum at Bij- 
vibhara. 

(16.) Buddraroo. The place of embraces. 

(17.) Sullur, The place of generation. ' 

(18.) Ganéshbil. River of Ganesh. The pilgrim bathes at 


|Bruggaterut, the shrine of “ Brug,”’ a devotee. 


(19.) Neela Gunga. Mahadeo here applied the “ soorma”’ to ‘his 


eyes which gave the blue colour to the Gunga, a river which is fabled 
to have flowed from his head, 
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(20.) Tandshur. “ The fixed abode,’ becanse here Mahadeo — ae 
stationary. This place is a camping ground near the Séshnag lake, — 
a fine sheet of water which is passed by the pilgrims ou their way to 
the next and last step of the pilgrimage, but which does not | - 
invested with an eminently sacred character until their retarn from 


(21.) Panch Taringini. The five rivers proceeding from the 
head of Siva. At this *beantifnl spot the pilgrims encamp. and pass ho 
the last night of the pilgrimage previous to their ascent to the holy 
caves. > FT 

(22.) Commencing the ascent in the early morning, the — 
pass by the holy rocks of Amreeshur (giver of immortality,) whence © 
issues the philtre of immortality proceeding from the crested head of 
Mahadeo, the drink or ichor of the immortals. | — 9 

Here the devotees may be seen rolling on the ground amid the 
snow and ice, ecstacy depicted on the face at the idea of divine affla- 
tus. Retiring from the caverns, they return to Panch Taringini, and 
then again pass the night, preparatory to their return journey down 
the valley to the Seshnig Lake, where they finally bathe. The pil- 
grimage is then complete, and the pilgrims disperse to their respective 
homes. It is fabled that amidst the rugged peaks surrounding this 
Lake lived Watasnar, a spirit of the air, who, having chased away the - 
host of heaven, thus established a tyranny until slain by Mahadeo, 
who after this adventure is fabled to have “ rested on the bosom of 
Séshnig ;” Séshnig being represented as a huge serpent with LOO 
heads. <A picture of this touching spectacle is in my possession, and 
a curious production it is, and suggestive of the “ ophistic’’ nature 


of the worship of the Hindoos of Cashmere. 
te » = * > * 





I have the details of 11 other pilgrimages to various parts of Cash- 
mere, varying in length; that to the sacred lake of Gungabul under 
the Hur-mookh peak is the next longest, although several of the 
minor pilgrimages involve a graver issue to the devotee. Space will 
not permit me, in this paper, to do more than note the salient points 
of afew of these. 

(1.) The pilgrimage of Hur moktur Gunga (or Gungabul) abeve 
alluded to, in the Lar pergunnah, is to be found in the Gunga Maha- 
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tim Shastr. There are 14 places of snin or religious bathing in this 
pilgrimage ; the last being the holy lake of Gungabul in which the 
Hindoos cast the ashes of their deceased relatives. The time for this 
pilgrimage is midsummer. 

The return from this brings us to the highly interesting ruins of 


Razdan or Razdoing; the only important temple of Cashmere not _ 


noticed by Cunningham, a detailed description of which I may per- 
haps be able to afford in a future paper. © * 
(2.) The pilgrimage of Martund in which are seven places of snfan. 
(3.) Pilgrimage of Vetusta Khoond the source of the river Jhelum 
or Vetusta, in which are ten places of snin. 


(4.) Pilgrimage to Suhoojun Teerut the burning ground—three- 


places of sniin. 

(5.) Pilgrimage to Kiipdl Muchdm (the escape of the head from 
sin), undertaken by criminals for the release of sin. 

(6.) Pilgrimage to SheeveDevi. 

(7.) Pilgrimage to Kuni yie Matdr,—four places of snin. 

(8.) Pilgrimage to Tetposh Kur in the Bongil pergunnah,—two 
places of sniin. 

(9.) A second pilgrimage to the Vetusta Khoond,—eight places of 
snan. 


(10.) <A fabulous pilgrimage or progress of Raja Bhagéerut, the 


 tntelary genius or deity of the river Vetusta or Jheelum,—ten places 


of snan, and this closes the catalogue of my notes on this subject. 
ad ; No. 2. 


The pilgrimage of Hur-mooktur Gunga (or Gungabul), in the Lar 
Pergunnah, as detailed in the Gunga Mahatim Shastr. : 


As stated above, there are 14 places of “snfin” or religious 
bathing to be observed in this pilgrimage; viz. 10 previous, and 
4 subsequent, to the pious act of casting the ashes of deceased 
relatives into the holy lake, in whose mournful waters lie the ashes 
of generations of Hindoos. : 

The writer of this paper will not easily forget the impression, the 
—— of the cold still waters of this desolate lake produced on him, 

wed as they were about sunset one autumnal evening, a snow storm 
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beginning to set in off the lofty granite peaks of Hurmookh, its guar- 


dian mountain, whose dark shadow fell across the mournful waters of — 


the lake. 
However not to occupy time, I proceed to the detail of the — 


of the pilgrimage, as detailed in the Shastr mentioned at the head 


oi this paper. 
Four days befo¥e midsummer, the pilgrim, — collected the 


ashes of his relatives deceased during the year, sets out from the city 


and proceeds to the first step of the pilgrimage, namely, “ Vecha 
Khoond,"' the pool of the creator, or Brahma, who at this place is 
stated to have created ‘‘ Vishnoo,” the preserver, the 2nd person of 
the Hindoo Triad. This is an interesting pond surrounded by willows 
and other foliage, about a mile from the shores of the Dhull lake on 
the road towards Lar. 

(2.) Having passed through the sedgy marshes which border the 
Hakrit-bul or lake of weeds, the pilgrim approaches the second 
step, Gundoor-nugger, city of the Gandoors or angels. ‘There are 
here some ruins of what must formerly have been an extensive city. 
They are mere fragments; but it is probable that objects of interest 
might be discovered here amidst the marshes and weedy flats formed 
by the Sind river, which is lost amidst the creeks and sedges of the 
Hakr-sir lake in the close vicinity, could the means and leisure be 
obtained for the search. y 

(3.) The next step is Mahirji-gaon, the residence of Mahadevi 
who there forbad her consort to approach: this is implied m.the 
word— Ma (do not) zih (come). : 

(4.) Numoor,—the bathing-place. <A pretty village in the Sind 
valley near the river. There are a few mines, tanks, &c. 

“(5.) . Karrung-ka-Nuddie,—a residence of Vishnoo; Karrung be- 
ing a name of Vishnoo signifying “ granter of prayer.’ 

(6.) Ramaradun. Place of prayers, being the forest where Raja 
Bhageerut established himself for prayer to Siva, 

(7.) Mahulish Merg,—“ the meadows of the buffalo,'’ so called 
because Suttewis here fabled to have roamed about, like a buffalo 
Seeding, whilst in search of Mahadeo, her consort. 

(8.) Humsadar,— the gates of King Huns” (the swiit one), a 
name of Raja Bhagéram, who is sfiited to have here cleft the pass with 
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an arrow. On the road we pass several small lakes, amongst them those 
called Bréihmisir and Ashiféroo, 

(9. Nundi-kettur.. The abode of Nandi the attendant bull of 
Siva. This isa very interesting lake, also close under the peak of 
Hurmookh, and divided only by a narrow ridge from Gungabul: 

(10.) Gungabul or Hurmookhtur Gunga (Hur-Siva—Mookh head 
Gunga river,) — the river or water proceeding frofh the head of Siva, 
In this solitary mountain Jake, the Hindoos, as before mentioned, 
cast the ashes of their deceased relatives; which after incremation are 
collected and here conveyed once during the year, at midsummer, 
Having reached this utmost point of the pilgrimage and periormed 
the proper rites (which I cannot, however, narrate, having visited «the 
spot in the late antumn of 1852, long aiter the time of the pilgrimage, ) 
the pilgrim commences his return by a different route; and after a 
long and fatiguing march, quits the higher range of hills and descends 
to the Nara Nag (11) or Lake Getara which may be considered the 
11th place of snin of this pilgrimage, which is not yet completed. 
On the banks of this pool (for it is little more) the pilgrims leave 
their grass hill shoes (phoolas) and hill sticks ; many of which I ob- 
served lying about. This pool is closely adjacent to some very re- 
markable rnins—those of Razdoing, which I propose to make the 
subject of a separate paper. A Sonne, or mysterious afflatus, i “sup- 
posed to proceed from these ruins, a particular portion of which is 
especially held sacred by the pilgrims who salaam there before leaving 
the spot. Narais a name oisWussisht Bhugwan, (son of Brahma,) 
who is stated to have here worshipped Siva. 

(12.) Wangit,—Wan being a name of Surroosuttie, consort of 
Brahma, signifying ‘the Talkers.”’ 

(18.) Woosun, The ‘place of ali the shrines as implied by The 
name. ‘There are several small temples in the vicinity of these two 
last-named stages. 

(14.) And last. The pilgrim has now re-entered the Sind valley 
and proceeds down it on his return journey, repassing successively 
(without however the necessity of ablution) Nos. 5, 493 and 2 of the 
pilgrimage, until he comes again to No. 1, viz. Vecha Khoond, where 
he finally bathes, and the pilgrimage is complete. 

I would indicate Gandoornugger No. 2 of the pilgrimage as a pro- 
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mising locality for excavation, and the rnins of Razddr or Razdoing, 
the only group of temples not noticed by Cunningham (to whom, 
however, I long ago comrpunicated their measurements and descrip- 
tion,) deserve a far more searching investigation than the very cursory 
one I was able to carry out during the short visit [ paid them in Sep- 
tember 1852. : 

I now proceed to give outlines of the remaining pilgrimages of 
which I possess notes. ; 

No. 3. — 

The pilgrimage of Martund I find as No. 8 of chose in my journal. " 
Martund properly so-called, and not ** Muttun’’ or “ Matan” as fre- 
quently written, leads the pilgrim from Srinuggur up the river and 
over much the same ground as that to Amernauth, although fhe places - 
of sniin are different. These are as follows :— " 

(1.) Deokie Yar,—Sacred to Deokie, wife of Rajah Hurrichund. 

(2.) Doomia Shriim,—The abode of a devotee named Doomia. ~ 

(3.) Anant Ndg, which is one of the pools or tanks a : as 
Anant being a name of Vishnoo. These tanks, filled as 
fish of the carp tribe (ciprinide), have frequently —— 
travellers, and need no mention. 

(4.) Gutim Ndg,—pool of Gotima, a devotee. T “ve this © 
also one of the tanks or springs at Islamabad, and the description 
No. 3 may perhaps apply to this. J 

(5.) Charkabul, so-called from “* chark,” the fissure or 
of the stream fabled to have issued from the cleft in’ 
scribed in the following : : eo 

(6.) Martund—( Mart, the fissure—Ond open). } ui 
to have possessed three eyes,—the “ Sun,” che: * 

Subterranean Fire.“ He threw down the eye fo 
Martund, which being broken, from it flowed the pe 
Martund. 

This well-known spot has been too often d 
ther notice here. 

(7.) The pilgrim retarns by Anant Nég, tt 
age, where he bathes, and the pilgrimage is e 101 
No. 4. 4 ie 
I now proceed to detail the pilgrimage of | 
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the source of the river Jhelum. Again the pilgrim, departing from 
Srinuggur, proeeeds up the river over nearly the same ground as the 
foregoing, and passes the following places of holy ablution : — 

1. Sooneyar. The place of the moon, 

2. Gunputyar, The place of Ganesh. 

3. Mullyar. Sacred to Brahma; Mull being a name of Brahma. 
4. Shriya. “The whole.” See No. 1 of the pilgrimage to Amer- 
nauth. 

5. Bejbeharie (or Bej-leshur) “ giver of aid,’’ built by Hurrichundra 
Raja, has already been described. In the details of this pilgrimage 
an absurd story is narrated of Mahadeo in reference to a certain de- 
votee’s wife (the lady’s name is discreetly suppressed), in whose house 
the hundred Lingums or phallic columns of Bejbiharie are stated to 
have been constructed. 


6. Waupoosh, a part of old Bejbeharie. _ 
7. Hur Ndég,—Sacred to Mahadeo; Hur being a name of that 
deity. 


8. .Virndg. Sacred to Mahadeo, giver of orders. This beautifal 
fountain, the reservoir of the spring head of the Jhelum, has been 
often described, and is too well known to need notice here. The cir- 
cumjacent buildings are Mahomedan, but from the Hindoo legends 
attached to the locality, they are held sacred by men of both creeds. 
The same remark applies to Anant Nig (Islamabad), Bala Pam 
Rishi, Keer Bownie, and numerous other localities in Cashmere, 

(9.) Vetusta Khoond,—the actual spring head or fountain of the 
river"Jhelum. The name Vetusta signifies » “span,” the imaginary 
width of the stream at its source. 

(10.) Return vii Baramoola to Kootee Teerut the 10th, and last 
step of this pilgrimage, (signifying a crore or the junction of a milli 
teeruts), bathe, and the pilgrimage is complete. 

No. 5- 

The pilgrimage of Suhoojun Tterut or the burning Sromp de, 

1. Mahadamutiie. ° 

2. Luhoojun (spontaneous fire from the earth), of which the fol- 
lowing is the fable.—The gods being here assembled for prayer to 
Mahadeo, were interrupted by the demons (Rakhshusas), whereupon 
Mahadeo raised fire from the earth in order to destroy them. To the 
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present day the earth there is ‘combustible ; and at times grows hot 
enough to cook rice. When this is known, the ‘Brahmins from all J 













parts of Cashmere flock there. a 
(3.) Return by Mahadamuttie again, bathe — and ‘he pie = 
grimage is complete. — 6 i 
No. 6. | — a 


The next I find is that of the pilgrimage of Kupdl —— which 
has slready been alluded to as involving a grave issue to the Hinda 
undertaking it. The following is the description gi¥en.in the Shastr. 3 ¥ 
Siva (Mahadeo) had slain the wife of a demon (Rakhshus), — —— 
was pursued by the sin (or nemesis) of the act. By the advice of the 
“sun” or luminous emanation of — who is stated to have 
dwelt at Shupeyon, he formed a “‘ Nag” or fountain for the purifi- 
cation of sin. This pilgrimage is accordingly resorted to by great 
criminals. “ Even the slayer of a hundred Brahmins may be cleansed 
from his sin by the performance of ablutions in the — Micham 
Nay,” “ Lake of the escape of the head from sin.” The time of 
this pilgrimage is midsummer. 

No. 7. , 

A pilgrimage to Shewa Devi in the Bring Pergunnah for retired 
devotees only. The Nag or Lake is sacred to Siva, but I find nothing 
further noted in regard to this pilgrimage, nor do I know its exact 
locality. I believe, however, it is near Shahabad, towards the 
Meribul pass. 





* 


No. 8. 
I now proceed to No. 8, or the pilgrimage of Kunte Matdr, which 
leads the pilgrim down the river to Baramogla (more properly Wara 
Mool, Wara being’ a name of Vishnoo, the preserver, signifying the 
“ Hog,” who is fabled to have at this place rooted up the earth of 
the valley from beneath the water of the primeval lake, in fashion of 
a hog, with his tusks) This of course bears reference to the Hindu 
fable of the original desiccation or draining of the valley by the 
Muni Kashyapa, in which he is stated to have been assisted by 
Vishnoo. 
(2.) Papoharun Nag,—* The pool of the putting away of sin.” The 
2nd atep of this pilgrimage is fabled to have been formed by Mahadeo 
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at the request of Vishnoo, in order that bis disciples might escape the 
destructive vengeance of the former deity. 

(8.) Kinchijie Aldidr,—‘*The rock of, the mother’’ sacred to 
Mahadevi. Siva, whilst here engaged in self-meditation, was disturbed 
by a demon whose destruction followed. 

(4.) Return, perform snéin again at Baramoola, and the pilgrimage 
is complete. : o 

No. 9. 

The pilgrimage of Tripoosh-kur in the Bongil pergunnah, a spring 
ef water so called as being the supposed place of meeting of Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Mahadeo, the Hindu Triad, being literally the meeting 
of the three. The Shastr, interpreted by a Brahmin worshipper 
of Siva or Mahadeo, says, “ Here pray to Mahadeo!"’ I may as 
well, perhaps, take this opportunity of saying that the details of all 
these pilgrimages were obtained through a Brahmin of this sect, a 
wretched old inan, whose sympathies may have led him to exaggerate 
the importance of the localities and pilgrimages sacred to the De- 
structive Principle, the object of his peculiar veneration, at the 
expense of the remaining personages of the Hindu triad.—However, 
to proceed to the next step of this pilgrimage. (2.) “‘ Karg”’ the eater. 
Here “ Grid,” the bird-like steed of Vishnoo, was seized by a serpent 
god who began to eat him. Here snin must be performed. The 
pilgrim must remain three days in prayer to Vishnoo the preserver, 
and the pilgrimage is complete. 


~ No. 10. 


A second pilgrimage to the Vetusta Khoond (see No. 4,) is as 
follows. 
i.) Kanibul—Kani being a name of Siva. 
(2.) The Zeerut at the juncture of the Vetusta and Sumbooderi 
or Rhiddur. ° 
©.) Deokie Zar. (4.) Bejbeharie. (5.) Sungum. (6.) Shriya. 
(7.) Afullyar. (8.) Gunputyer. (9.) Soomyar. (10.) Baramoola. 
I find this noted as above, but it appears to be a sequel or return 
pilgrimage from Vetusta Khoond or Virnag, vid Wanpoo Hornag, ~ 
and thence to the points noted: Kanilul being at the bridge of 
Islamabad. 
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No. ll. | 
I now come to the last pilgrimage of which I have noted the d 
and which may perhaps be almost more properly called — 
account of the river Vetusta, as I am not aware that it is at — 
undertaken by the Hindus of Cashmere, and as I rather think tl 
some of the places named are under the waters of that river, 
extract exagtly as I find it in my- -notes. a 
“Fabulous account of the origin of the river Jhelam or Vetusta.” · 
“‘ Mahadeo being here engaged in self-contemplation, Raja Bhagé-— ‘ra 
“rit arrived, and prayed for a Nag or spring in which to bathe and ‘be > a 
** cleansed from his sins. A stream then issued from the head of — 
* destroyer which, on arriving at Wampoo, was swallowed by a certain 
‘demon, rejoicing in the name of Kalneemie Assur. A second spring ; 
‘‘ was in like manner swallowed by the thirsty demon. Whereupon “ese 
“ Raja Bhagérdt descended from his place of prayer at Vetusta Khoond, — 
“and engaged the demon, whom, aiter a brisk encounter (described 4 
“in the graphic language of the Sanskrit ring (sic in MS.) he is | 
“stated to have “injured, but was unable to destroy or drive away.” 
“(Kalneemie Assur had probably graduated in the Vedic art of self- 
‘‘deience!) In fact it seems a polite way of stating that the Raja 
“got the worst of it, as the demon is stated to have “ given chase,” 
‘and to have come up as far as Hurnag (Virnag) in pursuit. At this, 
“however, the wrath of the destroyer was aroused. He encountered 
“the demon, and slew him, got Ais “‘head in chancery” and finally 
* « grassed’ him.* Ihave in my possession a picture of this event 
“where Mahadeo is represented as literally “sitting” on hie face! 
“Lion (or Mahadeo) then commanded the spring to follow Bhagirat 
ae ‘ Raja, who, descending the valley, passed successively.” 
“1. Kanibul. 2. Sumbooderi Tirat. 
8. Deokieyar. 4. Bejbeharie. 5. Sungum. 
6.. Shriya. 7. Mullyar. 8. Gunputyar. 
ie 9. Soomyar. 10. Baramoola, the residence of Raja Bhagérit, 
and where the pilgrimage terminates."" Thus far my notes! These 
— represent the course of the river, and seem nearly identical 





_ 
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im, a 
a 
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* Lam unable to translate with snfficient unction the various phases of 
this grand — of arms (or wrestling match) between the two champions ; 
and I hope the Society will pardon the terms employed as equivalents, 
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with those detailed in No. 10, pilgrimage, but as they are noted as 
separate, I so transcribe them. I may mention that the notes from 
which the above pilgrimages have been taken were made fourteen years 
ago, and in a few instances may contain inaccuracies, as my almost 
total ignorance of Sanskrit may have led me to misunderstand in 
some few instances the trunslator, who read to me in Persian his own 
versions of the Brahminical fables. For myself I confess to an utter 
distaste for this especial branch of research. The Hindu religion, as 
interpreted by jts wretched representatives of the present day in 
Cashmere, seems a base alloy, and a corrapt and paltry veneering 
over the fables (themselves absurd enough) of the later Vedas.. 

The original grand and pure moral code of Ménu seems quite lost 
sight of ;—priesteraft and abject superstition have of course stepped in 
and vitiated fables already sufficiently gross and material in their 
symbolical Vedantism; whilst the petty ceremonial customs “and 
observances of modern Hinduism can only excite ridicule and disgust 
in the mind of the student. I have long desisted from the uninviting 
pursuit, and it is with much distaste that I have now transcribed, 
from notes and data long since collected, these few details, which, 
however, I was unwilling should altogether be lost, as they may tend 
to guide abler scholars to deeper research than I was ever able to 
make; and possibly in some of the localities alluded to, inscriptions, 
or other fragments of interest to the Society might be found. Apo- 
logizing for the fragmentary character of this paper, I will now bring 
it to a close, as the subject has been, as far as I am concerned, ex- 
hausted. 





—— i — —— — — 
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A Vocabulary of English, Balti and Kashms ri, €or rile | by B H | 
Gopwin Austen, Capt. H. M., 24th Regt. Topi. eee Ht! Tr — 
Survey. | —— 

(Received 14th July, 1866.} ae a 


This Vocabulary of Kashmiri and Balti words was compiled 1 
time to time in leasure hours of rainy days, while surveying — 
countries. If does not profess to be strictly correct, being taken | rom 
£0 many sources, in s0 many parts, and from, generally speaking, the 7 
common people. Several of the words may possibly. be only comm ; 
to a single district or valley, which is frequently the case, especially in 
those least frequented, or where the people are a mixed race, a5 in " 
the Kishengunge, Wurdwan and the upper part of Dras valley. IJ 

In the Balti words, those having the first, second or third lettere 
marked with dots under them or a line, as ish ts, such syllables are y 
slightly sounded before the word of which the full sound follows 
after, which is a peculiarity of the Tibetan dialects,—as also the 
letter TZ and TS. 















Parts of the Body. 


Einglish. Kashmiri. Balti. Kisticdrr, éc. 

Ankle. Git. Kami Git. git. 

Arm. Nur. Prikhpa. baon. 

Armpit. BETAS can artis oral! «| pal tee tae kuchali. 

Beard. Dhor. Smuiukra. H. 

Belly. Yiid. Thoah. ec, 

Body. Pan (fr tun s.) — zieu. 

Blood. Kith (frrakhs.) MKrik. rath. 

Bone. Udidj. Rispa. . H. 

Bowels. Andrum. r. Guah., Hl. ; 

Brain. W is. Klitpah. maézo. 

Breast. Witch. chu chu. H. 

Do. of a woman, Bab. H. 

Calf of leg. See Sie dae SS ite eset ; pini. 

Cheek. Gall. Mingdl. : kakri and gul, 
Chin. Hongeing. Kosko. chin si. 

Corpse. Mid. : H. 

Buttock. Sdkddj. — giltsindo, 
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English, Kashmir«. Balti, Kistwart, dec. 
Far. Kin. ishna, H. | 
Elbow. Kinwit. Partiks, krimoks. kindori. 
Eye. Oitch, Mikh. atch. 
» ball. Lal. 
» brow. Boomb. Sminma, brahmoo. 
wees Ty Oitcher wal. Mikh shok. purh. 
yet Be tor. Mikh Phik. niali. 
Face. Bhit. Okdong. H. 
Finger. Ongegee. Zug, . H. 
»» little Kis. Tibichung. kunéti ungoli, 
Thumb. Niet. Técho. noth. 
Flesh. Marz. Shé (short). mas. 
Foot. Khore. Kiingma. khor. 
Forehead. Diker. Spulbah (tail—) kapal. ° 
Gonchero. 
Hair. Mus. Gospo (Locks—) 
? Snus kore. 
also Wal (bal) kesh. 
in Hind. 
Hand. Ather. Lukpa U. 
Head. Kalla. Go. roth. 
Heel. Kour. dth Stingma, —_ thiir-rhi. 
Knee. Kot. Bikhmo. khitha. 
ZANOO. 
Knuckle, Mirm. Gut, the condyle anguli ka bat. 
of any bone. 
Leg. Zing. Arik. H. 
Lip. W tibh. Kalpikh, oth. 
Liver. Kreu marz. Chinma, ao 
Oi a ar Huing. shunknar, 
Marrow. Vi A SS a P dindh 
_ Monustaches. Gontsae Simadal. H. 
— 
Mouth. Aos. Kiakore. yt. 
Nail. Nim. Zermiins. noth. 
2 Navel. J ee, bortũ. 
Neck, Hote. Zgema-zingma, tanth. 
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7 Linglish. 
Nose. 

Nostril. 

Palm of hand. 


Penis posterior. 


Rib. 


Spittle, saliva, « 


Shoulder, 
Side. 
Skin. 
Sinew. 
Breath. 
Skull. 
Sole of foot. 
Sweat. 
Thigh. 
Throat. 
Toe. 
Tongue. 
Tooth. 
Urine. 
Vein. 
Waist. 
Womb. 
Wrist. 


Lip (2nd time.) 


Back of hand. 
Temple, 
Heart. 


Lungs. 
Small of back. 


English. 
Bread. 
Butter. 
Arsenic. 
Assafactida. 
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Kashmirt. 
Nust. 
Nuk were. 
Miins Athdr 
Momur. 
Kid. 
Thok. 
Pheuk. 
haul kain. 


7-r2e sf 


Tul Poot, 
Gimer Arakh, 
Zang. 

Niet. 

Ziau. 

Dand. 

Miitter. 

Riz. 

Trek, 


Tlotz. 
Wirth, 
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— fan 
. shong. pishkuli 

Lik tul A; 

Tha. H. 

Spa mah, rostud. H. 

Sthéimah. -Sstong tong. 

Bukhspa. ® niali. 
——— sir? 

Spién. taloo. 

Kan thil. tulwai. 

Khmial choo. pursa, 
—— tussi. 


Stergong. 


Kami thécho. 


Ché. 
Tso. 


Likpipramo. 
Kialpikh. 


Lik pir dong. 


Sna mik, 
tloah. 
Lering. 
Sketpah, 


Eatas.es, Drinkas.es, 


Kash mart. 
J soat. 
Thein. 


Balti. 
Kiirba. 
Karpo marh. 






pair ke noth. 


zib. 
H. 
choti. 
sir. 
midz. 


bint. 


H. 
Kishtwari, 
niini. 


gunka. 
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English. Kashmiri, Balti. Remarks, Kishtwari, dc. 
Aderuk, Ginger. H. 
Cheese. Tsamun. Pruse. , Hi, 
Cocoanut. Kuipiir. 
( Diirba. 
Butter milk. Giirdis. 8 ir. Go a cow 
and Rus, juice. 
Diinea. Dainwul. Oost. H. 
Eggs. Tool. Biepjhun. tool and H. 
Fat. Churb. Tsil. meuz., 
Fish. Gad. Nya. i. (this. 
Flour. Ort. Bikhphe( wheat) thris phé (grain) 
Ghi. Ghiau. Marh. H. 
Gour. Gore. Same. H. 
Gum-arabic, Biimbedic,  ~ -%  .  Heaieee Kurmachi. 
Honey. Marnch. Z. Biangtsi. marchi. 
Meat. Nate. Shi. mas. Punjabe, 
LL ee —— Doad. Omah, A. 
Longue (cloves). Rong. Zeru, H. 
Rice. Tomul, Bris H. 
Salt. Niin, Pyyon. loon. 
Sugar. Mishere. H. Kurrah 1c 
Tea, Chaie. cha, H. 
Water. Ab P. choo. Kashmir.H. 
Pepper (black). Kran Maritz. Sneerma (kachul) H. 
Do.. (red). Wiazldo.or waugun Sneerma, pipli 
waritz. H. 
Huldi. Jider. Ying. Hi, 
Elachi Aler. Kler. Be 
Zira. Zieur. Thala. H. 
Saffron. Kong. Kiar kim. H. “ 
Sulphur. } Den, Mazi. — 
Vinegar. ee same as Hind. H. 
Apricot ofl. — Chali mar, U. 
Mace (dal chini), — same, H. 
Opium, —— aphine. aphoo 
Poison. — Tũk. Hi. 
fs» 
J 


» 
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Einglish. Kashmiri. 

Parts or A Hovse, rts 
Basin. Ligtin. , 
Ghusal-khana. Seran kit 
Beam. Konib. 
Bed. Charpat. 
Bell. Riuiny® 
Bellows. —— 
Blanket. - Tsader. 
Bolster. Shondgon, 
Cage, piugũrõ. 
Cradle. miinzal 
Curtain. purda 
Door. Bar 
Fan, Panka Wawtz 
Hinge. Kieal. 
House, Lirh, Niins. 
Jug. Nore. 
Key. Koonj. 
Knife. Shrak. 

»» Clasp. » © pueh. 
Ladle. Bod chonch. 
Lamp, chirag. Tsongh. 

» wick. Sorth. 
Lock. Kialuph. 
Mat. Wiggoo. 
Spoon. oceces 
Paper. Kakvid, 
Pestle & mortar. Kauj 
Mostar. Kajwiit 
Pestle for rice. Mohul 
Mortar do. Kiinj. 


Pestle ‘worked Inder mohul. 
with the feet. 


Pillar. Thiim. 
Plate. Ban. 
Gunpowder. Shore. 


- 





Balti, and Kashmiree. 
Balti. Remarks, Kishtwari, &c. 


Forniturne, &o. &o. — She 
Karyil. pholoow x 
— none. — — 
same as Hind.kiit kat. —8 
Zungũl, Pripshil. H. 
S. Bupa dimnt. 
Karh. H. 
is Nits. .shirana. * 
same as Hind. H. 
— phungũra 
same as Hind. H. 
Z. £0. doar. H. 
Bianyep. H. 
— none. . 
Ning H. 
Limik. H. and P. . 
Gri. | ty 
Zerbi Dokhi. 
Skongbi. H. 
— H. 
Tzimah. H. 
Wigga. phuri. 
Phrawin. 
Shok shok. F 
— H. 
—— H. 
Seman mossul. 
ookalh. 


sen +2e 


junder mossul. 
kauth. 


Ey 


” 
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English, Kashmiri, Balti. 
Quilt. Lehag. likto. 
Roof. Talo. —— 
Room. it Sie a ne oars 2 
Weighing-scales. Trikr Triikri 
Sealing- wax, Ne ee 
Sieve. Pairam., Duandul 
Ditto for chuck- Ship. phailo. 

ing up grain, | 
Spoon, Chonch, ore wm 
Spout. NGOs Sets 8 —~ wakans 
Beem, taemer.. Flare, $= j“« i savens 
Tray. a Se 
Veranda. Dalan. eeesee 
Wall. Do, — ae eee. = 
Water jar. Note. Bajho 
Fork. — Kutsé 
Window. JJJJ 
Well. rere ol hehe . 

TRADES. 
Baker. Kaseder: the fem. — 
is termed as in 
Hind. kanderi. 

Barber. Nawid. Takar. 
Blacksmith. kar. Garba, 
Boatinan. Hanz. m. huzni iS 
Carpenter. Chan. shingkun. 
Cowherd. Goor, Gopanroch. 
Fisherman, Ged rete; © | Se Beene 
Goldsmith. Sonur. serghr 
Groom, syce. Chur badar. chirpon. 
Husbandman. 
Labourer, cooley, maziir. khirpah. 
_Merchant. Sodaghr. t Songpa. 
‘Milkman. Gour. be 
Mik ——— aw 


(No. 4 


Remarks, Kishtwari, &c, 


Ghora ka — 


H. & P. 
H. 
none in Kishtwar 
low 
and disgraceful 


to sell or weigh 
out milk, — as 


2 
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English. Kashmiri. Balti. Remarks, Kishtwari, &c. 

Oil-maker, Til wain. 2 : ey J 
Meter. Watil. m, watidj f. us. chira-phungi. 
Painter. — same as Hind. 
Physician, — Do. bédh, 
Potter. kral. Zimkiir, 

Shepherd. Pahil. Lukzi. giuddi, 
Shoemaker. Mich. th Limkin. H. 

Tailor. Sutz. Heelitim, , sochi. 

jikardo. Kunmug, 
Washerman. Dob. Chik chik kin, H. 
Gosneakin. 

ee oe } Saker. Chipah. H. mashki. 

eastie, 

Cock. 6 Hasari. aboti. 
Musician. —— Mon. Hi; 

MANEIND. 

Bachelor. AOS Oo kowara. 
Boy. netchiu, Bhi,(Pré maug) miitha, 

Child. shurd., — do. 
Dwarf. Tsot. Chit. 

Girl. Koor. Bhimo. kũri. 

Infant. Mausmahitin. Tsintsd. none. 
Man. Maneo. Mee, H. 
Maid. Unhurish koor. H. 
Married man. none. H. . 
Married woman. none. H. 

Orphan. Vatim. same as Hind. shonda. 

Todtsé. 

Widow. Mond. Dokpo. Rand. 
Widower. —— Phoriung. none, 

Woman. Zenana, Bistring. - 

>» wmmarried, — eevee ; Phoriang, . 
Bridegroom. = = esses Bokhpo. marai and lara, 
Bride. wavesh Bokhmo, Lari. 

ANIMALS. 

Camel. Snango. H. 

Ass. khir. Bormboo. khota. 
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English. 


Mule. 


Baboon or 


Monkey 
Bat. 


Bear. 


Bufialo. 
Bull. 
Cat. 


Cow. 


Deer (barking). 


Dog. . 


Elephant. 


Fox. 
Goat. 


Hare. 
Pig. 
Horse. 
Rat. 
Sheep. 


Otter. 


Marmot. 


Calf. 
Ibex. 


Crane. 
Crow. 
Chikor. 
Dove. 
Duck. 7 


Eagle. 
Hawk. 
Heron. 
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Kashmiri. 


ponz. 
Rat kreel. 
Harpet. 


Mansh. 

Dund. 

Bréref, Brore. m. 
Gau, 


Hun. 
Host. 


Tsawulm. m. Tsa4- 








[No. 4, 
Balti. Remarks, Kishtwari, d&c, 
kuchil. H., 
Shédi Carge) H. 
_ Wendon. H. 
t Senbiu. cham chirik. 
black—reech, 
Drengmo. red—braboo. 
Mahi. —————— 
H. 
Billa. bilari. 
Balang—Bhang. 
(iskar.) H. 
khi H. shina. 


Thlang pocko. H. 
H 


Rah, (young) r- tseh. 


witch /. eu, 
H. 
Saur. - H. 
Giir. s Tah. H. 
Guggor. Biva. mosha, 
Hond, kat. m. Forong (mas.) H. 
Gobe. f- Li. (iem.) 
gho. 
Phia, H. 
boo. Boo, 
kheyl. skieu. 
Binrps. 
Kaw. Bérakh. H. 
5 Sao nn ee : chukkra. 
’ ese see 6 Gugutu 
Buttuck. same as in Hin- 
dustani. H. 
— * biendokh. gidz. 


“= 


nat 
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Finglish. 
Kite. 
Minah. 


~Moorgha. 
Moorg hi. } fowl. 


Owl. 
Paddy-bird. 
Parrot. 
Partridge. 
Pigeon. 
Quail. 
Snipe. 
Red Teal, 
Sparrow. 
Chikor. 
Magpie. 


Ant. 

Bee, swarm. 
Bug. 
Butterfly. 
Caterpillar. 
Centipede. 
Earwig. 
Firefly. 
Flea. 

Fly. 

Frog. 
Grasshopper. 
Hornet. 
Leech. 
Lizard. 
Mosquitoe, 
Scorpion, 
Snake. 


Silk-wtrm, 
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Kashmirt. 
Gant. 
Héure. , 
Koktir. 
Kokr. 


Rat mogul. 


#enree 8 


Beapo. 


Tsunbiu. 


mone. = ° 9 f= siss. 
Kotr. 
Batur. 


Harowitch. 
kantér (m) Jeerfo = aeaae . 


Strukpah.. 
Kiuishtip. 


Insects AND Reprites— &c, 


mutch. —— 
Did. 


Titer. 
Drilkr. es see 


Moitch, : oats lrg 
Bich. 


‘Suri gonda—gianis, , 


Se 


Potkiom, | 


- 
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Balti. Remarks, Kishtwari, &e, 


H. " 


bibli. 
gun. 
tsur. 
papri, 
litri. 
shéutwal, 
bourh. 
Dioli. 
prisha. 
H. 
mandoo, 
tit. 


jok. 
Hiluli. 
H, 
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English. Kashmiri. Balti. Remarks, Kishtwari, &c, 
5, chrysalis. Potguti or guch, 
»» moth. Pomper. 
>» eggs of. Biole, lt. seed 
of, 
Spider. Zuller garh. 
Tadpole. Watil Gad, 
Tick. Chichiri. 
Worm. kiom. 
Bumble-bee. Bimber. : 
Snail, kaingao, 





Fruits AND GRATIN. 


Apricot. tstrer. Chali. i. 

Apple. Tsoont. Kiushi H. 
Almond. Bihdum i  «evece« ° H. 

Grape. Ditch. uͤjgun. dalch. 
Aniseed. 

Bran. Kish, — Kandi & shodh 
Cherry (white.) Glas. 
Do.(blackheart.) Otchi. . 

Barley. Wishks. 8 ~* nus H. 
Greengage. Rure. 

Hazel nut. Tinea. = ae DC aa ‘ oormiinieor, 
Indian corn. Miukoi. Kiitchilicha Kikri. 
Limés. ith, = “sal —caveaes H. 
Linseed. 

Melon (water.) oy eo i ee ° H. 
Mulberry. Tat. oso mS 
Pear. Tiing. nieuti, ali tung, 
Plumb, Ash otche. 

Peach. Tati. —— H, 

Poppy seed. Bim. Soccer Es 

Quince. Bim. 

Ri Dhan. . — IH. 

Do. Chueked.) Tomiul. — H, 

Do. (boiled.) Bhatir (buttoo). sage rinia . 





4 *s 
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English. - Kashmirt. Balté. Remarks, Kishtwori, &c. 
Do. (chaff of.) Toh. — Shod. <a 
Walnut. Diine. . stargah, achole. 
Mace pe & rs } Pom Posh. — none. . 
—— — E none. — 
Root of ditto. Nudr. 
Wheat. kiimikh, kro. P. 
———— Tromber. — Dran. = 
Singara nut. Gayr. saute none. 
Poses) ed a rare’ pokstrun, Krao, 
the seed of do. strunma. Hi. 
the pod of do. ——— isganboo. 
Mageet (dye.) = aassee tsiit. H, 
. pore t ‘la. } oneses Gangpoondar. 
Melon (sweet.) kitirbooz. | 
Strawberry. ingeroche. 
Morelle, a kind 
oftoad-stool. kundgitch. 
Naturat Ossects, PHEenoMena. ) 
a descent. — — oorwali. 
Bank of a river. Bhit. Chiusna. : 
Bog. J 0 SES 
Brook. Khol, Ara, r Yamtso (tsun- gud 
ts®) little. 
Cave. Gop.) gee ee Seas gal 
Oliff. Shivmi: Sees ewcase mutti Kurwali. 
Comet. Lét dhar tarook. skarmah-zhuk- 
ring, (behind 
long.) 
Dale’orvaliey., Nail == ⸗⸗ nalt. 
Forest. Wan. Bow. Hind. H, 
Fissure in ice. Hoi. sezgah. 
Glacier. ° Ginj, Tilkutr. Gunse-Gane. sorh, 
32 
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English. Kashmiri. Balti. Remarks Kishtwort, &c. 
Hill, mountain. Bal Rhi, peak high, 
dong;tonmur, 
rhi, Peak low. 
Island. dhaim. tok. 
Lake. * Sur. Tso H. 
Moon. Zaun. T. Sok. —— 

Do. new. tsiinder. : 
Pass. Gal. La-Luggo. gulli. 
Spring. Nag. chai mikh. nag. 

Star. tarook. skurmah., H. * 
Sun. Aktab, Doh. doh kool, rising. Dise. 

doh loos-nima, 

setting. 
Stone. Koin. r doah. gorh 
Tree 7 ry bith 
Wind. Wao-push. Klung bath 
Wood. Zieune. shing. tsoria 
Quicksand. . — ccsccs Bia tsup. , 
Air Wee 5886 chonkar. 
Water fall. pausader. Chipiar. 
Rain. nai (in Wurdwan), thl Tong. city. 
Cloud. Oboor. . Minpah (nun H. 

mah.) 
BPO SE eee sy eee rot biani gya. 
Dew. LEGG tee li TOU RS trali. 

Eclipse. Grénmit. Ras. H 
Fire. Tidngl-nar. meh. ay H 
Flame. Reh. 

Fog. 

Frost. soor dog. Baugnho. kukr. 
Hail. Doat. Zerburuse, Zer- 
buroze. hushn. 
Ice. Yukh. Ganse. sorh. 
Lightning Woozmul. Trut, that that 
strikes—Brik tsurk, 
Rain. Rood. Numker out 
fulls). rodh. 
°= 


‘ 





1866.) 


English. 
Rainbow. 
Rainy season. 
Smoke, 

Snow. 
Thunder, 
Avalanche. 
Ashes. 
Water. 
River. 
Heavens. 
Earth (quake). 
Valley. 
Chaugau. 
a mat roof. 
Arch. 
Boat. 
Brick. 
Do. kiln, 
Bridge. 
Custom-house. 
Ferry. 
Fort (Bastion.) 
Ghaut. 
Granary 

» Of bees, 
House. 
Tool, 
Lime kiln. 
Mine. 


Embankment. 
A necessary. 
Road, 


Shop. 
Village. 


Kashmirt. 
Ram Ram Bhan. 
Da. 
shin. 
Gugrari. 


B5OOr. 


eve © 


*eseeec 


seeri., 

kudl. 

giizirwan jagati. 
kurnau. 

kaillee. 

yarbul. 

koot. 

maush gin. 
Lurhi, nuns. 
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Balti. Remarks, Kishtwart, dc. 
Tser. Ram Dhun. 
—— H. 
Tutpah. Dhim. 
Kah. shin and Him. 
Bosut. gulkutha. 
Rit. Himan. * 
— booi. 
choo. & “H. 
r Yamtso. H. 
khnum. ambur. 
Tseh—tsa-gil. 
Loombah Brok. 
Shagrun. 
— none 
Baéahtz—naiyo. none 
bakboo. H. 
— awur. 
Zamba. H. 
Lampa. H. 
khurh Piu. H. 
—— H. 
— Deense 
weence gin. 
nang. H. 
coerce putti 
same as Deu, 
cave 
fr. Bal-Saus.— 
lam qa Bath. 
—— hutti P. 
jong. H, 
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English. 


Wall. 
Flagstaff. 


Rope Bridge. 


Black. 
Blue. 


Brown. 


Light brown. 


Green. 
Red. 
Yellow, 
White. 


Iron. 
Brass. 
Gold. 
Silver. 
Copper. 
Bismuth. 


Bronze. 












Kashmiri. Paltz. 
Dos. angun. 
Alum. * 
zampa, chig zung. 

CoLors. 

kruhũn. Napo. 

eeecen sauunpo. 
Toos. khodritng. 
Badami. speak 
Zunger. tse rung. 
Wuzl. Mapo, 

dawns Tserpo. 
Chut Karpo. 

Merats, &c, 

— chiiks. 
Sartal. Bremarias. 

ares ser, 

— khmul. 

— ZANgZ. 

— Tsulld, 
pescen anoordo. 
VEGETABLES c., 

Moule, — 
Pan. — 
mewur, = 2) ar PP WE eis 
posh. cexene 
kriim, —— 
muritch wangiin, Tt, 

esecee oeseee 


kasheri alir. 
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Remarks, Kishtwari, &c. 


kherh. 


RRR RR RRR SR ee 


1866.] <A Vocabulary of English, Balti, and Kashmiree. 
English. Kashmiri. 
Gram. — —— 
Mushroom. eLondor, 4:5» 5 OU dees 
Mustard. Tilgogul-Sinzer, —S 
Onion. perau. Tsong 
Peas. kirrer. 
Radish. Miji. — 
Tomata. Oor wangitn. 
Turnip. (logagi.. “Soe l) 21 Wi eawes 
Kuddoo. Aleér. 
Baugun. Wangiin. ——— 
DIsEAseEs. 
Abscess or Boil. Phepher. mendok. 
Ague. —E dũrboo 
Cholera. tupaile. chiis. 
Cough. tzas. coughz 
Dysentery. Duster. chiis. 
Fever. Zal. tap. 
hOnOrrneelecee, 46 
Hiccough. Hikh. oph. 
Insanity. —— skaumet. 
Ttch, itching.  kushun. kuioh. 
Leprosy. Seales shipiri. 
Freckles. NEGOHCOR Is EAS Oe Fee 
Rheumatism. - § «essa kling 
Small Pox. See lee Le” MATH Sevag 
Do. (the mark Shitil ok. of.) = ..... ‘ 
Vomiting. kai. Sun ma net 
Wart. ST ee eT ne rr 
Wound. ——— makha 
Feasts, &o. 


after 90 days. 
Nao ro}. 
till 90 days. 


the next 90 days. asstit. 


WO) os, 





r Bier hin kin. 


time. 


mezau. 


o® 


————— — eS — 


i 
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Balti. Remarks, Kishtwari, &c. 


i. 7 
none. 

shiiria. 

H. 


H. 


, tukm. 
bithé. 


phim. 

sheeth. 

daki see vyomi. 
khung. * 


tao. 
rogh. 
hiki. 


abont Ist Augt. River Indus 
is at it highest abont this 
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Linglish. 


Adze. 
Anvil. 
Axe. 
Basket. 
Comb. 
File. 
Saw. 
Harrow. 
Hoe. 
Hone. 
Knife. 
Ladder. 
Loom. 
Mould. 
Needle. 
Oil Press. 
Pincers. 


_ Plough. 


Razor. 


Scissors. 
Scabbard. 
Sickle. } 
Drauti. 
Spade. 
Thimble. 
Umbrella. 
Wedge. 
Yoke. 
Oar. 
Flute. 


Kashmir. 





No. 4, 


Balti. Remarks, Kishtwart, &c. 


Toots, IupLements, &c. 


Tor. 
VYériun. 
mukkwuz. 


Phote and puthdir. kari. 


kiingain,for women. kingo, for men. 


Pharowar. 
Littler. 


Siutz sin. 
Lilwein tsok. 
Shirin}. 
hulbain. 
khore. 


mekraz, dukore. 


kati. 
Drought. 


Liwiin. 
nyit. 
Tapdan. 
Yipit. 
khoor. 


ee eee 


= 
nal, 


Stew. tongra. 
Twa. arin. 
Tsérd. H. 
ra 
H. 
— fiwal. 
arah. H. 
pore dah. 
chinukse, gunderi. 
o derh. pull. 
Gri. Ei: 
YG i: & ° 
Tiisgiin kiiddi. 
weaver kulboot. 
ktip. stinhau, 
ceases kolũ. 
— uͤtser. 
Tawit. H 


Go brokti gri, lit. chore. 


head shaving 


knife, 
Dugar. 
shup. 


evr er ee 


Tsen ship, 
Nien tztine. 


er ve? # 


dukhri. 
H. 


Dranti. 


Bungori. 
H. 
chütri. 
putti. 
jun. 
none, 


8 
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English. Kashmiri. Balti. Remarks, Kishtwari, &e. 
Hammer. Dokker. Tikchoong. hathora. * 
Flint and steel. ogres chimiuk. riinka. 
Gharcoal, oo # # j © «escas Tsulbah. angar. 
Bellowa:.<*) J)  aeewus Zwipah. 
Clie meine 0) 9) Liiskonsh. 
spoon used by- 
sonars. 
eeAttOf @king,'. 1 ei? Geers Zikhse. 
Targe SCIBBOTS, ll ewvee ‘ Angutze. 


used by sonars. 
Drill (Balti). 
Khilta, a basket 

caried on back. 
The ropes of do. 


Ace eee Sunah. 
CS ee — Brashing. 
A thrashing spot khal. kieule. 
for the bul- 
locks to walk 
round. 
The pole in the cee. . kieule shing. 
centre of. 
Slings — Horhdo. 

. APPAREL, ORNAMENTS, &c., 
Bracelet. kor. kingun. 
Cane — 02 pel Gall eeras Nuting 
CORE SSE pel eee Gonmo 
inven: Foe Co habs tewnsas Lukshoop 
Handkerchief. athddudj, ~~  § cusoco 
Ring. Warj. surip. 
Churi (small Binger. odd. 


- bracelet.) 


The long Kash- Phérun. 


mir coat, both 
men’s and 
women’s, 

«® 





— 








Tsoras girri. 
chirong. 





- khara. 


thukpah. aaa kutcha. 


H. 


khial. 


none is used in 
Kashmir. 


made of cotton 
cloth, Taki. 


RO op 
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Enqlisli. Xuæhmiri. Balti. Remarks, Kishtwart, de. 
The long sleeves koraba. 
to the women’s — * 
coats, . 
Embroideredecap. Orukh chin. 
The red head- kasaba. 
band worn by ° 
the women, 
A stone with in- _ Hull, dale. 

_ scription worn 
round the neck 
for grief on 

: the departure 
of a friend. 
The chain orna- Damin. 
ment from the 
centre of fpre- 
head to the 
. ears. — 
Earring. Kund waj. —— i. ; 
PLadale shoes. — Mishiik, pubboo. 
Ornament worn — AMellong. 
on the should- 










_ Broach. naug chiingo. 
— Tue Montus. ied 


- — —— 
eer 
4 * 
> = vy, i 
—~ 
ee 


J 
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English. Kashmiri. Balti. Remarks, Kishtwari, de 
October. 
November. , 
December. 

Days or THe Week. 
Sunday. © Atwar. Adi. Ayth. ‘ 
Monday. Sonderwar. Tsundral. Asunder. 
Tuesday. Baunwar. angaru, Manguli. 
Wednesday. Bodwar. Bodi. - Bodi. 
Thursday. Breswar. Bresput. Brabut. . 
Friday. Jima. Shigiri. Shiker. 
Saturday. Biitwar. Shinshér. Siincher. 
Drvisions or Tie. 

English. Kashmiri. Kishtwart. Baltt. 
Afternoon. : 
Day. Doh. Di. Chik-Zak. 
Daybreak. biiraotera. Nimasher (sunrise.) 
To-day. adj. AZ. Dring 3" 
To-morrow. pigga. kald. Haské giukpa. 
Day after morrow. koilket. treusé. Sning. 
4th day. ecccene coos. atses. 
Yesterday. yown. hit. 
Day before yester- autera. hoterm. 

day. 
Evening. koitiin. biald. Sham. : 
Midday. pishiin. es pishine. 
Midnight. adhi rat. adhratha. Siunpet. 
Moment. H. Same as Hind. 
Morning. Subhin. otera. Giukspa, giokh pat. 
Night. rat. H. same as Hind, tsiin. 
Week. at hed, «b> Dhum. s 
Year. wori. biiri. Lokhor. . 
16 days. plitch. 
16 o’clock a. M. Muea thuse. 
Month. H. Za. 
3rd day in ad- " tsote. 

vance. — 

33 
«® 
— 
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English, Kashmir. Balti. Kishtwari, Remarks, dc. 
MisceLLaANrous Nouns. : 

Abuse. Leker. - kh Mun mo. H. : 

Account. hisab. Same as Hind. sitsi. léker, ; 

Act. 

Affair. kir. H. ; 
Animal. Jiniwar, Beil song. Hi. 

Ball, _ Gaile. polo. H, > 
Beak, bill. Tonth. kuimeht. H. 

Bit. Strip. H. 

Border. kinire. tangna, kundét. 

Breakfast. Nihére, koj. Gios, pi, zan. kiutiwar. 

Bridle. Lakim. Gothir, : 
Bundle. Guth ther. Biskia. bichka. 

Burden. Bore. kir. H. 

Buying Gselling. Hyin to kinnin. H. 

Change. Soink, biaje. i 

Coffin. Sabood. chirgos. H. y. 

Cost-price. Mol. Tsim. H. 

Ear of corn. kunuk kihal, : Sila. ra 

Kernel. - Goji. r. Tsoo. ™ of walnut, Migra; 

of apricut, gili. 

Pod. Hembé. H. Shimi. 

Seed. Biole, | " 

Shenf. Loire. the large, chib, 

* the small, kasha. , 

A well for grain. ...... deetis. 

Point. pieut Tsonse. = 
~ Thorn. konde. kanto. Tsook. c 
Wood. Zieiin, _ tsori. Tsing, shing, : 
Marriage. Niétr. A. Bakstin. 

Thief. Tsoor. H. kierkin. : 
Wages. Maujiib. chimain. Niakhta. 

Depth.. Sone. gath, Khomboo. 

Dinner. khytn. 23 A Gon phini zan. 
a@Dust. Liitz. gütta. 1, Dum 1. dum, »: 

*. 2 


— 


— 4 * * ⸗ — o 
—— * — 
Noll - . « r — * " i. ~~ 
—y of tag — — e ⁊ 4 i 
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English. Kashmiri. Balti. Kishtwari, Remarka, &c. 
Dung made up Loor. Not made into shlung. — 
into cakes for . balls. - a 
burning. : 
Edge of sword, Dar. H. Kussers. 
Back of do. H. Tukspar, Ps 
Excrement. Gis. H. 
Filth. Mul. H. 
Garland. Mal. H. turmah. 
Height. Tuzzer. kirwali. tonmoh. ” 
Hem. Pujirin. gbra. tulli. 
Lie. Apas. II. ZOns. 
Life. Zi. Hi. strok. 
Light. Gish. prugra. sang. 
Name. Nas. H. ming. 
Necklace. | hutéphit. The long kind, phulloo. 
treminian, 
Neighbour. Humsai. gowandi. Hind. 
Lodger, a liver Wangũj. biiswala, 
in a house. s 
Noise. Krék. =: Skit. 
Plank. Pitchi. = pukher. 
Purse, or small 
bag. ; Sozheure. basni. 
Large bag. Gotz. 1: . 
Rust. Khai. H. khyar. : 
Scent (bad). Phak, H. ‘Sri. 
Shade Shin. tun Dowar. junphuk, 
Shell (bivalve). Kaw shup. 
Snail, garéli, 
Suuff. Nast. Hi. Naswars (Hind.). 
Song. Giouwan, H. (thlieu.) by women, heure 
wunenstn. Kash. 
Span. Pan. grit. chabjhie kruksum. 
Square. Ssokiinjul. 7 
Stick. Lour. "  dhast. 
Summit. tén toll. H. = 
Tail. Lote. lénhun. zhin doh, 
e 





—<--- —— 
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Einglish. 
Thread. 
Double. 

Torch of pine 
wood, 

Width. 

Yolk of an egg. 

Luncheon, 

Saddle. 

Stirrup. 


Pinus longifolia. 
Horse chesnut. 
. Elm. 
Willow. 
Plane. 
Pear. 


Apple. 

Mulberry. 

Almond. 

Cherry (white 
hard.) 

| Pomegranate. 


é 
— F 7 
_ e 
—* * * 
a. > 
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Kashmiri. 
Pan. 
Dow. - 
Liisha. 


Khol, ktidjéra, 
Zin, Korgieu, 


ae e+e 





[No. 4, 


Balti, Kishtwari, Remarks, &c. 

Daga. skut puh, 

Bute da daga. 

Liishi 

billi. philchiin. 

Nuldia. marpo, lit. yellow. 
adecee fri ziin. 

Kati H izgah. 

H. Epehin, 

Korara Thar. 
eens , Blantuk. 

H. Liaug gong. 

H. Dhaon Zhi 

H. Dah. 
pease Miizer. 


Names or Trees, &c, 


Kal & Kidge. 

Drak. 

P. 

Dhinkal. 

Priisth kul. 

Tstr kil. 

Boorjé kil. 

Khyer. 

Wun dhin, 

Bren. 

Wheer. 

Booin. 

Tang kil and 
nak kil. 


Tsoont kidge. 


Tal kal. 
Badim kul. 
Glass kul, 


Dharn kul, 
Dutchiranth. 


meudok |. H. 
H. 

H. 3 
ba * 


e! 
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English. Kashmiri. Balti. Kishtwari, Remarks,&c. 
MisceLtLtangEous ADJECTIVES. 

Above. — Kure. 

Aged. Piirone. H. Sningmah. 

Alone. Kiinezun. H. 

Angry. Tsik. nosh. Kaunse. 

Bad. yetch, | kutcha, shishilk, 

Best. Saré kote jin. roli. 

Big. Bod. H. Chogo. 

Bitter, Tient. am bul. 

Black. Krihitn. H. 

Blind. one. H, “ Kone,”’ blind of 
one eye, gserbah, 

Blue. meul, H. 3 

Blunt. monde. moger 

Cheap. Log. = Eiintse. 

Clean. Jaf. H. same as Hind. 
kurpo. 

Cold. tirn. H., 

Crazy. matimit. 

Cross. 

Dark. Airogito. ” andero. 

Deaf. Zor. Zerro. Ghit. 

Dear. Drog. H. Inotpo. 

Dear. Fort. nayr. 

Deep. Sone, — Ghũlong. 

Dirty. miulin. H. Trima., 

Dizzy. Gieir. gora, 

Dry. Hok. — H. 

Dumb. Kot. — lũtter. 

Easy. Banal ..Was Po seisee H. 

Empty. Ghose... wetens binghi. 

Every. (iC) ee, ee H. 

Exact. j= §j.__ wasses a H. 

Few. Bianmd; | themes H. 

Fine (likeflour.) Zaiwtl, = *** es 

Firm. Diirh. — —F 

Fit. 
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English. Kashmiri. Baltt. Kishtwari, Remarks,dc, 
eewens © Pudri’’ in hills 
near Kjshtwa. 
Good. saa-wist —— rola. 
Hard. DOM =~) eRe OR P. 
Heavy. Gob. Cho. H. 
High. Jodh. Thiuinmo. 
Lame. Fhongue. . —~§ = seeee — tonta. 
Last. Poth. 44 pitta. 
ore | 6 tiidha. 
Lazy. Shit 2 ##$-\ -esers ‘ hul, hak. 
Lean. Tan 9  -— 88 sewaces H. 
Least. Saré kot lokut. 
Leit. Khown. athewe H. 
Light. Gash. 
Light(in weight.) Lit. Yamo. lokf, 
Long. Zieut. ringmo. — 
Loose. Dieul. —— H. 
Low. KRumih tode. lit. little high, ura 
Many. Satta, §o§.- & ‘-vsweses iy 
Moist. - Oder. — aderi. 
Near. Nizeek. né more. P. 
New. RO, er ES * eseien H, nawd P. 
Next. 
Old. puramm, j= = § = sesees IH. 
Pure. Shitz, When water is nirbel. 
very pure. 
- nitlolusha. 
Rapid, quick. Tikan. = = /..* 
Raw. err Wd ee | eebays H. 
Red. Woazil. + EH. 
Right (hand.) Dutchen. bs Hi. 
Right. Poz.: — H. 
Same. TONE ae aes Hi. 
Short. eoteme — — — H. 
Slow. Lit. 3, OF loka, 
‘Bly. . ocpece — H. 
Small. Lokit. ; Tsintsd. A. 


— 





ao 
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English, 


Sour. 
Stiff. 
Stagnant. 
Sweet. 
Tall. 
Steep. e« 
Near. 
Thick. 
Thin. 
Warm. 
Weary. 
Wet. 
White. 
Wise. 


Handsome. 


Ugly. 
Broad. 


Enough (bus.) 


Far. 
With. 
Of. 
By, from. 
To. 

In. 
Into. 
Upon. 
Above. 
Below. 
1 
Thou, 
He, 
We. 
Ye. 
They. 


To me. 


Hot like pepper. 


Kashmiri. 


Tsok. 
Dirh. * 
Heunir. 


Mieut, modur, 


Zieul, 


Vieut. 


Thow, zaical. 


Giirm. 


ee «ees 
ef ee © 


ee eee 
se ee « 
ever? 
7s, ** 
7, ene © 
ess #®eee 


se eee 


ménuse. « 5 


Balti. Kishtwari, Remarks, de. * 


ee eee 
ss eer 2 


Shishik. 
phalpo. 
Tstit. 
taring. 
chik. 


H. 
H. P.. 


H. 


kurwali. 


Chiter P. 
H. Siaua. 
rola: 


asingo. 


i 





H. 
H. 


i like in Persian. 


eyna. 
la. 
bing. 


na mura, skil. 


tok tu. 
Goma.. 


Gomba. 


*s*eee8 & 


Kong, tong. 


la 
purh. 


ordi. 
aon. 
tui. 
uh. 
aon. 


tu. 


nh. 
Tutta, 





—— 
84 > 
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English. Kashmiri, Balti. Kishtwart, Remarks,&c. 
Who. kous. 
Mine. | miown. = 
Up hill ascent. kiisstin. 
Down hill de- wiissin. 
scent. 
Mine, of me. maini-maino, . . 
Yours, of yon. tuni. 
To me. mi. * 
From me. aonda. 
VERBS.. 
English. Kashmiri. Balti. 
Come. Infin. wulsé ong. 
Go. gitz. tsong. 
Bring. au. khiong. 
Take away. heth giitz. kerh. 
Take hold. nutheu. ching. * 
Give. diss. min. " 
Get away. — loksa song. 
Speak. Adpeo. zerh. 
Put. thao. yek (hard). 
MRSS = wt ten biose, 
WV | ehanee trut. 
Sass — trũp. 
tziin set, leg gia. 
Sing: — tong. 
NuMERALS. 
English. Balti. Kashmirt. Ladalki, 
1s chick. alk. 
2 nis. zi. : 
3 jsum. tre. 
4 bijhi. tsore. 
5 ghna. panse. ceases Ina, 
6 jrik. she. 
7 £abdhuin. sat. 
8 ab ghiet. ought. — 
9 ¥F goo, nau. 
- : - 












Lnglish. 
10 
- 11 
12 
13. 

14 

Lo : 
16 
« 17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


2 

30 

. 40 

50 
se Ho 
70 

RO 

90 

Pee 100 
" OOO 
Ist. 
ty 2nd. 

| 3rd. 
—— 4th. 


Father. 
- * | Mother. 
~ 
= 3 
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Kashnurt. 
chu. 


chis@hick. - 


chinus. 
chikstm. 
chiigjie. 
chiga. 
chitriik. 
chikdiin. 
chughiet. 
churgoo. 
nishoo. 


nishoo chick. 


nishoo nis, 


nishoo Tsim. 


nishoo nis. 
ghabchi. 
nishoo tstim. 
abdim choo, 
nichoo jhi. 

r goop chu, 
abgya. 
stonchick, 
Sopa. 

gopi shal. 
ski] pa. 
jhupa., 


— 


_kah, 7% f. 


Balti. —— * 


dah. 


bah. 

tréwah. 

tsodah. 

pandah.— 

shorah. « . 

satdah. 4 
ardah. : s 
kinwuh. : “qth 
with. — 
ak wih. i x 

zi towũk. 
tro wuh. _ 
tso wuh. 

poon tse. 

she woh. 

sata wuh. * 


ato wuh. 


kaind*trn. 
tri. 
tso wuls, 


pausa, 
she th. . 


hath. 

SiS. 
godmienk. 
do yam. 
tre yim, 
tsi yim, 


RevLationsuir. 
Bab-maul. 


mauj. | 
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English. Kashmiri. Balti. Kishtwari, Remarks, &e. 
Brother. Ming mo, Boy. H. 
Sister. String mo. Bhénye.” =: 
Grandiather, Apo. Bod bab. 
Grandmother. Api. nain. . 
Great grand- Nespo. sweets Purdada. 
father. 
Great grand- Assi. 
mother. : 
Uncle, ) father’s Atah tsiinstd. pitr. H. 
Aunt, side. Ango tsiinst®. pope. | 
Unele, mother’sMomo. mama, Masi H. 
Aunt, side. Nene, mos. 
Cousin, father's 
side. 
Cousin, mother’s 
side. 
Brother-in-law. 
Sister-in-law. 
Daughter. qa4n% o —— Kauri. 
Son. Mutter. 
Hindustani, English. Kashmiri, 
Adim. ss man, mauneo. 
Awrat. woman, zenanah, 
Lurka. boy. netchn. 
Lurki. girl. koor. 
Ghorah. horse. goorh. 
Bukerie. goat. tsawitch. 
Gudda. donkey. kher. 
Bungala. ditto. lerh, nuno, 
Pahar. mountain. koh. 
Kishtee. ; boat. nao. 
Pani. — water. tresh. 
Ag. , fire. tongue, 
Barf. sn0W. « sheen, - 
 ‘Tunda, cold. tur. 
Gaurm gurm. 
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Hindustani, 


Hawa. 


Menth. 


Durwaza. 


Khana. 
Mukkun. 


Dud. 


Lukerie. 
Gosht. 


Sir. 


Ankh. 
Nakh. 
Mon. 
Jebh, 


— Dant. 


Hath. 
Gulla. 
Honth. 


Bal. 


Murghi. 
Undea. 
Miseri. 


Ata, 


Choul. 
Bhat. 


7 Lussi. 


Guncher. 


Burton, 

Chit. . 
Derkhut. 
Bhains. 

Poule. 

Rasta. 

Puttur. 

Toro. 

Samuk, 


English, 
wind. 
raih. 
door. 
food. 
butter. 
milk, 
wood. 
meat. 
head. , 
eye. 
nose. 
mouth, 
tongne, 
tooth. 
hand. 
neck. 
lip. 
hair. 
fowl. 
erg. 
sugar. 
flour, 
rice. 
rice, boiled. 
butter milk. 


name of a fruit growing 


on the Burhan hill. 
dishes, 
roof, 
tree. 
buffaloe. 
bridge. 
road, 
stones pn a road, 
break. 
snail, 
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kyan. 
thein. 
doud. 
dtzun. 
marz 
kulla. 
outch. 
nust. 
bhut 
Zean, 
daud. 
hathé. 
hoth. 
wooth. 
must. : 
kokr. 
tool. 
mishere. 
ought. 
tomul, 
buttoo. 
gurus. 


bin. 

wuggoo. 

kil and kũdgo. 
mharsh. 

kuddle, 

wath. 

kyém. 

zAMmuUun. 
kaingao. 








ee _ 
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Hindustan. English. Kashmiri. 
Tokri. basket. puthur. 
Phil. flower. posh. 
Atcha. good, jan wari. * 
Karab. bad. weh. 
Mota. fat. orqut. 
Putla. thin. F thin zaiwnl. 
Kutta. sour. tsak. 
Chota. . small. lokut. 
Burra. — large. boddur. 
Ghaira. deep. siin. 
Uterai, chiral, ew nese wusstn, kussun. 
Lal. red. wuzl. 
Kala. black. kzoohum. 
Sufed. white ehuth. 
Suabz. green subz. 
Nila. bive niew!l. 
Tang. narrow. tzoom. 
Upnr. above. nire. 
WNechi. below. bhim. 
Names or TREEs. 
Chir. Kihyer. 
Horse Chesnut. Wan dhun, 
Um. Bren. 
Steaw berry. ingeroche. 





hum marté hyn. 
hum jaté hyn. 


ba chusus laiyuw. 
ba sa qutzo. 


ba sa clus. hum hy. 
kous sa chus. kon hy ? 
wulza | tikanus. jaldi ou! 
kyasa kom ché ? kya kam hy? 


chahor rupeya uda do. 
hum ko nahm hy. 
hiamara pyala lao, 
lao! juldi, 

Jaya hy ? 


tzor rupeiya wusme. 
menus é chemina. 
meow pyala anso. 
anso! tikan, 
antisa? 





= | , 2* 
a oo i ee — Dien 










— , 4 

{av 

. mf 
— *2 

J 

7} os. 
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cha dissa tikau. ; 

















Hiitso. Wont Saag 
Thrésh chiso. . Pani peeo. — 
myoum kat bozen. humara bat sunno. _ 
kya suza,. - whas faule. * 
wiutzo. utao. 
diipsa. bolo. 
bé diesah. anr do. 
eu dissah. idher do. . 
bé ne sa chuna. ; aur nahin hy. 
Pani menh barasta, rood walan. 

3 barasa. >»  walen, 

* barasenge. » pugga walén. 

= barasna Im. » wal | 

| 2 * +t 
marna. * 
marta, loyun. | 
mara. am loynum. 
marenge. pussa liye. 
maro. layus. 
jana. ~ 
jata. gissun. 
eya. gao. ‘ 
jaenga, pugsa gitza. 
jao. guta. 
bolo, wanus, 
bolta. wanan. \ 
bola. wonum, 
bolénga. winnis. * 
rukho. , thas. 
rokhta, * tawun. 
rukha, = thawtim, 
rukhéngi. .  thanwa. 
* e 
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Hindustani, Kashmiri. 

1. Kit na beehta seb? Kutz kan auzu isoout ? 

2. Ab tum kahan se ata hy ? Whin zu Rate pet ik? 

83. Hum Kashmere se ata hy. Ba Kashere peta as. . 

4. Us killa men kya hy ? That Viltatus audur kyachu ? 

5. Ab kahan jate ho? Whim kotzu gutzuk ? 

6. Kurra raho, seb dekhlo. Wuddeni roj tsoont hao. 

° 7. Yih sub krab hogya, Vhim sara yeteh qyee. 

8. Hum denge rapee 100, Bah demai rupee hath. 

9. Tumara nam kya hy? Cheun niow kya chu? 

10. Idher ou. Yuree wul. 

11. Wahan jao. Hoar gutz. Pronounced after Yoar. 

12. Wahan io. Hoar wullo. 

13. Humko bosa do. Moein dunze. 

14. Under lao juldi gaong se. Tool an, tikan gamen. 

15. Hum léaungen. Bah aney. 

16. Is gaongmen,gosht miltahy. Yet gamus munz marz ché miélen. 

17. Kitna dam hy ? Kot or kota mol chi ? 

18. Tam hy burra jut wallah. Tzu chuk bod assas zor. 

19. Hum itna dam nahin dengén. Ba eut mol demai ne. 

20. Kuffer mut jao. Kuffur ma gutz, 

21. Dhoop biahoot gurm hy. Tap jatta gurum chu. 

22. Hum bolta thoré, Ba chus koshere bolen bumanni. 
23. Ab hum sikta hyn. Whim ba koshere hes chir chus, 
24. Ag jalao, cha banao. Nar zaloo chat karo. 

25. Kitna dur hy Srinugger ? Kota chu dur bod sher ? 

26. Kishti kyncho juldi. Nas pukno tikan. 

27. Istarf kach shikar ? Yet kin kya shikar ? 

28. Purdah utio. Purdah tulso., 

_ 29. Wauh pind kya nam hy ? Wuth gamus kya chu na? 

80. Yih pergunnah kya nam hy? Yet pergunnus kya chu ni? 
$1. Us pind men kitna gharhy? Wuth gamus kutz muns che? 
$2. Dereow ke par. Dereon apiir. 

38. Rusta atcha hy ki nahin ? Wuth che jan ki nah? 

‘84. Us pahar tuluk rusta changa Kohug tul wath cha jan ? 
are a | 

3. Us se le lo lui. Um, is nishé he tsider. 
‘er : . . 

Werks oak Sui it 





ry 


~ ' -— : 
— gy EO 7 * Sees oar 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45, 


46. 
47. 
45. 
49. 


50. 
ol. 
52. 


53 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
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Hum kul nishan ko jaengin. Ba gutzo pugga nishames — 


Tum kul gya nishan ko. Zu yo gya nishames pet. 

Us ko do 35 pice. Hum is di tré pice. | 3 

Wuh admi aur nahin milenga. Humus mauneo méleu nd be. F 

Stand is jugah per rukho. Yeth jae pet miu stand. a 

Sidha nahin hy. Seud chu né. | a 

Zara is taruf, zara tis taruf. Yeth kun béhun yé porkan be hun, 8 

Ab atcha ho gya. Whin go jin. \ 

Us turuf jas dekho ke nishan Hutut gutz wntch nishan chenuze- ~* 
nuzr ita ke nahin. rey i.kin nay? : 

Is dereon men baliut pani hy, Yeth dereowus muns setta ab chus 

kahan us par lungégen. kut kin terow apor. 

Kitna chaul baki hy ? Kota chu bé tomul ? 

Annah ko kitna déta, Kut di kiumes. 

Isa juth muth mut kaho. Yeutn apas mapas mé wnn. 


‘¢ Jemal me” ath seer tomol Jemal nur ath seer tomul meulis, 
mila. 


Wuh sirf 3 sir mila. Fakut mélis trd dir. 

Wuh admi kyun rota hy? Ho mauneo kya z& wuddain ? 

Kiss? shuks ne uské luilé gya. Kumtain shuks umsams nee yé 
tsacdlur. 

Yih lukerie bigi nay julta. Zan che odér duzin chu neu. ~ 

Yih lukerie sukhi julta. re zeun che huk duzin. 

Is ghar khib bina hua. Yeth ghrus zubr ché lodmut, 

Das burus hua. Dah whéri gyi. 


Wazier zerawur hukm dya, tub Wazier j hukm dit mok tun adgo 
sadak ko gya, aur wahan mar  sadak ad zunuk tata marut. 
dala tha. 

Hum log Kashmir se aya Asigyi Kashiri am tin go zu ryut 
12 din. bah doh, 

Deres lung jata hum log ko. Asi luge ak doh apoe turienus, 
Kanah pukka hy, ki nahin? Khyun ronui ki, né nay 7 


Khana kahega. Khyun khémau. 
Burtun ldjao. _ Ban neh. 

Humara pyala lé yya. My oun pyala nyun. 
Hum wahan jaengon.» Ba gisi hore. 


Tum atcha hy. Zu chik wire. 
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66. Wah do zenani wahan bitihy Gim zi zenani che biyet kim 
kon hy. che ? 
67. Tum kyun nay hukm mante? Zakon chuk hukm manau ? 
68. Tum jate ? Za gusuk’? 
69. Hum jate. Ma giisd. 
70. Aur kya chaye? Bé kya gutzi ? 
71. Aur bolo. Be iwun. 
72. Wumare hath gurm hy? Nugoem hathd gurm cha ? 
- 73. Agr tum awa) kurteé, log sunen-Agr zu krék taluk, log bozen; 
ge; chup kero, sip kr. 
74. Lung koun awenge ? Siit kiiseétim ? 
75. Do manji nao lejao. ". Be nauj nmi stit, 
76. Utero kiste ko. . Wussti nawa, 
77. Tum nahin awenge. Za ik ne. 
78. Burkha pahnéngs. Burkha aiman. 
79. Idher hy phunsi. Qethe niis chiim oeppor. 
80. Ané jané dur. Ewin gisiin hig dir. 
81. Bohat kujli ato. Sutter kishun iwin, 
$2. Beech jao. Many pukku. 
83. Barah pichi hy. Bah shé pitta. 
84. Dekho, wuh aurat kysa chulta. Wutehu zinan kit pet pukkan, 
85.+Ghr per rnkhunge. Lwu pet thauwun, 
86. Kitna roj wahan rewhenge ? Kotzen dohen rojen thate ? 
1} seer = 1 munnut. 
2 munnuts = 1 panzoo. 
2 panzoos == 1 truck. 
. 16 trucks = 1 kurwah, 
° NUMERALS, 
1 ak. 10 dah. : 
2 zu. 11 kah. 
’ 8 tre, 12 bah. 
4 tzor. 13 trouwah, 
5 panch. ; | _ 44 tzadah. 
6 shéh, 15 pandah. 
7 sat, 16 shewrah. 
8 anghe. 17 suddgh. 
9 nau, 18 ardah. 











te 
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19 kunoo. 29 kuntre. 
20 wuh. 30 tren. 
21 akwuh. . 40 satagi. 
22 zutuowuh, — 50 panica, 
23 trewuh. 60 sheth. 
24 tzowuh. 70 satdu. 
25 panchzu, 80 athdie. 
26 shewuh. _ 90 naudie, 
27 satawuh, 100 hath. 
28 atawuh. 1000 saa. 





Notes on Gupta Inscriptions from Aphsar and Behar.— 
By Babu Rasenprarara Mirra, 
Some time ago Major General A. Cunningham placed at my disposal 
for translation, the transcript of a Sanskrit inscription from Ap — 
in the Behar district, It had been made over to him by the late 
Major Markham Kittoe, who had bronght away the original “ to re- 
examine and to restore it as much as possible, before having it fixed 
ona pedestal near the Varaha in Aphsar,”* but who, owing to ill- > 
health and subsequent departure from India, conld do neither. The | 
original is no longer forthcoming. When General Cunningham 
enquired for it during his antiquarian tour in 1861-62, the people of 
Aphsar “ were unanimous in stating that Major Kittoe had removed 
it. to Now4da for the purpose of copying it ;"’ but no trace of it could 
be met with either at that place or Gya or Benares. The natuse of 
the characters with which it was inscribed is not known, and, judging 
from the state of the transcript, it was not perfect, there being several 
lacune in the middle ; but what remains of it in the transcript may be 
relied upon as authentic, having been prepared by Major Kittoe himself, 


whose thorough knowledge of Indian pal«ography is well known. The 


document has no date, but it is nevertheless of interest, as it sup- 

plies a list of Gupta sovereigns of Behar, hitherto unknown to an- 

tiquarians. | _ 

The first of this line of kings was Krishna Gupta. Nothing is 

gaid of where and when he- reigned ; but he_is described as a man 
* Ante Vol. XXXII. p. XXX Viil, . 


oo 
. 
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of noble lineage, great learning, and uncommon firmness of purpose. 
He was succeeded in his dominion successively by his son Hashka 
Gupta and grandson Jivita Gupta, both of whom, in the hyperbo- 
lical language of the poet, were mighty heroes. The son of Jivita 
was Kumara Gupta, who waged war against one Cinta Varma, and of 
whom the only thing notable is, that he ‘“ entered into a fire of dried 
dung as ina sea,’’ The panegyrist does not explain whether this was 
done as an act of religious suicide, or merely as a penance, a part of 
the rite called Papchatapa4. His son Damodara fought with the Western 
Hunas at a place called Maushari, but evidently only to be killed, for the 
poet euphuistically notices hisefainting on the occasion, and subseqyently 
reviving under the tonch of heavenly nymphs. Where this Maushari 
was situated, [ cannot make out; nor can I ascertain the /ocale of a 
river or sea named Lauhitya, on the bank or shore of which hermits sang 
in praise of the king’s son Mahdsena Gupta. The last, after reigning for 
some years, left his kingdom to his son Midhava Gupta. A gap in the 
inscription here leaves it doubtful whether Hashka Gupta, the name 
which follows, is that of the son of Madhava or of a mere successor ; and 
some others in a lower part of the record have rendered a great portion 
- Of the praises bestowed on Aditya Sena, the son of Hashka, quite un- 
intelligible. What remains is of the usual unmeaning type, “‘ unrival- 
ed heroism,"! “universal dominion” and the like, which probably . 
existed nowhere but in the’fertile imagination of the poet. Aditya 
was a follower of Vishnu, and the document records the dedication, 
by him, of atemple to the idol of his adorations. It notices also 
that ‘his mother Mahddevi built a monastery for the accommodation 
of pious hermits, and his wife Kona Devi, with a keener eye to general 
utility than was owned by -her lord and mother-in-law, had a large * * 
tank excavated for the tise of the public. The engraver of the docu- ‘ 
ment was Sukshma Siva. 
The names of the several princes of the dynasty may be tabulat- 
ed thus — — 
Krishna Gupta. 
Hashka Gupta, son of I, 
Jivita Gupta, son of IT. 
TV. Kuméra Gupta, son of III. * 
V. Démodara Gupta, son of IV. 


= 
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VI. Mahdsena Gupta, son of V. 


VII. — Gupta, son oi VI. — * : 
ig gs fae — 
VIII. hie! Gupta, IT. son of —? | 4 


IX. Aditya Sena, son of VIII. 


In the entire absence of data, it is impossible at present to: -deter- 
mine the era of these princes, or the position they occupied. in 
the history of ancient Magadha. There is nothing but the identity 
of the family name to justify the supposition .that they were 
connected with the Guptas of the Bhitéri Lat, but it is worthy 
of note that the latter, whose names are made familiar to us 
by coins and inscriptions found in Ghézipyr, Allahabad and 

hi, did” at one time extend their sway to Behar. The docu- 

ts which enable m2 to make this assertion, are remarkable; they 
were found inscribed on a sandstone pillar lying in the Behar fort, 
and first brought to notice by Mr. E. L. Ravenshaw, in 1839. Mr, 
H. Torrens, then editor of this Journal, in publishing a translation of 
one of them, said, * I have now the pleasure of laying before the readers 
of the Journal a rendering of one of these (Behar) inscriptions as de~ 
cyphered by Pyndit Kamala Kanta Vidyd4laikara, and Babu Heram- 
banath. They succeeded in giving this interpretation after a great 
expense of time and labour. The characters are of a class not 
hitherto met with, and I confess I cannot ‘submit this first attempt to 
interpret ‘them, without considerable diffidence. The inscription is un- 
fortunately destitute of both name and date, and does not, moreover, 
afford any clue by which the period of its record can be traced.” 
Accord'ng to the rendering published, the document contained a number 
of moral maxims, beginning with, “‘ Be patient when angry. Perform 
religious sacrifices as prescribed. Be liberal in religious performances,” 
&e., &e. The whole of this reading was, however, throughout imaginary, 
and the deductions made from it are, consequently, utterly worthless. 
Major C. Hollings noticed the inscriptions in 1860, and got a Pandit at 
Patna to decypher them for him. But his endeavours proved even less 
useful than the first. The worthy Pandit, in an elaborate translation, 
made out that the documents recorded the spot where king Jarasandha 
buried some fabulous amount of treasure which would be guarded by a 
“dragon, until a European would come to bring it to light, The attempt 

~ ; 
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— 


at imposition was 80 transparent in this instance, that it conld not 
possibly be mistaken, Major Hollings, therefore, got a baked clay 
impression of the inscriptions prepared and sent to the Asiatic Society, 
in 1861. This at once showed that they were records of the Gupta 
sovereigns of Behar, and had nothing to do with moral maxims, or 


hidden treasure. An ink impression of the inscriptions was subse- - 


quently communicated to me by the Hon'ble Justice Sambhunith 
Pandit. By it contained nothing that was not decypherable on the clay 
facsimile, and dide not help me to add much to the tentative reading 
which I had already prepared. The accompanying plate is a reduced 
facsimile of the clay impression, and every letter on it has been carefully 
compared with those on the ink tracing. A copy of this plate was 
placed by me at the disposal of General Cunningham, and he had an 
opportunity of comparing it with the original during his Archeological 
Tour in 1861-62. The following is an extract from his report on the 
subject. ‘ 

** One mile due east from the Darga, and about a hundred yards inside 
the northern gate of the old fort of Bihar, there lies a sandstone 
pillar which bears two separate inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty. 
Unfortunately the surface of the stone has peeled off considerably, so 
that both of the inscriptions are incomplete. The upper inscription, 
which is of Kumara Gupta, has lost both ends of every line, being 
probably about one-third of the whole. The lower inscription has 
lost only the left upper. corner, and some unknown amount at the 
bottom, where the pillar is broken off. But as the remaining portion 
of the upper part is letter for letter the same as the opening of the 
Bhitari pillar inscription, nearly the whole of the missing part of the 
leit upper corner can be restored at once. This record belongs to 
Skanda Gupta, the son and successor of Kumara Gupta.” 

In the plate the upper inscription is numbered 1 and the lower one 2. 

— former extends to 13 lines and bears the name of Kuméra Gupta 
whose eulogium it is perhaps intended to be, I say“ perhaps’’ deliber- 
ately, for a large portion at the beginning of every line being lost, and it 

— being impossible to give a connected translation, I cannot be certain 

* tmat the record did not contain same other name which has now been 

‘ lost. In the fourth line the word Kavya ¢ or “funeral cake’’ may refer 

: s ‘to ‘Kumira — name oceurs in the 3rd line, and the = 
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may consequently belong to Skanda Gupta, bunt in the sos 

of connecting words such a supposition cannot be justifiable. amet 
document is most probably in verse, and the word Chandra in the first 
line suggests the idea that the Kuméra Gupta of the record was the son | 
of Chandra Gupta II. of the Kuhan Pillar. The figure for the year 
in the last line is perfectly clear, and is indicated, as usual in — = 
Gupta records, by three parallel lines, but the letters Betoxe and after) = 
it are very doubtful, and no reliance can be placed on the date. Tie” “>> 
letter preceding the 3 may be a 60, and some of he letters after 
the letter for S’aka may be figures, but I am not certain of their — 
value. As Kuméra was the sixth in a direct line from™S’ri 3 
Gupta, the founder of the Gupta dynasty, it is certain that the date, 
whether 3 or 63, cannot be of the Gupta era, for according to the” 
Udayagiri and the Sdnchi inscriptions Chandra Gupta LL. lived 7 
from 82 to 93 of that era. It must therefore be either of the reigning © 
sovereign, or of some now unknown era other than that used in the 
Allahabad column inscription. E 

The second inscription iseven more imperfect than the first, and 

has no date; but there is no doubt of its being an edict of the Gupta 
who — the Bhitari inscription, or of one of his descendants. / 
General Cunningham imagines it to be a counterpart of the Bhitart 
record, and says that the portion extant “is letter for letter the same 
as the opening of the Bhitari pillar inscription.“ Such, however, ts 
not the case. It is true, the first line has an epithet which occurs in 
the first line of the Bhitari inscription, and lines 3 to 12 are made . 
up of words whose counterparts are seen in that record, It may 
also be admitted that Kaméra Devi, the wife of Chandra Gupta. I, 
is named in the 5th line, and the word Gupta occurs in the 10th, which 
leave no doubt as to the race of the sovereign who recorded the docu- 
ment. But as no specific name is legible, and the words common to the 
two records are mostly adjectives expressive of royal qualities which 
are generally attributed to all Hindu sovereigns, their evidence cannot 

be accepted as conclusive as to the identity of the two records, 
Were it otherwise, still it would be of no use, for we have positive 
proof to shew that they are not, identical. The second line of the Behar 
record has a word which does not occur in the first two lines of the 
Bhitari inscription, and the matter from the 15th line to the end, 


— 
¢ 
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if my reading be correct, is new. In the 18th line there is mention _ 
made of Bhatta Guhila Swamin, whose name does not occur in the 
Bhitari column. The conclusion therefore that I come to is, that the 
two documents were put up by the some race and very likely by the 
same king, but on different occasions, and to record different occurences, 
There is nothing in the record to justify the positive opinion of General 
Cunningham that it belongs to Skanda Gupta, son of Kumara Gupta, 


Translation of an Inscription from A phsar. 

There lived S’ri Krishna Gupta, a king, whose army was crowded by 
a thousand tuskers, who was served by men of great learning, whose 
lineage was noble, and who was firm and ascendant as the mountain 
peak, His arms, which had overcome the ardour of numberless 
‘yivals, were even as those of the lion; for thereby he had pounded 
the bulging skulls of hosts of maddened elephants of his inveterate 
enemies. 

2. Even as rose the moon from the ocean so from him descended a 
son, S’ri Hashka Gupta Deva, possessed of many digits, (arts,)* spot- 
less and free from (the) clouds (of ignorance). 

8. He was the holder of the hard-stretched bow which cared not 
for the fit time of death (for his enemies). He could pour showers 
ef dreadful arrows, and was looked upon with tearful eyes by those 
who had been deprived of their homes, their wealth and their masters. 
His glorious success in fierce warfare was as it were recorded in his 
breast in the form of innumerable scars, as prominently and as in- 
delibly as the perforations of insects in the knots (of trees). 

4. Hisson was 8’ri Jivita Gupta, the crowning jewel of kings, 
who was like the moon in the forest of water lilies represented by the 
faces of the wives of his murdered opponents. 

5. The dreadful fever of his glory forsook not his adversaries, 
whether they sought shelter in the sea-shore washed by the waves 
of the water where dwell the pearl shells, and strewn over with. 
stems of plantain trees cast around by the trunks of elephants which 
roam amidst lofty palms; or on the mountain top cooled by the 
water flowing from eternal snow. - 

6. This superhuman act of his—the leap from the shore of the 


* © Tho word in the original is kal@, which means both an art as well as the 
digits of the moon, bence applicable both to man and the moon. ——* 


| 
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sea where dwells all wealth, to the top of the Himalaya,—in chase of 
his enemies, is seen by mankind with wonder even to this day; it is 
like that of the son of Pavana (Hanumina who spanned the Gulf 
of Manaar by a single leap). | 

7. That king gave birth to a son, even as did Hara to the rider 
of the peacock.* Forward in battle and of renowned strength, this son 
was named Kumara Gupta. ) 

8. He, with a view to obtain Lakshmi, assuming the form of 
Mount Mandéra, churned the milky ocean produced by the forces of 
the moon-like King Santa Varma,;—an ocean over which was spread a 
moving mass of waves (his soldiers) comparable to a line of plafithin 
trees putin motion by a passing wind, and in it were whirlpools formed 
of rising clouds of dust (raised by the soldiers), while the furious and 
mighty elephants (of his army) represented sunken rocks. 4 

9. He was firm in truth and valour, and was engaged in the perfor- 
mance of ceremonies for the relief of the needy; he worshipped with 
the flower of truth. He entered into a fire of dried dung as in a sea.} 

10. Of that king S’ri Damodara Gupta was the son. Even as 
Damodara§ killed the Daityas ; so did he destroy his opponents. ° 

11. While gloriously dispersing, at the battle of Maushari, the 
roaring line of elephants of the fierce army of the western Hunas, 
he fainted, and selected the nymphs of heaven (as his own, saying) 
they are “‘mine,”’ and the pleasant touch of their lotus-like hands re- 
vived him. | 

12. That kinggave away in marriage numberless Brahmin daughters 
of youth and beauty, bedecked with ornaments, and adorned with 
hundreds of necklaces. i. 

18. S8’ri Mahésena Gupta was his most valiant son. In all chi- 
valric assemblies, he obtained the credit for noble heroism. 

14. Hermits and their wives, lying on the cool shady banks of the 

— — seg — ae — it wae churned by the rods with o 
view to extract ambrosia from it. Mount Mandara, the backbone of the earth, 
“t it — nich pono oe — — to imply that the king burnt 


himself to th, or merely performed the penance called Panchataps. 


asodé tne mother of Kyishna, once kept him tied to a ehurn with A rope 
—— whist to restrain him fron stealing butter; hence the epithet Dana, 
‘a prope” and “* uddra”’ “ belly” or “waiss.”” The exploits of Krishna with theo 
Daityas sent by Kags, king of Mathurd, to kill him, ure well-known, 
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Lauhitya, with open beaming eyes, sang in praise of his wide-spread- 
ing fame,—that fame which was inscribed by the praises of his victory 
ever 8’ri Varma, and which to this day is adorned by garlands of well 
blown wild jessamins and water-lilies, as with a necklace of moons. 

15. Of him was born S‘ri Madhava Gupta, the highest essence of 
valour, even as Madhava was born of Kamadeva. His two feet rested 
on the greatest heroes. 

16. In war he was the foremost among the praiseworthy, and, 
as the receptacle of goodness and bestower of all he acquired, he 
was the greatest among the great. He was the family abode of wealth 
CLittshmi), truthfulness (Satva), and learning (Saraswati), and the 
steadfast bridge of virtue. There was none above him to respect, for he, 
the meritorious, moved foremost among the meritorious on the earth. 

17. Pike Madhava (Krishna) he bore the sign of the thunderbolt on 
hispalm,* and carried a bow made ot horn; while the sabre by his side 
was for the destruction of his enemies, and the good of his friends, The 
jewel Nandaka...... 

(About a dozen letters at the end of the line and over three-fourths 
of tle next line are missing. ‘Three lines then follow naming a 
Hashka Deva and his son Aditya Sena. Next, there are eleven 
lines, so full of lacunw that no connected meaning can be made out of 
them: then the concluding line of a s‘loka): his son, who owned the 
illimitable earth for his dominion, and was a protector of mankind. 

In battle the two arms of the king shone resplendent, having ripped 
open the orbs of maddened royal elephants ; the halo of his fame 
was lustrous with the glory of his numerous conquered foes; his feet 
rested on the heads of innumerable kings; the fire of his majesty was 
vast ; fortunate was he, and in warfare pure and of renowned action.7 

By that king, who in his attempt to make his noble and most. 
wonderful Glory, which was as white as the light of the autumnal 
moon, and wide spreading as the earth, dwell with his Fortune,} had so 
irritated her that she, from a feeling of rivalry, went to live for ever 


* An emblem of royalty according to Indian Palmistry. 

+ The word idam at the beginning of this aloka is not construabl 

Tt In Sanakrit the words glory, Kirté, and fortune, Laksmd, are in feminine 
gender. The poet represents thom as the two wives of the king, and then by 
a pretty conceit makes them quarrg) from a feeling of rivalry and separate, 
Fortune, to live with her lord, and Glory, to go to the farthest limits of the earth, 
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beyond the bounds of the ocean, was this best of temples caused to be 
erected for Vishnu. 

His mother Srimati Mahadevi caused à Matha or monastery to be 
built, and dedicated it, beautiful as a heavenly mansion, to the 
use of the virtuous. By the Queen S’ri Kona Devi, the beloved wife 
of the king, a beautiful tank was caused to be excavated. Its water, 
pure and lustrous, as if it were the picture of the white sea shell or 
the moon, was drunk by men and hermits—and in its flowing waves 
sported the jumping alligator and the dancing tim fish. 

As long as the crescent shall adorn the forehead of Siva, as long 
as Sti shall dwell in the heart of Vishnu, as long as Saraswati shall 
abide in the mouth of Brahma, * * * * as long as the earth shall rest 
on the head of the lord of serpents,* as long as the lightning shall 
dwell in the womb of clouds, even so long shall king Aditya S@na shed 
around this spotless glory of his. 

The thoroughly virtuous, and intelligent} Suakshma Siva Gaura 
engraved this eulogium in largey and artistic letters. 


Transcript of the Aphsar Inscription. 


sic hoswenen eat fag crated: 
eguferc saat fafcica Fema a za? Il 
earcifeagrararcame gers: ==at 

wars grey VaIGHiaal eran waegifeae o % i 
aaa: waecier Sataracagennig C4 | 
aersecafegar =a: Wea «far 184 

ar aH SCS TATE SIAN HATA TIT AT 

ar ealteamiastatarg fea Cifea: SrA ITA i 
Bicrararearat faraafaa sri wqreanifae wat 
SSac Haas oan ag aaare at Hen 
ARaltaA RTA stata: gage | 

ar eaaciiarclgaatersaaintccec: ie it 
HMI Ty: qaretacfarcran wa Telea- — 

Brae Pace gay TS ATS amiatq 3 
STARR CAC CTS wiasfa vee fara 
‘Swear S aT qa a rarc: — tM 
aqifaniad ae ea faqaisra er | 


® Alluding to the Paurdnic legend of the earth resting on the head of a 


thousand-headed snake, * 
+ Or beautiful, fate + afc recte. 
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wutfy Himaearacia aa VIANA | ¢ I 
weqraafsasas wet aigarcaatafe | 
Snaqgza 4 SUN ta fafasrya args! Ot 
saqqaeaiafe anctearaitqarataars: 
BIEe aS ea leaTT HEH MATA TTS: 
ha: rraa vᷣf afa afererfere: Say eae faa: 
watsastaeg: eute faafuar —J ua = tt 
Wigaaaayer Bi Wawaanawya | 
sudta HCG AT: Igugfsra: ¢ tl 
Acme CAAT ITT ead: \ 

~ aa xraretua Zar <3 Vat fea: tl Go it 

Ql Brae: vfafauaas ot ay 

amazZet — 

eniaa eras camala 

wauifaqgageestifas<:* HARRI 

QUIS Aa Qial AAA HICH qraaaarare | 

gromifaaaia 3 WG We HSA STCTUTH th CR ll 

AAC TAAA AHA STAM: Ba | 

siacsais au al wi<catcaTA li (2 

Aue huaaaaefasraararsary as- 

aaraita faqagaqqcleagarmfuaTn 

Siieaa wey WAS A SIGMA TTR A 

rarqignfage eateaa: aan te fl 

auzaea AGI Cae Seng caaai | ° 

— TAR ITT <a famaaca: § U4 

a wa Sigcqyai Ufc ce ISI aTay a: 

Sisraga fasraes rasa ycrat HCH 

wmisaucadt waa aqee: 

wea aie # YAS AMHGCH SC: BRA: Pre | 

— qifwaeat Pageaw mente we Ba- 

AIMEE SAA SECT ates: | ; 

ata fafaaat * 

+ ee Tcuaint Sa WaRSTAT: I Ware * ** aT fafawat aferat- 

fea: | war aweag etry sare FIC | Fieaea frererner yale 

Bra Teas fra ica Ca R AAAI: | 

qemuinaenea:! wiheaa tf anes f 








rafwasecarfe 


x © * qiaufceaiaard ae are eauaqai ge <fa miei wi 






i wet ~sImtateqt qofes 
| * A letter wanting to complete the measure, 
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ZHI HH! | Gel @ewwaga eangefwarar ara rrax we See 
wawaajls ated we Here several lines missing. 


RUAMTaS AHAMSCIeesricasemanissasa |  Weaaita- 
faneyqetncifs 


* amreadareyy Gusaa afcersivle: | wawean we Herd. 


amaiqari) yfewrsra a * ** firs: ae eicqaseaegaca aie 
Wis a gas aaa Ss aa IAG: | 2% WAAR uacera 
7 qaaaifaragadlawen Siearea: i arsi HIST RHUL SA 
ehlren ce taant QOaAncsHaaasasial Biwss | Aria· 
s a CWE CIATTTT ST wwaiaa waofsaalanareiaaei- 
mwua:i\| Bae ucheeaasaS TAHA Nnsa at 
Sued @ifate< aifaar: ara — CHRAAAT Bigg cieer 
ave wanna fafausn fea: wa aca! aaa aeIezat A- 
BMIHfCal as) owifaaa Sa <w ECeraweras: |! voy afera- 
THIS aT Ce CES T | TAM PTSN CRT SHAT <I- 
siaiaaagad Gays quigqala nage feanaa atwe: Sarre 
St: || qreaae ecw fac fife maafs! amr wacadl aa 
cau smi | afearqareret ala wali mia ST- 
avtitea waarafeaaat aqiit weafwaa airta* snfefeserect | 
78 al nufwar aaqifaae Gea | 


Tentative Reading of the Behar Inseription, No. 1. 
(.) efa we MEAs: 
(q) wranyfeatea a: era: ata 
(q) aque aofanam qarcyA 
(8) waza cau fe eqaa: aciena fa 
(a) mraceafaaaa ae fata: 
(¢) —¥ fivenqtiagaa fae 
(0) ZAM FAAHCMAADTHIAC Sa Sa 
(=) ° vgmraimitaze aaa fararn fae 
(<) aquulanytaatatis STRIMT+ 
- (Xe) waRIIAA am weet: 
(22) Anaẽ ncRitaufaaaaen: Fe? 
(qe) Sq aayenntecend Hg aa 
(.R) RIVETS Gras & amaateaag 


* * q recto, 
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Tentative Reading of the Behar Pillar Inscription, No. 2. 


(.) + vluarastacug | ° 
(2) 77* Bar: . 

(9) WHAAAT we: 

(2) WaUIsw AICTAT 

(¥) +@at qAaIteaqaaAawW 

(¢) +aaferdtar agai 

(©) Wamaqaraererat 

(<)— + Aes al U: waeat 

(¢) + WS: aMleragta: 

(ye) —_—F* TH 

(QQ) + + : WERBITaAaT 

(qx) + + + BING AHI ATA 
Qe) ++ 4 fafaamas ; 

(ce) A+ + + SufeaqHarcrara 

(cu) feqeafanutfeaiteon 

QQ¢) uerfmanifeantanaaa 

(v9) aranrelaraifecuraereia siifaa: 

(vx) ame fauntfuatfe aa faaraea 

(je) — az afesarfaar veifiat F 
(go) Ga AIA AGat Arata 





Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


The first edition of the Institutes of Manu, with the Comment ot 
Kulliika, was brought out by the Serampore Missionaries nearly forty 
years ago. But as it was printed in the Nagari characters, the natives 
of Bengal could make no use of it, and a Bengali edition was brought 
out, in the puthié form, by Babu Bhabéni-charapa Bandya, in the year 
1832, A.D. Both these have been out of print for some time, and 
Professor Bharatachandra Giromapi has done a segyice to the public 
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by publishing a new edition of the work, together with a Bengali _ 
translation. It will be welcome to a large class of readers. It has been 
very carefully printed, but, as usual with native publications, it has 
not been edited. | : 

Pandita Laélamohana Bhattécharjya Aap a new edition oe. - 
the Dhdtupatha or collection of Sanskrit’Roots by Vopadeva, together 
with a commentary. The work is of use as a guide to persons en- 
gaged in the study of the Sanskrit Grammar called the Jf ugdhabodha, 
and will, we believe, be used as a class-book in the Sanskrit College . 
of Calcutta, 

Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore, C. 8S. L, has of late published several 
Sanskrit works for gratuitous distribution, The last is a treatise, 
by a Pandita of Nuddea, on Civil Procedure according to Hindu law, 

It is entitled Vidivivéda-Bhanjana, and contains a number of extracts 
from the old Smritis on the course which a case should follow, from 
its institution to the final decree, inthe court of a Hindu Rajé&. The 
chapter on the law of evidence is particularly interesting. The work 
is printed in the Bengali character, and has a Bengali translation 


attached to it. 
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Physical Character of the Karens.—By the Rev. F. Masox, D. D. 
[Received 7th January, 1865.) 


Karens.€ ~-« 

The name Kater has been adopted from the Burmans, who apply 
it to various uncultivated tribes, that inhabit Burmah“and Pegu ; but 
it is used, in these notices, as designating a people that speak a lan- 
guage of common origin, which is conveniently called Karen ; embracing 
many dialects, and numerous tribes. These tribes, though speaking 


‘a common language, have no common name with which te distinguish 


themselves; but in this respect, they do not differ from our own 
ancestors. Cwsar found some twenty or thirty different tribes in 
Britain, but it does not appear that they had any common name by 
which they designated themselves. e : 


your 


© TY Zollowing pages are offered as answers to “Queries respecting the 
human race addressed to travellers, by a Committee of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science,” at the request of Col, Phayre; and embrace 
all the writer has to say on the general division of the Queries,“entitled “ Phy- 
sical Characteriatics ;'" from Query 1 to Query 44. 

No answers are given to Quories 5, 6, 7, 5, 9, LO, and 30, relating mainly to 
anatomy, because satisfactory ones have not been obtained. Nor are answera 

von to Queries 13, 14, 15, 16, because the writer has already published on the 
subject of Language in the Journal of the Asiatic Societg of Kengal, and in his 
work on “ Barmah.’ To write acnin on the subject, would necessarily compel 
‘him to repeat considerable of what is already in print, which seemed. un- 
desirable. - 

~ l 














2 Physical Character of the Karens. [No, 1, 


The word Karen has been supposed to signify aboriginal, from yen* 
€ first,” and ka} a formative particle ; but the derivation is European, 
not Burmese. The Burmans have never been so recondite in naming 


wild tribes. When the Buddhist missionaries landed at Martaban, they ~ 


denominate aboriginal inhabitants Beloos, or “‘ Monsters,”’ and 
retain the name for a tribe of Karens on the borders 
of Kare e subdued Bghais they dispose of as Loo-Yaing,} 
“wild me vile the more civilized Mopghas that bring honey and 
bees’ wax "for sale, they call Zaubya,§ “ wild bees ;” and they find in 
the dress of another a distinctive name, and call tein ** Red Karens.” 

The word Karen is probably a Karen word. One of the northern 









Karen fribes, with which the Burmans must have held most inter- 
course before they conquered Pegu, call themselves Ka-yong, which is 
sufficiently near the Burmese to.be the same word. Then we have a 
precisely parallel case in» the name they give this tribe, which is 
Gai-kho,|| a Karen word that is manifestly identical with Kat-khen, 
the name the other Karen tribes give them. 

Eight distinct Karen tribes are known, who speakg@jalects so diverse, 
that they cannot understand each other; and yet, on examination, the 
larger proportion of the roots of each dialect are of common origin. 

These tribes have often several names, and not only are travellers 
misled by them; but residents often take up wrong impressions and 
give, for distinct nations, ‘names that refer to the same tribe. 

A few of the tribes only have distinctive names for themselves, and 


all, when speaking to each other, use the word for man to designate 


themselves ; precisely as the Hebrews use the word for man as the 
proper name of the first man, Adam, Were these terms for man 
adopted in English, the tribes would be much more accurately distin- 
guished than they are at present. Thus we should have 


Pgha-knyan for Sau. 

Pie-ya F Bghai. 

Pra-ka-ya, or Kai yi __,, Red Karen. ; 
Heu-phlong * Pwo. 

Peu Tarn. 

Plau 4 Mopgha. 


*qgE +t + t44C: § cor gp: Wag. 
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Pray-ka-yong for Kay or Gaikho. rei * 
Lau Touugthu. A — 
. Ngau, or Pgha-knyan. iy 
' This tribe is known by a diversity of names. 

Sgau, the name the tribe give themselves. 
Burmese Karens, thus designated by some Englis 4 


White Karens, the name given them Wy English tra 3. , 
guish them from the Red Karens. J 
Myeet-tho, so designated by the Burmese. : 24 7 . 


Shan, the name the Pwas give them. | 

Paka. the name by which they are known in Toungoo, and, to the 
Red Ravens: but it more properly denotes a sub-tribe of Sgaus. Prk 

Shan- ee a name given to another sub-tribe of Sgaus. * 

We-wa, a small sub-tribe of doubtful origin, but probably originally 
Sgaus. 





Beuat, or Prr-yva. 


The Behais hawe no distinctive name forthemselves, besides Pie-ya. 

Bghai is the name the Sgaus give them, and they recognise the 
name so far as to apply it with an adjective to sub-tribes among” 
themselves. . a _ 

Behai-ki-teu, “ Bghais at the end,” is the name of the Tunic 
Bghais, as used by the Pant Bghais ; because they live at the extre-_ 
mity of the tribe nearest Toungoo. 

Tunic Bghai is the name given to the above sub-tribe, by English 
writers, because they wear tunics or frocks. 

Bghai-ka-hta, “ Upper-Bghai.” The Pant Bghais are thus de- 
nominated by the Tunic Bghais, because they live on the streams 
above them. 

Pant Bghai is the denomination by which all the Bghais that wear” 
pants are known to English writers 

A-yaing, or Ka-yen Ayaing, “‘ Wild Karens,’’ is the name the 
Burmese give to nearly all the Pant Bghai. 

Leik-bya-gyie, ‘' Great Butterflies’' is the Burmese name of a por- 
tion of the Tunic-Bghai. — 

Leik-bya- guay, “ Little Butterflies’ are other villages of Pant 


Bghat. 


— 


J 





4 Piysical Character of the Karens. [No. 1, 

Pra-pa-ku, is the name given by the Red Karens to the Bghais 
that live near the Pa-kus. — 

Manu-manau is a Burmese name given fo a mixed sub-tribe of 
Behais. 

Pray is Red Karen name applied to the Manu-manau and to 


some other clays related to the Bgehais. 

Lay-may i is Burman for a gub-tribe of Bghais, called Pray by the 
Red Karens. 

Shan-kho is a name given to a Bghai clan in the ——— part 
of Toungoo. 


= Rep Karen, or Ka-ya. 
The Red Karens have no name for themselves, except Ka-ya, or 
Pra-ki-ya. 


Ka-yeu-nie, “ Red Karen” is the name given them by the Burmese, 
on account of the red-striped pants they wear. 

Bghai-mu-hta, Behai-mu-htay, names ses them by the Bghais, 
signifying ‘* Eastern Bhai.” 

Yang-laing, “ Red Kartns’’ is their name among the Shan tribes. 

The-pya the name by which the Kay people designate them. 

Ta-lya a small sub-tribe of Red Karens, are thus denominated by 
the Red Karens themselves. ~ 

Yen-ka-la, the Burmese name of the above clan. 

Tha-vie, or Tha-vie-la-kha is a Red Karen name for a people of 
their own tribe living ten days’ journey above them, on the Salween, 
and who were separated from them when driven from Ava, sixteen 
generations ago. 

In 1861, our Assistant in Karence reported a singular letter that 
was sent by them to Katenee ; the object of which was not stated dis- 
tinctly, but it was understood as a challenge to fight. The following 
is a translation :-— 

« Now, the words of God and his commands have come to us. Let 
all men give up the customs of their ancestors, and offerings to spirits, 
and live in peace. As for us in the land of Tha-vie, we will dwell 
in peace and obey the commands. 

“ Nevertheless, at the proper time we will make a feast; and this 
feast is not a woman's feast, but a man's feast ; and when the time 
arrives to dance, we will dance. And the shades of the dead, and the 
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spirits will look on. We say to you, if you wish to look on, cor 
look, and bring sword and spear. We have appointed thé | mo * 
March for the time of holding the feast.’ ' 
Pwo, or Hev-rutone. r 
The Pwos call themselves Sho. oxy, 5 
Pwo is the name given them by the Sgan. = 
Meet-khyen is a name given them hy the Burmese, signifying J— 
= River-khyens.” = = iw! | So 
Talaing-Karens is a designation they have in some published papers, 
and they are sometimes thus designated by the Barmese, a they © 3 
are principally found among the Talaings. : 
Shoung is a name given to a small sub-tribe of Pwos in the north 
of Toungoo. vl ae 
Tanru, or Priv. 
Taru is the name given to a tribe nearly related to the Pwos by =" 
the Red Karens. 
Khu-hta is the name they give themselves. 
Be-lu or monsters is the name By which tlfey are characterized by 
the Burmese. A part of the tribe shave the whole head excepting 
two tufts of hair, one on each temple, which gives them a sufficiently ~ 
frightful appearance to accqunt for the name the Burmese have given 
them. 
Be-lu-ba-doung is the name given them by the Kay tribes. 
Mo-reua, or Prag, 
Mo-pgha is the name of one of the villages, from which the mission- 
aries have named the whole tribe ; but it is a name they do not recog- 
nise themselves. - Neither do all call man Plau. Small as is the tribe, 
there are two or three different dialects among the. people, and we 
have Pie-zau, and Pie-do for man, as well as Plau. 
Tau-bya, ‘* Wild Bees" is a name the Burmese give them in some 











settlements. 
Beha-Pwo is a designation sometimes given them 
Kar, Garkno, or PRAI-KA-YOUNG. 
The Kai, or Kay, or Gaikho have no distinctive name for them- 
selves, beyond Pra-ki-young, oF Ka-young, their word tor man. — 
Ka appears occasionally is designating the people, but it signifies: 
land in their dialect, and properly denotes the country. 
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Kai, or Kay is the name given them by the Brhais, but they never 
use it alon@ They make three divisions of the tribe. 
Kai-kheu “ Upper-Kai,”’ often applied to the whole tribe. 
Kai-la ‘*‘ Lower- Kai.” 
Kai-pie-ya_“ Kai's people.” 
Gai-kho is the name which the Burmese give them in imitation of 
the Bgehai Kai-kho. 
Pa-htoung is the name the Red Karens give them. 
Hashwie is a small tribe related to the Kay, and thus denominated 
by the Bghais. 
Hasiiu is the name they give themselves. 
Tounetac, or Lav. 
The Toungthus are related to the Pwos by their language. 
Toung-thu is the name given them by the Burmese. ; 
Pa-au is the name by which they designate themselves. 
There is nothing to associate this tribe with the Karens but their 
language, excepting that the people bave the appearance*of being a 
Shan tribe. 


Suan KARrens. 
The generic name that the Shans give the Karens in their own 
country is Yang, which is softened in Burmese into Yen, or Yein. 
Hence we have of the following Karen tribes is the Shan country of 
which we know little more than the names. 
Yang-lang, *‘ Black Karens.” 
Ying-ban. 
Yen-seik, 
Yein. 
Sok, or Tsok is the name the Shans give all the Karens that reside 
in the Burmese territories, without distinction of tribe. 
Prystcat CHARACTERISTICS. . 
Though the preceding tribes are one in language, they are scarcely 
one in anything else. They differ materially in their physical cha- 
racteristics. | | * 
‘The Pwos and Toungthus, that usually inltabit the lowlands, resem- 
ble the Burmese, who inhabit similar localities; in their physical 
traits more than they resemble the Karens that dwell on the moun- 
tains. They are a short muscular people with large limbs, larger than 
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the Burmese; while the mountaineers are usually of little muscle and 
small limbs. It is a popular idea that mountaineers are stronger, and oy 
hardier than lowlanders, but, however, it may be in other lands, it is — 
certain that in Burmah the mountain tribes are weaker people than 
those who lve on the plains. The cause, however, may possibly be 
other than the locality. 

In stature, all the Karens, excepting perhaps the northern tribes, are 
shorter on an average than Europeans. In a promiscuous assembly of 
one hundred men, embracing several tribes, two were five feet seven 
inches high, eight were five feet sex and a half inches, and all the-rest 
were shorter. An intelligent man that measured five feet five*inches 
and a half, was confident that he was taller than the average of 
Karens. I should fix the average at from jive feet four and a half 
to five feet five. The shortest man I have measured, is a Bghai chief, 
who was only four feet eight inches high ; and the tallest Karen I have 
seen, was not quite six feet. 

A company of one hundred Karen women had only two that were 
five feet one inch high, eight were about four feet ten ; and the rest 
shorter. The average cannot be more than four feet nine. The short- 
est woman I have noted, was four feet jive. 

In different villages, the average would vary considerably from the 
above. A village of Mopghas, on the hills, that can be seen with a glass 
from the city of Toungoo, is remarkable for its short men, especially 
the younger ones. I doubt there being one over five feet high. On 
the contrary, the northern Bghais and Gaikhos are comparatively tall, 
perhaps as tall, usually, as Europeans ; but they are a small minority ; 
and [ attribute their superiority, in part, to the higher and cooler 
region that they inbabit. 

Though small in stature, the Karens appear to be tolerably well 
proportioned. No prevailing disproportion between different parts of 
the body has been noted. 

In those parts of the body which are not exposed, the northern 
Karens, at least, are as fair as the Chinese. The young people, both 
male and female, among the Gai-khos and northern Bghais, often 
show red and white in strong contrast on their countenances ; sito- 
gether unlike the uniform clay colour of their more southern relatives. 
I have met with individuals, who, if seen alone, would be pronounced 
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part European. Indeed, if not exposed to the sun, some of them 
would be as fair, I think, as many of the inhabitants of Northern Eu- 
rope. 

The yellow tinge of the Chinese is very distinctly seen on many of 
the Karens, particularly the females ; and yellow, as well as white, is 
considered handsome, by Karen connoisseurs of beaut 

The hair is straight and coarse, ustrally jet black but afew have 
brownish hair. 

The eyes are commonly black, but as we proceed north, many hazel 
eyes are met. 

Theshead is pyramidal, the breadth of the face across the cheek 
bones wider than across the temples, and the®bridge of the nose rises 
only slightly above the face. Qeccasionally a decided Roman nose is 
seen, but there is still a depression between the eyes not possessed by 
the Romans. The face is lozenge-shaped, afl the whole countenance, 
in typical specimens, is Mongolian. There is a great diversity in indi- 
viduals, and these traits are less developed in the more civilized Sgaus 
and Pwos than in the wilder Pakus and Bghais. 

‘It is not easy to describe the characteristic countenances of the 
different tribes, yet there are characteristic differences, which the,ex- 
perienced eye detects. There is considerable too in locality, which 
affects the countenance, apart from the difference of race, Thus the 


Sgaus of Tavoy and Mergui can usually be distinguished from the 


Sgaus or Pakus of Toungoo. Education also affects the countenance. 


The Karens that have been educated'in our Mission schools look liké 


quite a different tribe from their wild countrymen on the hills. 
The Karens rarely marry with other races ; but among those who are 
settled near the Burmese, a Burman is sometimes found with a Karen 


wife, and in every instance that has come under my personal observa- 


tion, the children have had a strong Burmese cast of countenance. 
There ina village 1 near Toungoo where there are several of these mix- 
ed families; Europeans do not distingnish them from Burmans. Still, 
persons acquainted with the Karens, readily recognise them as a mixed 
race. There is a village, however, on the mountains called ‘“ Village 
of Talaingings,”’ that tradition says was settled by a company of 
Talaing men who fled into the jungles” during some of the wars in 
Pegu two or three centuries ago; but tNere is very little in the coun- 
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a nal 
tenances of theif descendants to distinguish them from other F * 
Their faces are a little longer, their cheek . bones not quite so — 
expanded, and their faces,have a little less of the lozenge — * 
Birrus. a 
When a child is born, in some clans the mother, in others the | 
wife, cuts the umbilical cord, and puts the placenta into a j 
large bamboo, and wraps it ina rag. The father then — 
hangs it up on atree. An abortion is treated in a like manner, but ‘s 
the tree selected is a species of Ficus, and the abortion is supposed to * 
become one of the Cicad#w that are so often heard singing at evening. | 
On returning to the house, if the child be a girl, the fathtr goes al 
through the pantomime of performing a woman's labours, beating — 
paddy in a mortar, and the like. If a Woy, he spears a hog, and, seizing 3 
the first man he meets, yrestles with him, to indicate what his son ' 
- will do when he comes to manhood. 
» The knife with which the navel string is cut, is carefully — 
for the child. «The life of the child is supposed to be in some way 
connected with it, for, if lost or destroyed, it is said the child will not | 
be long lived? = 
‘About the third day, when the navel string sloughs and comes 
away, the father takes his net, and, with a few friends, goes out fish- 
ing and hunting. The success of the party is deemed prophetic of the 
character of the child. If much fish or game is obtained, he will be 
prosperous ; if little, he will be unfortunate. 
On the return of the party, a feast is made, the friends are invited, 
and the clfild is purified and named. Children are supposed to come 
“into the world defiled, and unless that defilement is removed, they will 
be unfortunate, and unsuccessful in their undertakings. 
An Elder takes a thin splint of bamboo, and, tying a noose at one 
end, he fans it down the child’s arm; saying : * 
*Fan away ill luck, fan away ill success ; 
Fan away inability, fan away unskilfulness : ° 
Fan away slow growth, fan away difficulty of growth : 
Fan away stuntedness, fan away puniness : 
Fan away drowsiness, fan away stupidity : 
Fan away debasednsss: fan away wretchedness : 
Fan away the "Whole completely.’ 
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The Elder now changes his motion and fans up the child's arm ; 


anying : — 
*Fan on power, fan on influence:, 
¥ Fan on the paddy bin, fan on the paddy barn : 
Fan on followers, fan on dependants: 
@ Fan on good things, fan on appropriate things.” 


. He next takes a bit of thread that has been prepared for the pur- 
< pose, and tying it round the child’s wrist, says: “‘ I name thee A. B.;" 
using the name that the parents had previously determined upon. 
Sometimes a name is selected from among their ancestors, or other 
relative?; but in such cases they are always careful to select one whose 
| bearer was rich, or valiant, and prosperous; ever avoiding the poor 
4 and unfortunate, as they — the name influences the character ‘of 
the man. 
Often a name is selected indicative of the state of the parent's mind 
at the time the child is born. A man rejoices at the birth of a son, 
] and he names it “Joy."’ A mother is suffering, and she calls her 
daughter, “ grief... Another has a son born when he is hoping for de- 
liverance from Burmese oppression, and the advent of Wffite Foreign- 
§ ers, so he names him “ Hope.” = 
Frequently a child is named from some circumstance connected with 
' its birth. One is called: ‘* Father-returned,"’ because the father re- 
| turned from a journey just as the child was born; and another is nam- 
ed “‘ Harvest,"’ because born at harvest time. For like reasons we 
have, ‘* New-house,"’ “ Sun-rise,"’ “* Evening,’’ ‘*‘ Moon-rising,” “ Full- 
moon,” and “‘ February.” 

3 Sometimes the child is named from its appearance, and hence we 
. meet with the names ‘‘ White,”’ “‘ Black,"’ and “‘ Yellow.”” ‘* White’’ 
is about as common a name in Karen, as Smith or Jones in English. 

The animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms all occasionally furnish 
names. There are “ Tiger,” ‘ Yellow-tiger,” “ Fierce-tiger, 7 "* Gaur,” 
an@ “ Goat-antelope ;"" “‘ Hornbill,” “ Heron,” “ Prince-bird,” and 
—— ;” “ Eugenia,” *‘ Job's-tears,” ** Cotton,” ‘‘ Gold,” “ Sil- 

"and “ Tin ;" with many others of a like character. 
* When the child grows up, and developes any particular trait of 
“character, the friends give it another n with “ father’ or “‘ mother” 
attached to it. Thus, a boy is very q 
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to work, and he is named 
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“ Pather of swiftness.” “Ii he is a good shot with a bow and an ow, 
he is called “* Father of shooting.” When a girl Js clever to te rive oe 
she is named ‘“ Mother ,of contrivance.” If she be ready to talk, 
she becomes ‘* Mother of talk.” — J 
Sometimes the name is given from the personal appearance. —— 
a very white girl is called “ Mother of white cotton; " and 
of an elegant form, is named “* Mother of the pheasant.” | 
Occasionally, the name refers to locality. Thus, one living near the 
Sitang, is “ Father of the Sitang ; -* and another, pn the — J— 
the Thoukyekhat, is “ Father of the Thoukyekhat.” | 
Frequently a second name is given without “ father” or “emother’” 
being attached to it. Thus, a handsome young person is denominated — 
Vellov risfing sun ;" and one with retigrkably long hait,“ 
When a man is married, and has a child born to him, bis oe 
changed again to the father of that child. The mother’s name is a 
changed in like manner. Thus, I have a Bghai writer called Shie-mo, * 
and his father is known as the “ Father of Shie-mo; and his mother, — 
as the “‘ Mother of Shie-mo.” —— 
Where thére are two persons of the same name, they are distinguish- 
ed by appending to their names the names of the villages where they 
reside ; analagous to the Norman de followed by the name of a place. 
The Red Karen ceremonies, at the birth of a child, differ consider- 
ably from those noted above. With them, after the child is three days 
old, the time at which the mother is deemed convalescent and able to 
walk out, a feast is made by the parents, and the house is open for all 
to come and eat and drink who choose. All who come are treated as 
brethren. After the feast, the mother takes the child in a wrapper, 
on her back, and goes down out of the house. She is then supposed, 
by a legal figment, to proceed to the paddy field, but in fact she goes 
out a few yards, digs the ground a little with a hoe, or spade, pulls up 
a few weeds, and retarns to the house. These are symbolical acts, by 
which the mother pledges herself to labour for the support of the child. 
The mother next carries her babe to the houses of her near relatives, 
where the people visited present the child, if a boy, with silver or iron; 
if a girl, with beads, or 4 chicken, or a pig. 
After these preliminaries, the child is named; often after some per- 
son that has been visited Who made handsome presents ; and always 
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after some relative, that the memory of thé@ir ancestors may be pre- 


* served. 


Infanticide is rare. Occasionally, when the mother dies, the infant 
child is killed and buried with her; and I have known a woman con- 
fess that she killed her little sister, soon after her birth, because it was 
ugly ; but such things are not common. Children are not exposed. 

No measures are taken to alter or modify the form of a child, or 
any of its limbs. It is carried about in a wrapper, naked, till it can 
walk, when it ig sometimes clothed in a loose tunic ; but more often, 
it is allowed to run about naked. No modification of the limbs is 
practisett. 

Among no people are children taught so little as among the Karens ; 
and nothing is taught them to modify the character. They grow up 
like weeds, and are remarkable for nothing so much as for their wilful- 
ness and disobedience. Yetthe Sgaus have a very stringent injunction 
to obedience to parents. The Elders say : 

“ © children and grandchildren ! respect and reverence your mother 
and father; for, when you were little, they did not suffer so much as a 
musquito to bite you. To sin against your parents, is a heinous crime. 

** Tf your father or mother instruct or beat you, fear. If you do 
not fear, the tigers will not fear you.” 

They are also taught to obey kings; another of the commands of 
the Elders being: “‘ O children and grandchildren ! obey the orders of 
kings, for kings in former times obeyed the commands of God. li 
we do not obey them, they will kill us.” 

There is nothing remarkable in the sports of the child. 

The age of puberty may be set down at from twelve to fifteen years. 
‘The people not having had the means of keeping their ages, nothing 
precise can be affirmed that depends on a knowledge of the age. The 
Karens consider fifteen as the marriagable age, 

While writing, six Karens came in, and on inquiry, one says his 
mother had five children, two say their mothers had eight, two be- 
longed to families of twelve children, and one man of about fifty years 
of age is the last surviving child of thirteen by one mother. Women 
that live to forty-five years of age probably bear on an average from 
nine to ten children, The Karens consider ten as the proper com- 
plement, — * ° 
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A verse from an old Bos intended to teach the duty of aula 
taking due care of their aged mothers, says - arty. 


“ A mother can bear ten children, am, 
A child cannot bear ten mothers - 
A mother bears ten children 
And her strength is exhausted,”’ 
Twins are very uncommon; much more so than among European, 
nations; and I never heard of more than two at a birth. 


A — family is deemed a great blessing. When seated arquad the 
fire at night, they sometimes sing : 


““ People’s Kyee-zees many, I covet not, 
People’s money much, I covet not, 

I covet young paddy ten cubits high, 
Good children and good grandchildren.” 


The proportion of sexes among adults is remarkably equal, for it is 
very rare to find either man or woman over twenty-five years of age 
that is not married or has been married. The proportion in infancy 
cannot be very diverse. 

Children are reared with difficulty. Large numbers die in infancy 
from want of care, and from ignorance of the proper way to manage 
the diseases of children. . 

Nothing remarkable in their senses has been observed, excepting 
that their eyes are uncommonly good in seeing objects at a distance ; 
but which may be the result of habit. When I have shown them the 
villages on t the distant hills through my glass, and asked if they did 
not see them plainly; the reply has often been ;: “ Yes, but I can see 
them about as well without the glass.” 

» The women bear children to quite as late an age as Europeans. 
Women, that I should judge to be between forty and forty-five, may 
be often seen with children at the breast. 

Three years is the period for which a child is — med entitled to 
his mother’s milk; but they are oftened suckled longer. It is not 
uncommon to see a woman suckling her babe at one breast, and its 
elder brother or sister®t the other, 
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BEetTROTHAL. 

The Karens go on the principle that marriages are made in heaven. 
They believe that parties who marry do so inaccordance with an engage- 
ment into which their sentient spirits entered in the presence of God, 
before they were born. 

It is a very common practice among all the tribes, except the Red 
Karens, for parents to betroth their children while young, if not in in- 
fancy. ‘They have an idea that children are benefitted by it. Ii a 
child is sickly, ‘the parents say, ‘‘ We had better seek a wife for this 
boy. A wife may invigorate him and make him stronger.” 

Some one then who has a daughter is selected; and if the parents 
are agreed, and the fowl bones give a favorable response, a feast is 
made, and the children are betrothed. The feast is provided by the 
parents of the boy, and one of the Elders offers the prayer of betrothal, 
saying : “‘ Lord of the land and water, Mokhie of the land and water ; 
these two are engaged to be united in marriage. May they have long 
life, may they produce seed, may their shoots sprout forth, may they 
grow old together ! 

After’a boy and girl have been betrothed, should they, on coming to 
marriageable age, be unconquerably averse to the union, the parents 
say; “ Ah! their spirits did not consent, their guardian angels did not 
make the agreement.” 

The young people sing: 

‘* God and the spirit ; 
Without their consent, 
No marriage is made. 
God and the spirit, eo 
And with @heir consent 
No marriage is staid.” 

Should there be a mutual desire to sever the engagement, the pa- 
rents of the youth go to the friends of the girl ; and aiter the introduc-» 
tory remark that the union does not appear to have been agreed to in 
heaven, they say+,‘‘ They were not planted together, they were not 
sown together, and they do not love each other. Water spilt, leaves 
the vessel empty ; flour thrown out, legves the basket empty. There 
must be the loss of half, and the paying of half.’ Then the parents 
of the girl pay half the expenses of the feast at®the betrothal. 


* 
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: * Excacemenr. — 
When a young man wishes to take a girl for a wife, the first per 
to be consulted are her pargnts. If they make no — ™ * 


ploys a go-between to transact the business for him. * 

The go-between takes a fowl and gives it to an Elder who consults 
its bones, and if the response is unfavorable, the match is broken * ae 
and no further proceedings taken. 

When the fowl's bones are read as approving the — 
go-between goes to the parents of the girl, when, in some sections, the 
following form of dialogue takes place : — — 


tm 


Go-between.—‘' Now I will creep up thy stairs, I will tread “on > 
steps of thy ladder. Thou plantest up large house posts, thou flattenest 
out wide bamboo planks. Thou callest thyself the master of the =" 
house, a good man. When the sun rises, it shines upon thee ; when the 
moon rises, it shines upon thee. Thy head is as large as a still pot, thy 
tongue as long as the gigantic bean pod. How wilt thou reply? The 
children lift their eyes on each other. They lift their hearts on 
each other's heart. Wilt thou approve?” | 

Girl's Guardian.—* Man is the horse’s tooth; the elephant’s tusk. 
Woman is a tree, a bamboo. We are the woman, the female. We 
cannot reach distant waters, nor arrive at far off lands. We dare not . 
seize those who seize us, we dare not strike back again. The man can = 
reach waters, and arrive at distant lands. Can he take upon himself | 
the charge of a house and a field? ” 

Go-hetween.— Fear not, be not anxious, for the house and the field. 
Mother dying, occupy mother’s chamber; father dying, occupy father’s 
hall. By , there is one sun; by night, there is one torch, Fear 
not, be anxious for nothing.” i. 

Girl's Guardia “< If thy word is trne to tliyself; if thy language is 
faithful to thyself; if thy word is one, thy foot-print one—Let not the 
low, let not man leave his place—very good, 

Thou art a hunting dog, thou scentest the covert 5 thou trackest the 
game. <Art thou satistied ? "’ int . 

Go-beliveen — am a hunting dog, and in Bcenting the hiding 
place, and tracking the game, I have got to thee.’ 

Girl’s Guardian.“ Thou art a hunting dog. What ornaments hast 








‘thou brought ? Let nfe take a look at them.” 
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When the work of the go-between is done, the friends of the young 
man take a hog, an ox, or a buffalo, according to their circumstances, 
and, leading it to the dwelling of the parentg of the girl, they kill it 
and examine its gall bladder. If the bladder is full, they say the 
omen is favourable to the union; but if flaccid, containing little liquid, 
it is deemed unfavourable. Still, a feast is made, but it is eaten in 
sadness, and the people murmur, “Ii they are married, they will have ~ 
no children ; they will be unsuccessful in their undertakings, and they 
will die young.”’+ Sometimes the marriage is broken off, and sometimes 
it proceeds. — 

If the gall bladder be plump, there is great rejoicing, and all say, 
the couple will live to old age, and have a numerous posterity. Be- 
fore partaking of the feast, an Elder takes a bit of the liver and viscera 
of the animal together with boiled rice on a plate, and, ‘pouring them 
out onto the earth, prays; “‘ Lord of the heavens and earth, Lord of 
the lofty mountains and high hills, we give thee food and drink. 
May ‘these’ two persons prosper and be successful, may they have a 
posterity, may they live to old age, that they may bring up sons and 
daughters.” After the prayer, the elders eat, and then all the people ‘ 
eat after them. After eating, they drink spirits, beat kyee-zces, 

* . dance, and sing songs. | 

Aiter this engagement feast, sometimes the marriage takes place in 
a few days, but frequently, for various reasons, it is delayed for a con- 
siderable period, sometimes for years ; and when the delay is protract- 
ed, it is not uncommon for the engagement to be broken off. 

Should the girl refuse to fulfil her contract, she must pay all the 
expenses of the engagement feast with interest. “Ifa was killed, 
she must repay a buffalo. If horse was offered, she: must repay an 
elephant ; and there is the shame besides.”’ 

These exaggerated demands are never exacted to the letter. In 
general terms it is said: ‘“‘If a man breaks his engagement, he loses 
his outlay ; if a girl breaks her engagement, she must pay a fine.” — 

If a young man wishes to break the engagement, he publicly de- 
clares that he will sacrifice all the affair has cost him, and ask no 
return: “Let the fowl be,” he says,,“ as if the hawk had taken if. 

| Let the food I furnished the parents be as if the tiger or leopard had 
devoured it. Let the presents I made her rélatives be as if sunk in 
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the water, or destroyed by fire.” After this public d i 


girl is considered at liberty to receive proposals — — —* i‘ 


without it, she is not. 
. es 


MARRIAGE. 


lf there are no obstacles to an immediate union, after an interval 
two or three days, the relatives of the bride conduct her to the — 
of the bridegroom's parents, with a procession of her friends blowin 
trumpets. When the bride ascends the ladder into the house, — 
is poured on her abundantly from the verandah, till her clothes - 
wet through. She then eats with the bridegroom’s relatives, and, at: 
tended by her female friends, she goes into the chamber. The PEL 
man’s friends make presents to all the party, giving the most valuable 
to the relatives of the bride. — 
When the time for the company to separate approaches, two of ‘ie | 
Elders take a cup of spirits, which is called “ the covenant drink,” — 
and one speaks for the bride, and the other for the bridegroom. - ; = 
One says; ‘ Now the woman is thy wife, thy daughter-in-law, 
thine own daughter, thy own wife who will live with thee. Should 
she be drowned, should she die by a fall, should she be bitten by . 
a poisonous snake, we can say nothing. But should she be killed | 
in a foray, should she be carried into captivity, should she be put ts 
in bonds, thou must purchase her freedom, or obtain the price of her 
blood.” 
The other Elder then says: ‘ What thou sayest is true. She is not 
the ehild of another, she is my child, my wife, my daughter-in-law. 
Should she die by accident, I can do nothing. I will lay her out, put 
food in her fouth, drink by her side, make a funeral feast, and bury 
her. But should she be carried into slavery in a foray, I will carry 
a kyee-zee for her redemption, and thou must demand a fine. I will 
carry spirit#eto drink, thou must spread out food to eat. We together 
will purchase the woman. But if we cannot obtain her if she has 
been killed or is lost, we w ill demand her price. If I ask her price in 
kyee-zees, thou must demand it in slaves. We together will make it 
a reason for making reprisals ; and if I am the father of the foray, thou 
shalt be the mother of it. Ii 1 am the head of the foray, thou shalt 


call the army; and if I call the army, thou shalt be the head of the 
3 
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foray ; and we will work together. If I go first, thou shalt come last ; 
and if T come last, thou shalt go first.” : 

Each one then gives to the other to drink, and each says to the 
other : “ Be faithful to thy covenant.” — 

This is the proper marriage ceremony, and the parties are now 
married, 

Now, the people say, they are man and wife and may live where they 
choose, with the parents of the man, or with the parents of the 
woman, or may live independent of both. “ They may have food or 
no food ; clothes or no clothes ; may live in peace, or fight and quarrel. 
No one will interfere. It is nobody's business but their own. No 
one has any right to control them.” As a matter of facet, however, 
the young man usually goes to live with the parents of his wife, and 
remains with them for two or three years. 

* Marriage ceremonies among the Red Karens differ materially from 
those described above. They never betroth their children in infancy, 
but leave the young people to make their own engagements. 

When the parties have agreed to marry, the man kills one or two 
hogs or fowls in his own house, and makes a feast. To this the 
friends of the bride, male and female, conduct her; and she eats and 
drinks, and spends the night in the house with her companions. 

In the midst of the feasting, and in the presence of the whole com- 

‘pany, the bridegroom offers a cup of spirits to his bride, who drinks it 
up; and then he asks her: “ Is it agreeable?" To which she replies: 
“ Very agreeable.”’ 

The next day the bride returns home and makes a similar feast, to 
which the bridegroom and his friends go. It is now her turn to 
offer the cup to him, and when he replies to her question; “Is it 
agreeable?” that it is “very agreeable,’’ the two are regarded as 
married. 4 

Oſten, however, the reply is playfully given: ‘‘ Not agreeable,” and 
then the feasts have to be repeated till the favourable response is ob- 
tained, 4 

Marriages, according to the Bghais, ought to be always contracted 
among relatives. First cousins marry, but that relation is considered 

| undesirably near. Second cousins are deemed most suitable for 

a marriage. Third cousins may marry without impropriety, though that _ 
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relation is considered as undesirably remote. Beyond third cousi 
marriages are prohibited. > | pc | ye 


» Cwasrrry. 






se") 

Among the Red Karens, chastity, both with marvind aaa an 
* is reported as remarkably loose. The commerce of the sexe mong 
young people is defended as nothing wrong, because “ it is our custom.” 
The Sau-bwakepho has a regular rule to give six rupees — 
cases of rape ; but these are the only cases of crim. con. that he e 
tains in his courts. ‘nd 
Chastity is cultivated, however, by the other Karen tribes ; — 
means by which it is preserved, is early marriages. The great miajo- 
rity are married soon after the age of puberty. Still, while the y J 
people are as chaste as most people in Christian nations, lapzes amon 
the married are not uncommon; but illegitimate children are very 


rare, 


— 


The Sgaus at least are not wanting in coal precepts, notwithstand- a 


ing, for a contrary course. The Elders say : 
‘© children and grandchildren | do not commit adultery, or forni- 
_ cation, with the child or wife of another ; for the Righteous One looks 


down from above, and these things are exposed to him. hose that 


do thus, will go to hell. ‘Al 


“Tf you meet the wife of another, avoid her, and pass on ‘the lower 
side of the road.” 

Though the Bghais do not appear to have precisely the same form 
of command, yet they regard adultery as particularly offensive to God, 
and as’ being the cause sometimes of bad crops. ~ ) 

: Human nature is the same everywhere, and the betrothal of child- 
n infancy often results in unhappy marriages, and unfaithfulness 
‘to the marriage tie. | — 
Sometimes the parties, on becoming of marriageable age, so dist Ke 
each other, that they rebel against the authority of the Elders, and 
form connections for themselves more congenial to their tastes, 


PoLyGamMy. 


ris neither permitted nor practiced by any ol the Karen 


Polygamy 
—— Karens who live in the neighbourhood of the Burthese 


‘ 
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sometimes adopt the Burmese custom of taking an additional wife, as 
they do that wf worshipping idols, The Sgau Elders charge their 
children : 

“© children and grandchildren! If you*have one husband or wife, 
lust not after another, male or female; for God at the beginning 
created only two, one male and one female.” 


Divorce. 

Divorces are not unfrequent, arising often from marriages being 
made by the parents of the betrothed in infane y, and the children 
grow up without any love for each- other, ° 

If a man leaves his wife, the rule is that the house and all the pro- 
perty belongs to her. He is allowed no claim on his money and 
valuables that may be in the wife’s possessions, after he has left her. 
Nothing is his but what he takes with him. 

If a woman forsakes her husband, it is usual to allow a share of the 
property, but no more than the husband consents to allow. 


Wipows. 

Widows retain their husbands’ fireplace, and endeavour to support 
themselves. When young they usually marry again; but if old and 
unable to support themselves, they look for help to their own rela- 
tions, and often suffer from neglect. The obligation to treat widows 
kindly is recognised in theory, but often neglected in practice. The 
following story from the Bghai gives a too true picture of this 
matter. 

“Formerly, there was a woman whose husband died, and left her to 
get a support as best she could. All her children were smull, Their 
father had forsaken them, and the mother took care of them in any 
corner or interstice she could find. 

“She had no relations of her own in that country, She had none 
but her husband’s relations, and her husband was dead, and his rela- 
tions would not help her. She could not therefore get curry to eat, 
and she fed her children on the sheaths of the blossoms of the wild 
plantain flowers: these she called to the children “ brains," and they 


’ knew not, but that was the proper name. 





_ “When the neighbours heard the clildren say they lived on brains, 
they said; ‘The woman is a witch! Morning after morning it is 
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brains ; ; evening alter evening it is brains. Tt must be a he.igie 1— a 
gets human brains to eat. We cannot get so many —— — 


have no father. Where can so many brains come from?’ _ — = 
“ Aiter awhile they éoncluded they would kill her for being — 
witch, and they made known their intentions to an uncle of — — 
said ; * Wait till I can go and see her.’ When at leisure, he went to 
see the family. He killed a deer, took the head to the children, ar mie : 
showed the brains to the children, asking: ‘Does your mother fee : 
you with brains like these?’ ‘They all replied: ‘ No, uncle, mother — 
feeds us with ains that are bright red.“ There are no fibres in| thei 1 
like these.’ - | 
“The uncle then repeated his enquiries successively with the heads 

of a horse, an elephant, a bear, a goat-antelope, a bison, a barking deer, ae 
& porcupifie, a bamboo-rat, a squirrel, a tupai, a rat, a bird, a fowl, af 4 A 
snake, a frog, a fish, and — kind of animal known in the country;  * 
but the children said to all, ‘ Uncle, our mother feeds us with no such — a 
brains as these.’ ae =. 
* He thought to himself; ‘ It is not this, and it isnot that. Surely = 
4 








the woman is a witch, for there is no other kind of brains it can be, 
but human brains.’ So he concluded it was best to kill her. 

‘ However he went out hunting one day more, and all day he met 
with nothing ; so on his return home he plucked two sheathes of wild 
plantain blossoms, and bringing them into the house, he laid them 
down by the wagh stand. One of the children saw the bright red 
sheathes ; ‘ My uncle has brought me some brains, I will eat them al; 
myself, I will not give a taste to any one else.’ All the children 
rejoiced greatly, and said * These are the brains on which mother fed 


3 . 

4 When the uncle knew that his. niece was not a witch, he 
almost fainted at the thought of having so nearly consented to her 
death.” 

Foon. 

A Karen is a most omnivorous animal. Always excepting the 
feline race, he eats every quadruped from a rat to an elephant; and 
there is scarcely a reptile unacceptable to his palate, from a sand lizard 
to a crocodile, and from a toad to a serpent. Flying ants and crawl- 
ing grabs are in his bilk of fare ; and there is no bird too tough, n®@ fish 
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too bony for his table. Dogs are not eaten by the Southern Karens, 
but they are as great delicacies in the Bghai country as they are in 
China. 
To this great mass of animated naturé, the whole vegetable king- 
dom is made to serve as greens. Nearly every weed is a vegetable, 
and the young shoots of the largest trees serve as spinage. They are 
so careless about what they gather for greens, that one of our young 
teachers poisoned himself, not long ago, by the vegetable curry he 
made by the way, while travelling. 
_ Besides game, the Karens raise hogs and fowls for gome consump- 
tion as well as for sale, and on festive occasions, those who are able, 
purchase and kill a buffalo or ox; 50 they do not seem to lack for 
animal food. Still; they may be often seen sitting down to rice and 
vegetable curry, with perhaps a taste of dried fish, and they certainly 
do not eat as much animal food as Europeans. They live much like 
the wild beasts of the forest. When chance, or something very like 
- it, sendsthem a whole beast, they eat meat to surfeit; and then they 
live on vegetables and rice, till the wheel of fortune turns round 
again. 
The meat is often cut into small pieces and boiled in curry; bat it 
is also frequently roasted or grilled. Fish is often dried, as is also the 
flesh of game sometimes ; but dried so imperfectly, that it usually has 
a very bad odour. : 
The Karens distil from rice or millet a kind of whiskey, of which 
men, women, and children often drink to intoxication. But, like their 
meat, this too they have not on hand constarftly ; and they are sober 
a great part. of the year, because they cannot get anything to drink to 
be intoxicated. . 
In the matter of quantity, they take more food at a meal than 
Europeans ; and yet, if labouring hard, require to eat more frequently: 
I have often walked with them, up hill and down; and though I 
contd walk all day, from sunrise to sunset, after an early breakfast 
tie with, a couple of crackers, and water from the brook by the’ way ; the 
Keauarens were always knocked up by noon ; and had to stop and eat a 
hearty meal, before they were able to proceed. This is true of all the 

natives in the country; but is not quite “understood by some of our 

1 men. Natives are sometimes takenssnto the hospitals, and 
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actually starved to death by not — food enough al 
gi up their ereggth. 


Dress. 


The dress of Karen men, south of Taungoo, i is a tunic, or yes ck * a 
a wrapper; the latter serving for a sheet to sleep in at night. J E 
one, too, usually carries a bag slung over his shoulder. 

The tunics of different tribes and clans are distinguished — 
peculiar embroidery of each.* The Sgau tunic has red horizontal es S 
parallel lines on a white ground. The Bghai tunic, én the. contrary, 
has the red lin@s perpendicular. The Pgho tunic has a broad belt 
embroidery at its base, and the Pahu tunic has a narrow band, and th 
figures varied for every village, originally distinct families, so_ the 
markings are equivalent to coats of arms. | 

One clan of the Bzhais wear tunics, but by far the larger portion of | 

the tribe wear pants, and no tunic; and all the tribes beyond them, as 7. 
the Gaikho, Tarus, and Red —— wear pants; but cach tribe or 
clan has some variation in the stripes of figures worked on them, so_ 
that, like those who wear tunics, they can be distinguished at a 
glance.} , 
Excepting the Red Karens, all the women wear a short gown, petti- 
coat, and large turban, all variously omamented. The Ked Karen 
women have corresponding articles of dress, but each one is merely a 
rectangular piece of cloth. 

The dresses are made of cotton, which the women usually plant, 
gather, clean, spin into thread, and weave into cloth. The Northern 
Bghais and Gailkhos, who raise the silkworm, adorn their dresses with 

a profusion of silk embroidery. 
~ Tn some of their clans, the Elder who officiates as high priest in 
their offerings, or sacrifices, has a longer and more ornamented tunic 
presented to him than ordinary, but nothing in their traditions has 
been found to explain the reason. 

To describe the different modes of ornamenting their dresses, would 
require a long article by itself, and a series of drawings. 


excepti he Tunie- 

° ne tion, The Mopahas wear the same tunic as t 

B hile Bak @he no reason is kuovwWn. They speak widely difforent dialects, 
er here is one exception. Tho Northern Behais, aud the Gaikhos wear the 


> 
aame pants. _ — 
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Tattooing is a practice quite foreign to all the Karen tribes, except- 
ing the Red Karens, who are all tattooed across the back with a figure 
resembling the rays of the rising sun. They can give no account of 
the origin of the custom. Karens who are brought in contact with 
the Burmese and Talaings, often adopt their customs, so that Karens 
are often found, especially among the Palos, tattooed and dressed like 
Burmans, a 

No characteristic mode of amusement has» been observed. The 


Karens dance, wrestle, and show their agility much like the other 


nations around them. 

Ganees of chance are not unknown to the people, but they are Jittle 
addicted to them, and never bet on them, unless they have been cor- 
rupted by the Burmese or Shans. 

Every village has a good complement of old people in it, and I have 
met with two men, who considered themselves a hundred years of age. 
Eyery village has persons over sixty, seventy is not uncommon,eighty 
is rare, but ninety is met occasionally. 

No marked difference has been noticed between the sexes in respect 
to longevity. 


SIcKNESS. 


Where diseases are not deemed contagious, ordinary attention is 
bestowed upon the sick by their friends and relatives; but when conta- 


gious diseases appear, like the small-pox, the whole population seems ~ 


struck by a panic, and they abandon their houses and Scatter into the 
jungles, where they build booths, and remain till they consider the 
disease to have passed away. They deem the cholera as contagious 
as small-pox, and though husbands and wives, parents and children 
will unite and watch each other to the end ; yet all often run away, a5 


soon as a person is dead, and leave him unburied. It is extremely — 


difficult to get people buried in times of cholera, 

The Karens attribute diseases to the influence of unseen spirits, and 
hence, to cure them, they resort to making offerings to appease the 
“spirits that are supposed to be offended. They have twenty or thirty 
distinct names for different offerings that are made for the sick. They 
do not, however, exclude the use of medicine altogether ; and the 
‘Karen Elders have a large Materia Medica, consisting of reots and 
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herbs, leaves and bark, to fall back upon when the offerings do not 


prove efficacious. « ——— — 


From satisfactory statistics the annual death rate of the Mountain * 
Karens has been ascertairfed as a little over two and a half per cent., | 
or about the same as in London. The Same years that these statistics 
were collected, the death rate among the acclimatized Europes 
soldiers in Toungoo, was only one per cent. The difference should | 
attributed, it is believed, to difference in constitution, difference in 
habits, and difference in treatment of the sick; and not to locality. 
The Karen Mountains appear as healthy as the Scotch Mountains, or 
the Mountains of Pennsylvania. That something does affect the death 








rate besides the locality, is manifest from the deaths in the Toungoo > | 


jail. The very years that one man only in a hundred was dying in 
Cantonments, from eight to seventeen in a hundred were dying in the 


. jail. 


~ Kargns lack vigour of constitution, and therefore present a weak 
resisting powér to disease. They are subject to intermittent fevers 
throughout life. I have prescribed to shivering infants at the breast 
and to shaking old men of threescore and ten. An European does not 
escape them, but he has a strong constitution, which struggles hard, 
and if it comes off victor, it is a victor for life. For the first four 
years of my jungle travels, I had fever every year, but for thirty 
years since, with one slight exception, I have been entirely exempt. 
Bites from land leeches often result in bad sores on Karens; while 
an European will sit down and pick off a dozen from his legs after 
a walk, without the slightest subsequent inconvenience. In some 
localities, there is a species of gad fly that bites severely, and its 
bite is often followed by an ulcer on a Karen; while I have had 
the backs of both my hands dotted all over with blood spots from 
their bites, without suffering anything beyond the temporary incon- 
venience, 

The Karens are a dirty people. They never use soap, and their 
skins are enamelled with dirt. When water is thrown on to them, it 
rolls. off their backs, like globules of quicksilver on a marble slab. 
To them, bathing has a cooling, but no cleansing effect. Dirt is 
death's halfebrother, and is”the father of a host of skin diseases to 
which the Karens are subject. About half of them have the itech, and 

4 
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4 
many in the form of dreadful sores. Shingles, and fish-skin, and ring- 
worm are nearly as common as psora. * 
Many diseases, common to all nations, are much more fatal to Karens 
than to Europeans. The measles are as Vatal as the small-pox in : 


Europe, and the hooping cough often makes sad havoc among children. 
I have known more than twenty die of this disease in a small village 
. of some two hundred inhabitants. 

Consumption kills a few, dropsy more, dysentery many, and occa- 
sionally considerable numbers are reported to me as dying of fevers; 
and yet I have never met with a single case of fever among the 
Karene, that did not yield to medicine. Enlarged spleen is very com- 
mon, and is sometimes fatal. Ulcers do not kill, but they are as com- 
mon as skin diseases, and are in great variety. . 

There is a disease very prevalent among the Sgau tribes, in which 
large ulcers appear on the limbs. I have had patients brought to the . - 
towns, where they have been sent to the hospitals; and soypetimes 
they have been slightly benefitel; but in no case has acure been 
effected by European treatment; and I have never found a Surgeon 
who understood the nature of the disease. One said: “ It is not : 
leprosy ;"" but I think itis a kind of leprosy, Another remarked on the 
cases submitted to his treatment: “T cannot help thinking there is some- 
thing venereal in it.“ This the Karens uniformly deny, but I have 
certainly seen cases in which both legs were masses of what appeared 
to be incurable sores completely cured, by severe salivation administered 

by a Burmese doctor; which favours the idea of the venereal character 
of the disease ; but I have seen others die under the same treatment. 
he disease is hereditary in most instances, but whenever an ulcer ~ 
appears, the Karens consider it infectious, and will not have the 
patient in the same house with them, They insist on his living in a 
separate house, as much as they would a leper. The Burmese, how- 
ever, do not consider the disease infectious, in which they are partly 
correct. The Bghais say it is a foreign disease, and some call it “ the 
-Paku disease,” and others the ‘“ Burmese disease ;’’ while the Burmese ' 
in some sections call it ‘‘ the Martaban disease,’’ and in others “ the 
i —— disease.” 
x _ Goitre is common on the hills in spetial localities. —— in 
ne village on the granite mountains, while villages three hours’ walk 
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distant are nearly exempt, thongh located on the same hills, with the 
same. geological #rmation. Three or four days’ journey beyond this, 
in an extensive region, where the rocks are exclusively secondary 
limestone, goitre is again found in excess, while other villages, on the 
same limestone range, are quite free from the disease. In neither of 
these districts has any metallic mineral been found. Still, there must 


be something special in the localities where it abounds to produce it; = 


but what that is, remains to be discovered. All that can be said of it 
with certainty is, that it is a disease of the hills, for it is not found on 
the plains; nor did FE ever meet with it on the hills in the Tenasserim 
Provinces. The Karens attribute it to the soil, and say that the dis- 
ease is caught by eating beans, pumpkins, and other vegetables raised 
in the infected locality, and by drinking the water that runs through 
it. Their theory has probably some foundation in fact. 

Fowls and hogs that the Karens raise, are occasionally attacked by 
a violent disease by which they die off as if they had the cholera ; and 
buffaloes on the plains are subject to a like complaint. 


Worms, 
Entozoa are Very abundant. The round worm, ascaris lumbricoides, 
is often vomited up by Karens, both children and adults. The com- 
mon tape worm, tenia solum, is a common inhabitant of the howe, se 
are also thread worms, ascaris vermiculars is. 


Deratn. 

When an elder among the Behais, with a large number of descend- 
ants, dies, the people build a place in the hall for the deposit of the 
corpse, and they hew a coffin out of the body of a tree, and hew a 
cover for it, like the Chinese coffins. 

The body lies in state three or four days, and during the time men 
blow pipes, and the young men and maidens march round the corpse 
to the music. At night, the piping is discontinued, and singing is 
substituted. 

When the piping and marching is not going forward, the exercises 
are diversified by weeping and mourning; or by the men knocking 
pestles towether, and others showing their dexterity by putting their 
hands or “heads in between, and withdrawing them quickly before the 


missiles come together again. 1 
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many in the form of dreadful sores. Shingles, and fish-skin, and ring- 
worm are nearly as Common as psora. 7 

Many diseases, common to all nations, are much more fatal to Karens 
than to Europeans. The measles are as Yatal as the small- -pox in 
Europe, and the hooping cough often makes sad havoc among children. 
I have known more than twenty die of this disease in a small village 
of some two hundred inhabitants. 

Consumption kills a few, dropsy more, dysentery many, and occa- 
sionally considerable numbers are reported to me as dying of fevers; 
and yet I have never met with a single case of fever among the 
Karene, that did not yield to medicine. Enlarged spleen is very com- 
mon, and is sometimes fatal. Ulcers do not kill, but they are as com- 
mon as skin diseases, and are in great variety. 

There is a disease very prevalent among the Sgaun tribes, in which 
large ulcers appear on the limbs. I have had patients brought to the 
towns, where they have been sent to the hospitals; and soggetimes 
they have been slightly benelited; but in no case has a cure been 
effected by European treatment; and [ have never found a Surgeon 
who understood the nature of the disease. One said: “ It is not 
leprosy ;” but I think itis a kind of leprosy. Another remarked on the 
cases submitted to his treatment: “<T cannot help thinking there is some- 
thing venereal in it.” This the Karens uniformly deny, but I have 
certainly seen cases in which both legs were masses of what appeared 
to be incurable sores completely cured, by severe salivation administered 
by a Burmese doctor; which favours the idea of the venereal character 
of the disease ; but I have seen others die under the same treatment. 
The disease is hereditary in most instances, but whenever an ulcer 
appears, the Karens consider it infectious, and will not have the 
patient in the same house with them. They insist on his living in a 
separate house, as much as they would a leper. The Burmese, how- 
ever, do not consider the disease infectious, in which they are partly 
correct. ‘The Bghais say it is a foreign disease, and some call it “the 
Paku disease,’’ and others the Burmese disease ;” while the Burmese 
in some sections call it “* the Martaban disease,’’ and in others ‘ the 
wil disease.”’ 

- Goitre i is common on the hills in spetial localities. I abounds in 
village on the granite mountains, while villages three hours’ walk 
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distant are nearly exempt, though located on the same hills, with the 
same geological Mrmation. Three or four days’ journey beyond this, 
in an extensive region, where the rocks are exclusively secondary 
limestone, goitre is again found in excess, while other villages, on the 
same limestone range, are quite free from the disease. In neither of 
these districts has any metallic mineral been found. Still, there must 
be something special in the localities where it abounds to produce it: 
but what that is, remains to be discovered. All that can be said of it 
with certainty is, that it is a disease of the hills, for it is not found on 
the plains; nor did E ever meet with it on the hills in the Tenasserim 
Provinces. The Karens attribute it to the soil, and say that the dis- 
ease is caught by eating beans, pumpkins, and other vegetables raised 
in the infected locality, and by drinking the water that runs through 
it. Their theory has probably some foundation in fact. 

Fowls and hogs that the Karens raise, are occasionally attacked by 
a violent discase by which they die off as if they had the cholera; and 
buffaloes on the plains are subject to a like complaint. 


Worms. 

Entozoa are very abundant. The round worm, escaris lumbricoides, 
is often vomited up by Karens, both children and adults. The com- 
mon tape worm, t@enta solum, is a common inhabitant of the ROW ae 
are also thread worms, ascaris vermiculart is. 


Death. 

When an elder among the Bghais, with a large number of descend- 
ants, dies, the people build a place in the hall for the deposit of the 
corpse, and they hew a coffin ont of the body of a tree, and hew a 
cover for it, like the Chinese coffins, 

The body lies in state three or four days, and during the time men 
blow pipes, and the young men and maidens march round the corpse 
to the music. At night, the piping is discontinued, and singing is 
substituted, 

When the piping and marching is not going forward, the exercises 
are diversified by weeping and mourning; or by the men knocking 
pestles together, and others showing their dexterity by putting their 
hands or ‘heads in between, and withdrawing them quickly before the 


missiles come together again. ] 
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many in the form of dreadful sores. Shingles, and fish-skin, and ring- 
worm are nearly as common as psore. 7 

Many diseases, common to all nations, are much more fatal to Karens 
than to Europeans. The measles are as Yatal as the small-pox in 
Europe, and the hooping cough often makes sad havoc among children. 
I have known more than twenty die of this disease in a small village 
of some two hundred inhabitants. 

Consumption kills a few, dropsy more, dysentery many, and ocea- 
sionally considerable numbers are reported to me as dying of fevers ; 
and yet [I have never met with a single case of fever among the 
Karens, that did not yield to medicine. Enlarged spleen is very com- 
mon, and is sometimes fatal. Ulcers do not kill, but they are as com- 
mon as skin diseases, and are in great variety. 

There is a disease very prevalent among the Sgau tribes, in which 
large ulcers appear on the limbs. I have had patients brought to the 
towns, where they have been sent to the hospitals; and soqpetimes 
they have been slightly benefited; but in no case has a cure been 
effected by European treatment; and [ have never found a Surgeon 
who understood the nature of the disease. One said: “ It is not 
leprosy ;"’ but I think itis a kind of leprosy. Another remarked on the 
cases submitted to his treatment: I cannot help thinking there is some- 
thing venereal in it,.“ This the Karens uniformly deny, but I have 
certainly seen cases in which both legs were masses of what appeared 
to be incurable sores completely cured, by severe salivation administered 


by a Burmese doctor; which favours the idea of the venereal character 


of the disease ; but I have seen others die under the same treatment. 
The disease is hereditary in most instances, but whenever an ulcer 
appears, the Karens consider it infectious, and will not have the 
patient in the same house with them. They insist on his living in a 
separate house, as much as they would a leper. The Burmese, how- 
ever, do not consider the disease infectious, in which they are partly 
correct. The Bghais say it is a foreign disease, and some call it “the 
Paku disease,’’ and others the “ Burmese disease “ while the Burmese 
in some sections call it “ the Martaban disease,’ and in others “ the 


Toungoo disease."’ 
Goitre is common on the hills in spetial localities. Ié abounds in 


one village on the granite mountains, while villages three hours’ walk 





J 


* ~ 
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distant are nearly exempit, thongh located on the same hills, with the 
same geological frmation. Three or four days’ journey beyond this, 
in an extensive region, where the rocks are exclusively secondary — 
limestone, goitre is again found in excess, while other villages, on the 
same limestone range, are quite free from the disease. In neither of 
these districts has any metallic mineral been found. Still, there must 
be something special in the localities where it abounds to produce it ; 
but what that 1s, remains to be discovered. All that can be said of it 
with certainty is, that it is a disease of the hills, for it is not found on 
the plains; nor did E ever meet with it on the hills in the Tenasserim 
Provinces. The Karens attribute it to the soil, and say that the dis- 
ease 1s caught by eating beans, pumpkins, and other vegetables raised 
in the infected locality, and by drinking the water that runs through 
it. Their theory has probably some foundation in fact. 

Fowls and hogs that the Karens raise, are occasionally attacked by 
a violent disease by which they die off as if they had the cholera; and 
buffaloes. on the plains are subject to a like complaint. 


Worms. 

Entozoa are very abundant. The round worm, ascaris lumbricoides, 
ts often vomited up by Karens, both children and adults. The com- 
mon tape worm, tenia solum, is a common tnhabitant of the bowels, as 
are also thread worms, ascaris vermicularis. 


Deratn. 

When an elder among the Behais, with a large number of descend- 
ants, dies, the people build a place in the hall for the deposit of the 
corpse, and they hew a coffin out of the body of a tree, and hew a 
cover for it, like the Chinese coffins. 

The body lies in state three or four days, and during the time men 
blow pipes, and the young men and maidens march round the corpse 
to the music. At night, the piping is discontinued, and singing is 
substituted. 

When the piping and marching is not going forward, the exercises 
are diversified by weeping and mourning; or by the men knocking 
pestles together, and others showing their dexterity by putting their 
hands or heads in between, and withdrawing them quickly before the 


missiles come together again. : 





— 
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Before the burial, an elder opens the hand of the dead man and, 
puts into a bangle or some see bit of metal, and Phen cuts off a four 
particles with a sword, saying : ‘* May we live to be as old as thou 

art.” Each one in the company goes through the same ceremonials, 
and the fragments gathered are looked upon as charms to prolong life. 

When about to bury the corpse, two candles made of bees-wax are 
lighted, and two swords are brought. A sword and a candle is taken 
by the eldest son, and a sword and a candle by the youngest ; and they 
march round the: bier in opposite directions three times, each time 
they meet exchanging swords and candles. After completing the 
circuits; one candle is placed at the foot of the coffin, and the other at 
the head. 

A fowl or a hog is ted three times round the building in which the : 
body is placed, and on completing the first round, it is struck with a _ 
strip of bamboo once; on completing the second round twice; and at 
the third round it is killed. Ifa fowl, it is killed by ——— its 





head off. The meat is set before the body as food. 6 
Young people are buried in a similar manner, but with some 
abridgement of the forms. > 


When the day of burial arrives, and the body is carried to the 
grave, four bamboo splints are taken, and one is thrown towards the 
west, saying : “‘ That is the east."’ Another is thrown to the east, 
saying: “* That is the west.” <A third is thrown upwards towards the 
top of the tree, saying: “ That is the foot of the tree; and a fourth . 
is thrown downwards, saying: ‘* That is the top of the tree.” The 
sources of the stream are then pointed to, saying: “ Fhat is the mouth 
df the stream;’’ and the mouth of the stream is pointed to, saying : | 
“That is the head of the stream.’’ This is done, because in Hades P 
everything is upside down in relation to the things of this world. 

The body is then buried, and the grave filled in without further 
ceremony, and when the top of the grave has been neatly smoothed 
off, a little fence of trellis work is built around it. Within this fence, 
boiled rice and other food is placed for the dead. : 

On returning from the grave, each person provides himself with — 
three little hooks made of branches of trees, and calling his spirit to 
follow him, at short intervals, as he returns, he makes a motion as if 4 

hooking it, and then thrusts the hook into the ground. This is done 
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to prevent the spirit of the living from staying behind with the spirit a ( 
ofthe dead. — i ong ot 

After the funeral, the grave-digger washes his clothes, or the neg- . 
lect to do so renders him unfortunate. Married children may dig the J 
grave for a parent, but young ones are prohibited. They must. hire 
some one to do the work, and give him five rupees. 

Feast vor tHe Deap. aig, 

Like the Chinese, the Bghais make annual feasts for the dead, for 
three years after a person’s death. The feast, is made at the new 
moon near the close of August, or the beginning of September; and 
all the villagers that have lost relatives, partake in it. — 

Before the mew moon, they prepare food, plantains, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, betel nuts, betel leaves, and other articles of consumption. A 
bamboo is laid across one angle of the roof of the room, and on it are 
hung up new tunics, new turbans, new petticoats, beads and bangles ; 
and at the appropriate time, when the spirits of the dead are supposed 
to be present, having returned to visit them, they say: “ You have 
come to me, you have returned to me. It has been raining hard, and 
you must be wet. Dress yourselves, clothe yourselves with these new 
garments and all the companions that are with you. Hat betel 
together with all that accompany you, all your friends and associates, 
and the long dead. Call them all to eat and drink.” 

After dark, all the people eat bread made of boiled rice beaten in a 
mortar. The bread is spread down, and the people are invited: “ All 
who are hungry, eat bread, here." : 

Next morning, the first day of the moon, which is deemed the 
proper feast day, the previous last day of the month being regarded as 
the day of preparation, all who have Kyee-zees hang them up, and 
beat them. Then they kill a hog, and make thirty bottles of bamboos. 
Into one bottle, they put honey, into another water, in a third whis- 
key, in a fourth salt, in a fifth oil, in a sixth chillies, and into the 
seventh tumeric. The other twenty-three are laid aside. Loopholes 
are made to each bottle through which a string dyed yellow is tied. 

After setting apart the seven bottles that have been filled, the re- 
maining twenty-three are filled with food indiscriminatively. Some 
with pork, some with bolled rice, some with bread, some with whis- 
key, and some with betel, When these are filled, rice bread is rolled 
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up in leaves, and the rolls piled up together ; and then a large basket 
of open work is woven, into which all these bamboo bottles and the 
rolls of bread are put. 

When the rice and meat is cooked for the feast, after the above 
arrangements have beeh made, the food is placed on kyee-zees, or 
little bamboo stools, if they have no kyee-zees; and they have to be 
very patticular to spread out all the food at the same instant, lest 
some of the spirits of the dead, being delayed in eating, should be leit 
behind by their companions. 

So soon as the food is arranged on the tables, the people beat the 

_kyee-zees nd begin to ery, which they say is calling the spirits to 

\ come to eat. Each one calls on the particular relative» for whom he 

has prepared the feast, as father, mother, sister or brother. Ifa 

\ mother, he says; weeping: “O prince-bird motlrer, it is the close of 

August, Oh! It is the new moon im September, Oh! You have 

come to visit me, Oh! You have returned to see me, Oh! I give: 

you eatables, Oh! I give you drinkables, Oh! Eat with a glad 

heart, Oh! Eat with a happy mind, Oh! Don’t be afraid, mother, 
Oh! Do not be apprehensive, Oh!” 

Aiter the weeping exercises are over, the spirits are supposed to 
have finished their repast, and then the people sit down to eat what is 
left. 

More food is then —— and put into the basket with the bam- 
boo bottles, that the spirits may have food to carry away with them ; 
and at cock-crowing next morning all the contents of the — 
including the bamboo bottles, are thrown out of the house on the 
ground ; when the same scene of crying and calling on the spirits of ' ° 
the dead is repeated, as detailed above, F 

They do not weep long, because it is related that in ancient times « 
a woman had a daughter, whom she loved much, and after her death 

; she made this<annual festival for her and wept long; when a prophet 
: reproved her, saying: ‘‘ That is enough. Your daughter says : ‘My 
companions have left me. They have all gone on before.’ ”’ Then 
the mother said: “ Seize her for me,’’ and the prophet attempted to 
grasp her, but he got only a single hem from her garment. Hence 
the people never weep long, that the departed apixits of their friends 
may not be left behind by their companions. ss 
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Contributions to Indian Malacology, No. WI. Descriptions of new 
land shells from the Nilgiri and Anamullay Fills, and other places 
in the Peninsula of India.—By W. T. Buaxvonp, A. R. SS. A. 
F.G S. 

[Received 3rd February, 1566. | 


Of the shells described in the following pages, the greater portion 
were collected by Captain Beddome, Deputy Conservator of Forests, 
in the Madras Presidency. This is the case with «all the shells from 
the Anamullay hills, and also the remarkable species of Spiraculum 
from the neighbourhood of Vizagapatam. The Nilgiri “Hill shells 
were found by myself in a recent visit, and H. infumescens was given 
to me some years since by Mr. Theobald as H. Pajadera, Pir. 
I have since collected the shell myself living at Mahableshwar. 


1. Serracutum Beppomer, n. s. 


Shell very broadly umbilicated, depressed, sub-discoidal, smooth, (7) 
solid, white with transverse chesnut zigzag stripes. Spire flat or sub- 
convex, suture dgep. Whorls 5, rounded, the last cylindrical, de- 
scending gradually towards the aperture, and furnished, 7-10 nfilleme- 
tres behind the peristome, with a short open sutural tube, projecting 
forwards and upwards, not touching the pénultimate whorl. Aperture 
diagonal, circular, peristome double, both lips continuous, the inner 
slizhtly expanded, curved back into a shallow angular sinus at the 
suture, the outer expanded, and inverted upon the upper and dextral 
margins, rising near the suture.into a compressed wing, which is at- 
tached throughout on the left side to the penultimate whorl. Opercu- 
dum horny, concave within, convex without, flattened near the centre, 

* © or 8 outer whorls furnished with a free spiral testaceous lamelliform 
border. 


Millem. Inches. 
Major diameter, ...-...-+...0+5 «. 27 1.12 
Minor ditto,........... — — 23 92 
JJ 66660660 4 
Interior diameter,of aperture, .. 8 32 


Tabitat. Kimery Hills near Waltair (Vizagapatam), northern divi- 
sion of the Madras Presidency. 
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This species is of about the same size as Sp. hispidum, Pearson, 
which it closely resembles in many particulars, though differing in 
several essential characters.” Of these perhaps the most remarkable is 
the forward direction of the sutural tube, whieh, in all the previously 
described species of Spiraculum (even if the Moulmein Opisthoporus 
Fordoni, Bens. be included), is retroverted. In several forms of Opis- 
thoporus, however, the spiracle projects forward, as in the present 
species, The wing of Sp. Beddomet is much more distinct, higher 
and more pterocycloid than that of Sp. hispidum ; the inner peristome, 
(which is deficient in the last named species), is angularly sinuate 
beneath tfe wing, but there is no approach to the deep sub-circular 
opening of the Indian species of Pterecyclos. All the «pecimens pro- 
cured by Captain Beddome were dead and weathered, and had lost 
their epidermis, but the traces which remained, shewed no approach 
to the hispidity from which the Khasi hill shell derives its name. 
The operculum has even more resemblance to that of Pterocyclos 
tenuilabiatus, Metcalfe, than has that of Sp. hispidum. 

This is the first discovery in the peninsula of India of a species of 
Spiraculum, that genus having hitherto only been met with to the 
eagt ofthe Bay of Bengal, in Assam and Burmah, while the sub- 
generic form Opisthoporus occurs in the Malay countries and Borneo, 
In a country like India, which intervenes between two great zoologi- 
cal provinces, the Malayan, and the Africano-Asiatic, such exception- 
al occurrences are natural, and instances are known not merely of out- 
lying species, but of genera, such as Cataulus and Cyclotopsis, peculiar 
to the Indian peninsula or to Ceylon, though belonging to Malayan or» 
African families. The presence of a Spiraculum on the eastern coast 
of India, is a parallel case to the existence of Ofopoma Hinduorum, 
W. Blanf. in Hattiwar. It should also be noted that the discovery of * 
specimens of the two Burmese helices, 7. Castra, Bens. and #, fevi- 
cula, Bens., on the hills of Orissa, shews that some few Burmese 
species even have extended their range down the western side of the 


Bay of Bengal. 


2. Nanna (ARIOPHANTA) INTUMESCENS, 0. 5. . 
—* Shell sinistrorse, narrowly and sub-obtectly umbilicated, globose, 
_ thin, finely, subplicately, transversely striated with obsolete decussating 
e 
oo 
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sculpture, dull fulvous brown, horny, rather lighter in colour just 
above the periphery and around the umbilicus. Spire convexly — 
conoid, apex very obtuse, suture scarcelye impressed. Whorls 44, 
slightly convex ; the lastebluntly carinate, descending very little near 
the aperture, tumid beneath, compressed around the umbilicus. Aper- 
ture large, diagonal, truncately sub-circular ; peristome white, sub- 
expanded, margins approaching each other, columellar margin nearly 
vertical, rather broadly reflexed, partly covering the umbilicus, 


Millem. * Inches. 


Major diameter, ..........0...-... 3B2 1.3 
Minor @itto,......... Me gk Bee. 26 1.05 
Asis’ = So te: ae en eae 0.9 : 


Habitat. Mahableshwar. Western Ghats of Hindustan. 

This fine species of Ariophanta has long been confounded with 
Nanina Bajadera, Pir. which is, however, althongh a variable — 
shell, easily distinguished. N. Bajadera is more globose and thicker, 

“being at the same time more transparent, it has much stronger sculp- 
ture (and deeper sutures) and is always rounded at the periphery near 
the month, and frequently throughout, while in N. intumescens, the 
blunt angulation is persistent. N. Bajadera too has a fine vitreous 
lustre,» while intumescens is dull, and the former shell is usually of a 
greenish olive colour, thongh’ varying in this character and sometimes 
resembling the latter. The animals also shew a difference in colour, 
that of N. tntumescens is uniformly, so far as I have seen, dark cine- 
rous, while that of Pajadera is much lighter, but very variable. The 
latter shell is found mostly on shrubs, the former on the ground, and 

while imtumescens has as yet only been found at Mahableshwur, 4,500 

‘ feet above the sea, Bajadera (which is rare at Mahableshwur) abounds 
on the equally or nearly equally high hills of Singhur and Poorundhur, 
and along the summit of the Western Ghats at abont 2,000 feet. It 
abounds at Khandalla at the top of the Bhore Ghat. 

Thave already mentioned, in a previous paper, (An. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
for February, 1863) that an examination of the type specimens of 
WN. Bajadera, Pir. and WN. ammonia, Valenciennes, has shewed these 
two supposed species to be identical. I long doubted the distinct- 

*- ness of the species now described from N. Bajadera, but although 
5 
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I have specimens of the latter from many different places, they” are all 
easily distinguished from WN. intwmescens. 


dl 
3. N. (Hemiplecta?) Stspapica, n. s, « 


Shell openly perforated, subumbilicated, depressed, rather thin, 
striated, white with a yellowish brown epidermis, having a rather dull 
oily lustre. Spire convex, apex obtuse, suture flat, linear, submargi- 
nate. Whorls 4, very flatly convex above, apical whorl marked with ; 
very fine decussated plicate striation, the last not descending distinctly, 
but bluntly angulate above the periphery, convex beneath. Aperture 
oblique, semiovally lunate, white and pearly within, the breadth ex- 
ceeding the height, peristome thin, margins distant, united by a thin 
callus, columellar margin very oblique, and triangularly reflexed close 
to the perforation. 


; Millem. Inches. 
Mayor diameter, iii 37 1.5 
JJ 31 1.3 
MGR Meas acnss a wencse sels vweedees 18 15 —_ 
Habitat. Sispara ghat, Nilgiri hills S. India, rare. ‘ 


I know of no near Indian ally of this species. WN. Orolia, Benson, 
from Darjeeling, which approaches it in some respects, is more globose 
and more solid, and has impressed sutures. The Ceylonese N. Chenut, 
however, closely resembles the species above described in form, though 
it is easily distinguished by its peculiar impressed sculpture. I ob- 
tained but two specimens, one of which was living, near the top of 
Sispara ghat. It is remarkable that so fine a shell should have esecap- 

4 ed detection before. 

The animal differs in no essentigh character from those of the sinis-_ 

trorse Ariophanta section, It has a large mucus pore at the end of | 


the foot without any lobe above, the mantle is of moderate size, the ; 
head and neck granulated, the caudal portion of the body marked by 
oblique parallel, impressed wrinkles, and broadly margined near the 
sole with a double, impressed line. 
4. N. (Macrochiamys ?) Henescens, 0. s. 
F Shell scarcely perforate, inwardly defressed, yellowish or fulvons, | 
Jae thin, horny, dull, marked with very close microscopic impressed * Me: 





, 2 ' 
2.14 a 


= 
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obliqne lines above, more polished and radiately striated below. Spire 
low, apex rather acute, prominent, sub-acuminate, suture deep. 
Whorls 5}, rounded, the first narrow, the last much broader, very 
bluntly sub-affulate at ghe periphery, and tumid beneath. Mouth — 
large, nearly vertical, lunately sub-ovate, breadth exceeding the 
height ; peristome thin, straight, margins sub-distant, united by a very 
thin callus, columellar margin nearly vertical above, very briefly and 
broadly reflexed, nearly covering the perforation. 


Millem. __ Inches, 


Major diameter, ...... ...... stvese aD 0.6 
DALIION, of eines oo 6—00 0.5 oe 
PIG Seance clades speasdecessences LO 0.33 


Habitat. Anamullay hills. 8, India, 

This species resembles the Bengal N. suligesta, Bs., and the Cey- 
lonese N. cearneola, Pir. (as figured by Reeve) in form, but has 
a duller lustre and deeper sutures, resembling in the latter character 
some of the Ceylon Nening of the same section. The microscopic 
sculpture is peculiar, the impressed lines being very close, but some- 
what irregular and wavy. They cause the dull appearance of the 
suriace. Am ordinary lens is insufficient to shew them: under a 
microscope with a 14 in. objective they are very distinct. 


5. N. (Macrochlamys ?) Lixa, n. s. 


Shell obtectly perforate, rather depressly tarbinate, very thin, ful- 
vous, horny, dull, obliquely striated and marked with very fine and 
close impressed lines, also oblique, only visible under the microscope, 
polished beneath. Spire conical, apex acute, suture impressed. 
Whorls 53, convex, gradually increasing, the last much broader, obso- 
letely sub-angulate at the periphery, tumid beneath. Aperture nearly 
vertical, roundly lunate, breadth very little exceeding the height. 
Peristome thin, straight, margins sub-distant, columejla nearly vertical 
and very briefly reflexed above, almost concealing the perforation. 


Millem. Inches. 
Major diameter, ......seseccere-s 13) 0.54 
Minor ditto, 2. . sc. vee vere vesaces tees 12 0.48 
Vass os waa elle aah OF 0.35 


Habitat, Anamullay hills. — ali 
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This is a shell with a similar dull greasy lustre to the last and 
owing it to the same cause, viz, microscopic sculpture. It is a well 
marked species. Very possibly, however, intermedjate varicties may 
be found connecting it with N. hebescens, > 


. 6. N. (Macrochlamys) Inravsta, n. s. 


Shell openly perforated, convexly depressed, very thin, falvouws 
horny, obliquely finely striated, spire convex, apex distinct, suture 
scarcely impressed. Whorls 6, flattish above, gradually and regularly 
increasing, the last not descending, depressed, swollen beneath, obso- 
letely sub-angulate above the periphery. Aperture oblique, lunate, 
breadth exceeding the height ; peristome thin, margins distant, united 


by a very thin callus, columellar margin vertical above, briefly and 
triangularly retlexed, 


Millem. Inches. 
: Major diameter, .........+0..0.++: 23 0.92 
Phinor Gitta 20 0.8 
PAG, © 35 sine hces foe sede esgyce n12 0.5 ⸗ 


Habitat. Anamullay hills, 8 India. 

Three specimens of this species occur amongst Captain Beddome’s 
Anamullay collections. The above dimensions are those of the largest 
and most perfect specimen. In both of the smaller specimens which 
measure respectively in their major and minor diameters and axis 193, 
18, 10, and 17, 15, 9 millemetres, there is more or less descent of the 
last whorl at the aperture, but both specimens have a stunted appear- 
ance, and irregular descent of the last whorl is very common in abnor- 

* mal individuals of all forms of Helix. 

This species has no very marked character. It is very near NW. wi- 
trinoides, Desh., but may be recognised by its smaller and rounder 
mouth, narrower last whorl and more convex form. In shape it re- 
sembles H. monticola, Hutton. 


7. VUTRINA AURIFORMIS, n. 5. 
Shell very depressed, irregularly ovate, ear-shaped, very thin, striat- 
ed, polished, with a membranaceous epidermis, greenish or brownish 
* yellow in colour, paler at the nucleus. Spire flat, suture slightly — 
impressed. Whorls 1}. Aperture oval, occupying the whole under - 
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part of the shell, and exposing the interior to the apex ; peristome 
mem branaceous. 


Millem. Inches. oe 
Length, — — 


ee 0.42 
SAVORED, wie eee 0.32 
Height; . iver. — 2} 0: = 


Habitat. Sispara ghat, Nilgiri halls, Southern India. 

This species is very near V. gigas, Bens. and still more closely allied 
to V. Peguensis, Theobald, being, however, a more depressed species 
than either, and more open. It is also less solid than the last named 
species. I have not met with the animal, which may possikhly differ 
from those of other Vitrine. 

If the animal resemble those of V. gegas and V, Peguensis, the oc- 
currence of this mollusk on the western flank of the Nilgiri Hills 
will-be one of the most anomalous with which I am acquainted 
amongst the land-shells of India, since I know of no other instance of 
a Malayan type, unrepresented on the Himalayas, of which species 
occur on the hills of Southern India. A small auriform shell such as 
this may, however, have been easily overlooked, and the Himalayan 
Molluscan fauna is, probably, far from thoroughly known.* 


The animal of V. Peguensis has been partly described by Mr. Theo- 
bald who, however, has unfortunately not mentioned the form of the 
mantle, the presence or absence of lobes covering the shell, nor the 
existence of a caudal gland, unless by the expression “ caudali papilla 
nulla’ is intended to imply its absence ; more probably Mr. Theobald’s 
meaning is that the overhanging lobe, so conspicuous in some forms of 
Nanina is absent, the gland existing, as in Ariophanta &e. 

This Vitrina is not the only south Nilgiri species. A larger mem- 
branaceous form also occurs, which requires comparison with Mr. 
Benson's V. membranacea from Ceylon. 


8. AcHATINA ANAMULLICA, n. s. 


Shell turrito-ovate, thin, finely striated, horny with high vitreous 
lustre. Spire turrited, sides convex, apex obtuse, suture impressed. 
* Mr. Theobald (J. A. S. B. XXXITT. p. 244,) includes V. gigas in his list of 


Himalayan shells, but the spe@ies is found on the Khasi hills, the fauna of which 
ditfera widely from that of the Himalayas. 
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Whorls 8, scarcely convex, the last rounded beneath. Aperture 
oblique, peristome thin, columella moderately arcuate, obliquely trun- 
cated below. 
Millem. "Toches. 
ENTE ——— 27 Li 
12 048 
Aperture 10 millemetres high, 63 broad. Tlabitat. Anamullay Hills. 
Intermediate in its characters between A. Nilagarica; Bens., and 
the oblong ovate, Achatina of Ceylon. 
Captain Beddome’s Anamullay collections comprise the following 
species in addition to those above described — 
Nanina vitrinoides, Desh. var. 
N. Shiplayi, Pir. 
N. Indica, Pfr. var- ‘ 
N. Travancorica ? Bens, 
N. Basilens, Bens. 
N. ampulla, Bens. 
N. auris ? Pir. 
Bulimus Nilagaricus, Pir var. 
B. physalis, Bens. 
B. sp. near B, trifasciatus, Ry., one imperiect specimen. 
Cyclephorus Jerdoni, Bens. 
C. deplanatus, Pir. 
C. sp. near C. ravidus, Bens. (or possibly an immature A ulopoma.) 
C. sp. (apparently near C. Shiplayi, Pir., but finely costulated, 
possibly the young of an A/lyc@us. ) 
- Pterocyeclos nanus, Bens. 
Pt. rupestris, ?! Bens. 
Paludomus, sp. 
Neritina Perrotettiana, Recleiz. 
To which there only remains to be added Cafaulus recurvalus, Pir., 


= 


to complete the list of known shells from the Anamullays, a add a 


few remarks upon the species above quoted. 

But one specimen occurs of the shell which Tam disposed to con- 
sider a variety of Nanina vitrinoides, It is small, measuring only 18} 
millemetres by 16 in its two diameters, and 8} in height. It is de- 


— in — and of a greenish tinge, but appears to differ in no 


——: 
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essential particular from the Bengal variety. The species has not. 
before, so far as I am aware, been found in Southern India. WN. Ship- 


layi, Pir. inhabjts the eastern base of both the Anamullags and the 


Nilgiris; on the latter hills I have found it at the foot of the Coonoor 
ghat. The animal is a Nanina, closely resembling W. indica, Ptr. and 
NV. acuducta, Bens., having a large mucus pore at the caudal extremity 
of the foot without an overhanging lobe, or with but a very rudimen- 
tary one. The mantle lobes are small, and the arfimal in all respects 
closely resembles that of the sub-genus Ariophanta, A solitary speci- 
men of .V. indica from the Anamullays is very solid ‘and rather strong- 
ly marked, the sculpture being less regular than in the ecommon 
Nilgiri form, and scarcely granulate, the last peculiarity being perhaps 
due to weathering, as the specimen is decorticate and somewhat 
bleached. It is a dwarf form, less depressed than the type, and mea- 
sures 17 and 15 millem. in its two diameters, and 10 in height. The 
shells found on the Nilgiris vary considerably. 

WN. Basilens, Bens. (H. Titanica, Pir. ), LI learn from Captain Bed- 
dome, is far from scarce in the teak forests of the Anamullays, a tract 
2,000 to 3,000 ft.’above the sea, where N. ampulla, Bens. also oceurs, 
The range of the latter shell extends a considerable distance -to the 
north in the Wynand_. district, where it was found by Dr. Jerdon, if 
not to the base of the Coorg hills, while N. Basilens does thot appear 
to be found north of the remarkable gap in the Western Ghats at 
Paulghat cherry, which, traversing the very highest portion of the 
whole chain, divides the Nilgiris from the Anamullies, and through 
which the railway from Madras to Beypoor passes. Both M ampulla 
and WN, Basilens have only been found west of the Hills. 

I have not had an opportunity of comparing the shell referred 
donubtfully to Mr. Benson's recently published WN. Zravancorica with 
the full, description, and the identification is therefore unsatisfactory. 
The shell referred to N. auris, Pir. is identical with a species fonnd at 
Neddiwuttom on the Nilgiris, and corresponding closely with Reeve's 
figure of that N. auris in Conchologica Iconica, 

The little shell which I have called Bulinus Nilegarieus, T was at 
first. disposed to consider a distinct species. It is only 14 millem. tm 
length, and base by 6 in. dfmmeter. But some specimens from the 


Nilgiris are no larger, and there are graduations in size from these to 
. 
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the typical shells. The solitary specimen of B. physalie las only 
traces of spiral sculptare, but it appears to agree in every other respect 
with Mr. Menson's description. 

A dwari form of anne Jerdont, only og — in diameter 
and 19 high, and 2 species of Pterocyclos, one of them unquestionably 
identical with Pt. nanus, Bens., are also comprised in Captain Bed- 
dome’s collections. The second species of Pterocyclos of which a 
single weathered specimen was found, shews no essential distinction 
from the Bengal Pt. rupestris, Bens., but it appears improbable that 
that form should really exist so far to the south. 

Cijclophorus deplanatus, Pir. some decorticated specimens of which 
were amongst the Anamullay shells, occurs abundantly on Sispara 
shay at the western extremity of the Nilgiri plateau. A small shell 
in Captain Beddome’s collections, with more colouring than C. ravi- 
dus, Bens., and ornamented with zigzag transverse stripes, may possi- 
bly be a young specimen of that species, but its thin and continuous 
peristome recalls that of some forms of Au/opome, and the possibility 
of its belonging to that genns is strengthened by the deficiency of the 
epidermis close to the peristome. As the Anamullays have already 
furnished a Cataulus, the occurrence of a species of Aulopoma is by no 
means improbable. 

The Paludomus is perhaps a variety of the species common near 
Bombay. The little Neritina Perrotettiana was previously unknown 
except in the Pykara river on the Nilgiris. 

We have evidently, as yet, only an instalment of the molluscan 
fauna of tie Anamullays. None of the shells above specified are from 
the higher ranges. So far as they have been collected, there 1s, as 
might have been anticipated, a general identity with Nilgiri shells, 
but at the same time a somewhat closer approximation to the Cinga- 
lese fauna. 

P. S—tThe above paper was written six months ago, ic would 
have been sent for publication in the Society’s Journal at once, but 
that I hoped to be able to procure drawings of the shells for the pur- 
pose of ilinstrating it. In this, I have again been disappointed, and I 
am compelled to forward the descriptions of the shells by themselves. 
ache the meantime, however, I have received from Captain Beddome 
os shells from the Anamullay hills collected by him 
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during thie past year. Besides several new species, the collection ¢ 
prises Helix Anax, Bens, and a fine large Nanina resembling W. : — 
sis, Bens. bat dextrorse, and which is very possibly a larfe var riety o 
Mr Benscn’s H. Rasilesfa. Yt occurred at a height of — 
above the sea. LT append deseriptions of 8 of the new species — J — 
— —— 
9. Acwatina Bevpomer, n. s. 2 ee 
Shell turrito-ovate, solid, fimely and closely sub-costulately striated, : 
dark purplish brown, epidermis in parts having a tendency to assume 
a dirty cream colour, especially in dead specimens. Spiee convex 
below, slighly acuminate above, apex obtuse, rather inclined to the 
right, suture impressed. Whorls 7}-8 convex, the last 2 of the qptire . 
length, rounded at the base. Aperture nearly vertieal, sab-pyriform, ¥ 
milky within; peristome thickened, white, outer margin rather 
straight, not Beil ads columella deeply carved, lined with callus, — 
obliquely and rather broadly truncated at the base. 







——— 












Millem. Inches. 
RM Rshal — 12 
Diameter, ......... sae eee ay | eee AS 


Aperture 10 millem. — 6 —— 


Habitat, Anamullay Hills, 5,000 to 7,000 feet (Beddome.) 

This is a more solid form than any of the Nilgiri species, and it 
differs from all of them, and also from the solid Ceylonese forms, in its 
sub-acuminate apex, It is a well marked species, 


10. ACHATINA TEXTILTS, n. 8, 


Shell ovate-oblong, rather solid, translucent, striated near the 
suture, smooth, polished, dark chesnut with close vertical and horizen- 
tal lines of a greyish yellow colour, varying in breadth and resembling 
the threads of an irregularly woven cloth. Spire elongated, concidal 
with convex sides, apex obtuse, sutures impressed. Whorls 7, convex, 

the last about 2 of the entire length, rounded beneath. Aperture ver- 

tical, truncately semioval, milky within; peristome slightly thickened, 
white, right inargin slightly sinuate toward the base, columella deeply 
curved, er truncated beneath, margins united by a thin callus. 
‘ ° 6 





4 
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+s Millem. Inches. 
Length, ..... Sapa cease reuse ———— 26 1.05 
BRABINOORT oo aiks's osa0 kee sadeseveste Me AG 0.52 
Aperture 104 millem. — 7 broad. J 


Habitat. Anamullay Hills, 6,000 feet, (Beddome.) 

This is the only indigenous Indian Achatina with which I am ac- 
quainted, possessing coloured markings. In form it approaches some 
of the Ceylon Achatine, and also an undescribed Deccan species, 


* Jl, Butus rrvurra, n. s. 


Shell perforated, conically ovate, thin, finely striated, light yellowish, 
with two spiral rows of sub-distant chesnut spots, sub-quadrate in 
form, on all the whorls, and two spiral chesnut stripes, the lower 
sometimes very faint, upon the last whorl below the periphery. Spire 
conical, apex acute, sutures impressed. Whorls 53, convex. Aper- 
ture nearly oval, slightly oblique. Peristome thin, margins united by 
a thin callus, columellar margin vertical, narrowly reflexed, the reflexed 
portion meeting the penultimate whorl at an angle. 


Millem. Inches. 
Meena. sits ccews is 14 655 
Diameter,........ Sie. 2 .B5 


Aperture 7 —— — 4 EY 

Habitat. Anamullay Hills, (Beddome.) 

There is some doubt whether the shells above described be adult. 
They have a somewhat immature appearance, but all the specimens 
sent, four in number, are of precisely the same size, and the thin 
peristome is characteristic of the group of Bulimus Bengalensis, to 
which the present species belongs. From that species and its allies, ie 

s easily distinguished by its short conical form. 
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Oliservations on the Astronomical points determined by the brothers 
Schlagintweit im Central Asta.*—By Captain Gouverer. 
From the Journal of the Imperial Russian Geografhical Society. Part 4th, 1861, 
[Received llth January; 1866. ] 


During the current year, the first volume of the Narrative of the 
Scientific Expedition of the brothers Schlagintweit to India and High- 
Asia, extending over a period of four years, from 1854 to 1858, has 
made its appearance. This remarkable production is all the more 
valuable, inasmuch as it will not only embrace the results of the ex- 
plorations of the brothers Schlagintweit, but likewise those of many 
learned travellers who were their predecessors in this field of inquiry. 
The first volume contains a collected series of astronomical and mag- 
netic determinations. The number of the points for which geographi- 
cal co-ordinates are given is 112, but the degree of their exactness 
differs considerably. Many of the points for which co-ordinates are 
given were obtained from Indian triangulations ; but many others were 
determined from march-routes alone. The determinations which are 
less exact, belong naturally to the northern portion of the journey, to 
Tibet and Turkestan. The corrections which it would be necessary 
to make in the existing maps, in consequence of the Schlagintweits’ 
determinations, would be very considerable, particularly in longitudes. 
Thus, for instance, Lé, in Ladak, is alleged to lie 44° more to the West 
than was originally supposed, and altogether the whole of western 
Tibet would have to be removed about 20° to the westward. The 
changes in the latitudes are less extensive, the highest do not exceed 
10’, as in the case of Balti. The Karakoram pass, the highest point 
attained by Europeans who had preceded the Schlagintweits, lies more 
northwards by 11’, and the same distance farther to the West than 
marked on any previous map. 


* This pepe was read at a general meeting of both sections of the Russian 
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own doubts as to the eas of some of the determinations and conclusions 
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produced the confusion and irregularity apparent iv their observations 
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The weight which is to be attached to these corrections, must de- 
pend on the degree of exactness which regulates the scientific labours 
of the brothers Schlagintweit ; but unfortunately, in the volume that 
has been issued, this consideration is not dwelt on, that is to say, the 
probability of errors in the determinations is nowhere alluded to. The 
determinations themselves are not particularised minutely enough, to 
enable us to estimate their value. af? 

In order to judge of the correctness of these labours, we bring for- 
ward some examples. Thus, in the determinations,of Lé in Ladak, 
the error which should be expected in the latitude would amount to 
30°*. The longitude of Lé was determined by the transfer* of one 
chronometer which was rated at Simla on the 15th May, at Lé on the 
17th September, at Srinagar the 24th October; the longitudes ef 
Simla and Srinagar are known. The rate of the chronometer should 
have been deduced from the longest transfer occupying 162 days, from 
which, in the main result, a considerable error was to. be expected} 
amounting to no less than 7’.5. Further an error has crept into the 
calculations of the brothers Schlagintweit which, when corrected, will 
alter their result by 8’ (instead of 77° 14’ 6” it should be 77° 22° 5” 
east of Greenwich). The correction of the chronometer was determined 
on the Karakoram pass on the 9th of August; by its action from 
Simla (15th May) to Srinagar (24th October) the longitude of the 
pass was determined at 77° 30’ 4". But corrections of the chrono- 
meter at Lé were also obtained on the llth Julf and 17th Septem- 
ber, according to which the determinations of the Karakoram pass is 
found to be 77° 39° 5” or, otherwise, differing by 9". 


® The latitude of Lé was determined twice by polar heights. 
llth July, “ses *®*e# @@ ee @e #£*® woe @e# oeeee ee —— —* Li 


16th September, ser 8BSeeeevretr eer Se FF Se 


Mean,.... “eee ee ee oe 34° 83 
According to Cunningham, .......-.. 84° 91 
? Moorcroft, he e* sesee® — 34° 9°3 


+ The ohronometer was rated in the Observatory of Calcutta in March, 


d April, 1857 (pp. 98 and 102), From this ig must appear, that the 
* —— — — — of the chronometer on (#8 spot would not be 
than -ts. In the longitude of Lé, also, one can suspect an error of at 


loast — — — £ 295. From Simla to Lé is a journey of 125 days, from 





* Lé to Srinagar 37 days; whole duration of the journey 162 days, 
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But the Schlagimtweits express their doubts as to the correctness of 
the determination of time at Lé on the 11th July, and, therefore, do 
not take it into account. Nevertheless, an error of no less than 10° 
must, in all probability, be suspected in thedongitude of the Karako- 
ram pass as well as in the longitude of Lé. — consequently, 
open to doubt, which longitude is to be accepted, that given by the 
Schlagintweits, or that previously adopted by Humboldt, which 
Thompson, who visited this pass in 1848, found to be quite accurate, 
Up to this point, the corrections are less than 4°, and applied to the 
map attached to the description of their journey, they excite curiosi- 
ty, but Not surprise ; but the upper portion of the map representing 
Central Asia puzzles every one, by its marked difference to every 
thing that has hitherto been known of these countries. It is sufficient 
to say that the position of the three bases of the cartography of this 
part of Asia, namely the towns of Khotan, Yarkand and Kashgar, 
disagrees with those hitherto generally accepted, by nearly 180 versts, 
for all the three points nearly equally lie 10° in latitude, and 130° in 
longitude, more southward and westward, according to the dictum of 
the Schlagintweits. ? 

At the same time, the determinations of little Bokhara, which 
belong to the Jesuits, cannot call forth strong donbts ; on the contrary, 
there is strong reason for believing, that if these determinations are 
not altogether correct, they are but very slightly incorrect. In Djun- 
garia, there are sever points determined by the Jesuits, and some sub- 
sequently by me in 1559. From a comparison of these detérmina- 


tions, it becomes evident that the latitades given by the Jesuits are 


correct to a minute. But the astronomical observations in Djungaria 
were, in all probability, not made by the Jesuits themselves, but by 
Chinese whom they had instructed. It must therefore be supposed, 
that the points in litthe Bokhara, where the Jesnit fathers worked 
themselves, are equally correct. As regards the longitudes, it is well 
known that the existing itineraries coincide perfectly well with the 
determinations of the Jesuits, though it must be acknowledged that 
the marche-routes Miving almost a meridional direction, cannot point 
out any appreciable error in the longitudes. Generally speaking, the 
better acquainted we become with Chinese Tarkestan, the more con- 





vinced we are of the accuracy of the determinations of the Jesuits. 
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In support of this, we shall here bring forward the flowing | 

There are two routes, besides others,-across the Tian Shan | i 
little Bokhara ; ; one from Kuldja to Aksu, the other from — 

ern shore of Lake Issyk-kul by way of the Fatka pass, to | 

Until the — ames of 1859, both these routes” | — ent J 
on the map considerable angles with the axis of the mountain range; 
the first one of nearly 45°, and the other that of 30°, but according — % 
to the astronomical results obtained in 1859, it was fonnd that ‘the 
inclination of routes from Kuldja to Aksu, to the axis of the range, 
did not exceed 30°, while the route to Ush intersects the ridge in a . 
direct line, and runs north and south. It appears strange then after 
this, if, seeing the great inclination of the transverse routes to the axis 
of the mountains, that Issyk-kul, with the neighbouring countries en 
the northern side of the Tian Shan, had not been before removed to 
the west, as was done subsequently in consequence of the astronomical 
determinations ; or that all the series of points in Little Bokhara were 
not removed to the east, and in every case not to the west. Facts 
like these, speak in favour of the positions of Ush and Asku, and other 
towns of Litthe Bokhara determined by the Jesuits ; and it must be 
observed, that up to the present time no one has liad thesame means, 
as possessed by them, of determining the relative positions of these 
towns. The last point that the Schlagintweits determined instra- 
mentally, is Suget, a halting place for ygaravans, proceeding from 
Ladak to Yarkand. This route is marked on a’very rare map, which 
is a direct copy of an original one compiled by the Jesuits and trans- 
Mated by Klaproth ; a point on this road under the same latitude with 
Suget, as determined by the Schlagintweits, has nearly one and the same 
longitude. Beyond Suget, all the other points on the Knen-Inn and 
in Turkestan, are determined by the marche-routes ; the most northern 
of these and nearest to Khotan, which the two brothers Herman and 
Robert succeeded in reaching, is the village of Bashia. This point is 
also given on the map of the Jesuits, its position being fixed by 
marche-rontes, not by direct determination. The difference in the 
positions of Bashia, as given by the Jesuits and the brothers Schla- 
gintweit, amounts to 6° in latitude, and 47° in longitude. How is it 
then possible, after this, to accept the position of Khotan, and with it 
that of the’other towns of Turkestan, as given by the Schlagintweits, 


i * 
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differing as it does by 130° in longitude from the astronomical deter- 
minations of the Jesnits, when neither Herman nor Robert visited 
Khotan, while the papers of Adolph perished with him in Kashgar ? 

But how are we to regard the more recent labours in the country 
adjoining Little Bokhara, which cannot be reconciled to the points of 
the Schlagintweits ? 

Thus Sarry-Kul, the source of the Amn, which was determined by 
Wood, the Schlagintweits could not place on their map, according to 
the determination of Wood, but were obliged to remove it nearly 2° 
to the westward. 

Issykekul is also marked on the map 2° more to the west than it 
should be, according to the last Russian astronomical determinations 
in 1859. And if this Lake be marked in its true position on the 
map of the Schlagintweits, Sarry-kual would then fall back on Yarkand, 
and the western extremity of Issyk-kul will appear above <Asku, 
which, of course, would be impossible, 

Petermann, in his notice of the labours and researches of the Schla- 
gintweits, is of opinion that a review of their determinations in Little 
Bokhara is premature, more especially as the marche-routes by which 
they were guided, are not yet published. But the astronomical re- 
sults of 1859, which so distinctly contradict the determinations of the 
Schlagintweits, belong to the Russian Geographical Society, and this 
is our excuse for expressing our doubts of the correctness of a certain 
portion of the results of the brothers Schlagintweit, before receiving 
the data on which they are based. 


a — ————— ——— — 
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Comparative, hypsometrical and physical Tableau of Hi fe 
Andes, and the Alps.—By Rosert pe Scuracintwetr, Py sor 
at the University of Giessen. — 





‘Contents.—I, Geographical configurations. 1. Plateaux. 2. Passes 
3. Peaks. wot 
Il. Hydrography. 1. Lakes. 2. Springs. ~ ae?! 
Lil. Physical phenomena. 1. Snow-fall, 2. Snow-line. 
3. Glaciers. 
IV. The varieties of habitation. 1 Towns and “villages. 
2. Pasture grounds. ; 
V. Extreme heights visited by man. 1. Mountain-ascents, 
. 2. Balloon-ascents. 3. Effect of height. ° 
VI. Limits of vegetation and animal life. 

Remarks.—1. Drawings of many of the objects (plateaus, peaks, 
towns, &c.) mentioned in this Tableau, as well as panoramic pro- 
files and maps, are contained in the Atlas to the “ Results of a 
scientific mission to India and High Asia,“ by Hermann, Adol- 
phe, and Robert de Schlagintweit. 

2. The heights, given in English feet, are absolute, referring 
to mean sea-level, 

Transcription.—Vowels and diphthongs sannd as in Italian and Ger- 
man: & — u in * but ;” & = an in the French “ gant ;" i = 0 
in German.— Consonants asin English. The sign ° marks the - 
syllable to be accentuated. 

The materials, upon which this comparative tableau is based, are : 

For High Asia, viz.—The Himilaya, Western Tibet, the Karakorim 
and Kiinliin, our own travels and observations, combined with the 
valuable data of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, and 
with those of our predecessors. 

For the Andes.—The celebrated ** Voyages aux régions équinoctiales,”’ 
by Alexander de Humboldt, which possess to this day the high- 
est value and importance ; in his recent publications,* the newest 
contributions of science have been added with a master’s hand. 


* Kosmos.—Ansichten der Natur, 3rd edition.—Kleinore Schriften,—I always 
quote the original, German edition, 
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For the Alps.—The two volumes “ Untersuchungen tiber die physi- 
calische Geographie und die Geologie der Alpen,” published by 
my brothers Adolphe and Hermann. 


LJ 
I. GroGRAPHICAL CONFIGURATIONS. 


L. Plateaux. :. 
Plateaus, in consequence of their being more or less intersected by 
deep and broad valleys, or from being covered with ridges, are so 
variable in their form, that the use of the name, in many instances, 
appears to be somewhat arbitrary. I prefer not to extend the meaning 
of the name too far, and in so doing diverge from the practice of 
earlier travellers, who commonly applied the term to every mountain- 
ous region of great genera! elevations—as the natives of the Himalaya 
have a tendency to do—irrespective of its form. - 


In the #Zimdlaya, which is composed in almost every direction of | 


lofty and irregular ridges, and intersected by numerous valleys of 
inconsiderable width, no plateau of any extent has been discovered as 
yet, nor is it at all probable that one exists. 

Western Tibet was for a long time supposed to be little else than a 
country of plateaux—an erroneous impression emanating from the first 
observers, though Humboldt had early pointed out the error of this 
belief,* as well as later travellers (the Stracheys, Cunningham, and 
Thomson). Plateaux certainly do occur in Tibet; they are, however, 
much less numerous and considerably smaller than I had been led to 
expect. In Balti, the plateau Deosii is 14,200 ft. high. 

Between the Karakortim and Kiimliin, especially near the western 
crest of the former, several well-defined plateaux of extraordinary height 
occur. Some of the highest are called; Dapsang (17,500 ft.), Balla 
(16,883 it.), Aksie Chin (16,620 ft.), and Vohib (16,419 it) In 
summer, no snow covers these plateaux. but also no vegetation : in the 
far distance there are some isolated, lofty, snowy peaks, besides which 
the eye discerns nothing but barren rocks, and extensive sterile plains, 
all well watered by streams, to which the glaciers covering the flanks 
of the peaks afford an ample and lasting supply. Ii water was want- 
ing to these plateaux, they would be a complete desert, as uninhabita- 
ble to man as to any animal. 

® Ansichten der Natur. Vol. L., p. 104, 
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In the Andes are to be found, if not the highest, — “a J 
extensive plateaux of our globe, which generally ne eee 
ridge of the mountains, and on which large towns are ®i — ted, as 
Cerro de Pasco (14,098¢e ft.), Potosi (13,665 ft.), and Cuzeo ( a, oO — 
it.). There is also a large plateau «surrounding the elevated, lake J 
Titicaca (12,843 ft.). a eg 

In the A/ps, plateaux occur only“at their base; the Swiss plateau Jat 
having a mean height of 1,460 ft., the Suevo- Bavivies platean of 
1,420 ft. J 











2. Passes. F os 

The*mean of a sufficient number of such passes, which leadeover the 
principal crests, is particularly to be taken into consideration, it being 
approximatively proportional, or, to express it more clearly, equal to 
the general mean height of these crests. The passes situate in the 
lateral ramifications of the principal crests—though they are numerous 
—cannot be included in these general means, being geographically 
of subordinate importance. 

The mean height of passes in the three principal mountain-chains 
of High Asia is as follows : 

A. For the Himdlaya (mean of 19 passes,)...... 17,800 ft. 

From Sikkim to Kishtvar: Bhutän and Kashmir being excluded = 
the former for want of materials, and Kashmir on account of the 
Himalaya there losing the character of one well- defined and predomi- 
nant chain. 

B. For the Karakortim (mean of 3 passes,) ...18,700 ft. 

From long. EB. Gr. 76° to 7Y}°, the heights in the eastern continu- 

ation being quite unknown. 
©. For the Kiinliin (mean of 2 passes,).,....... 17,000 ft. 

As the two passes are situated in parts not differing in any particu- 
lar from the general mean of this chainy they may be looked upon as 
representatives of the other. 

From these numbers it appears, that the Karakortim has by far the 
greatest mean height of passes ; but the one pass which we must still 





_ eonsider the highest, is situated in the Himalaya. This is the Jhi 


Gdamin pass (20,459 ft.) leading from Garhval to Gnari Khérsum, 
which my brother Adolphe and I myself crossed as the first, and as 
yet as the only Europeans, Ang. 22, 1855. The pass next in height 
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isthe Mustagh pass in the Karakorim chain (19,019 ft.), the third the 


Changechénmo, or Yéngi Dayan (about 18,800 ft.), in the same chain, — 


None of these passes are Yenerally used as commercial roads. The 
highest pass as yet known to be regularby crossed with horses and 
sheep, for the purposes of commerce, is the Parang pass (18,500 ft. ; 
Mr. Theobald, Jr. makes it 19,132 ft., which seems too high—); and 
between this height and 18,000 ft. are situated several of the most 
important and frequented passes, as the Mana (18,406 ft.) the Kara- 
kortim (18,345 ft.) and the Kiébrang (18,515 ft.). The lowest passes 
in the Himalaya chain are the Shinku La (16,684 ft.) and the Bara 
Licha (26,186 ft.); the well known Niti pass reaches 16,814 f€. 

In the Andes, the general mean elevation of the passes is, according 
to Berghaus : 

: For the Western Andes, ..¢...2.ccsecccscoe-cssecsee 14,500 ft. 
For the Eastern Andes,.. mete -itecssiacee, 6A OUU Ie. 

The highest passes are: Alto ile Toledo (15,590 ft.), Lagunillas 
(15,590 ft.), and Assuay 15,526 it.). The latter pass attains, accord- 
ing to Schmarda, only 14,517 it. 

In the Alps, the mean of the passes is ............ 7,550 ft. 

The highest pass, at least in former times not frequently used for 
commercial purposes, is the St. Théodule (11,001 ft.), upon which 
the brothers Platter have now erected a meteorological — — 

3. Peaks. 


In the beginning of this century, the Andes were supposed to con- 


tain the highest peaks on our globe, and Chimborazo to rise supreme 
above the rest. Though as early as 1816 this was proved by Captain 
Webb’s measurements to be incorrect, yet some time elapsed, before 
the superiority of the. Himdlaya above the Andes was generally 
admitted. Now we know, from the valuable and accurate observations 
of the G. T. Survey of India, that Gaurisinkar, or Mount Everest 
(29,002 ft.) is the highest peak of the world. The memoir of Major 
J. T. Walker in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1862, 
No. L., pp. 32—48, gives a detailed enumeration of the peaks hitherto 
measured in the Himélaya ; this memoir, as well as the publications 
of Captain Montgomerie and private cgmmunications kindly received 
from the Surveyor General's Office, enable me to state, that 216 peaks 
are now accurately measured in the chain of the Himilaya, Among 


* - 


J 
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these 216 peaks, 17 exceed the height of 25,000 it., 40 the ——— of 
23,000 it., and 120 the height of 20,000 ft. 














In the. Karakortim, peaks have lately ipeen discovered, which a are t 4 
scarcely inferior in height to the loftiest in the Himalaya, thou : 
only its western part has as yet been explored. With regard tothe "= 
heights of its eastern continuation, there is not enough known te F 
allow even of an estimate being made. * * ae 





The highest peaks of the Karakoram are the Dapsang (Ko of 
G. T. S. 28,278 ft.), the Diamar, (26,629 it.), and the — — 
(25,625 it.) 

With reference to the Kiinliin, we can only mention the pgaks that 
we saw and measured between the Yurungkaésh pass and the western 
termination of this chain’; our idea about the general height is the 
more limited, as we have not even itinerary reports of former travel- 
lers to assist us. None of the peaks seen there by ourselves exce 
22,000 it. 

In the Andes, important alterations have very recently been — 
with reference to the succession of the peaks, when arranged according 
to height, and, even now, the same amonnt. of accuracy cannot be 
ascribed to the hypsometrical determination of its principal peaks as 
to the trigonometrical operations in the Himalaya. The highest peak 
in the Andes is the Aconcagua (23,004 it.) in Chili (Pissis gives 
only 22,451 it.): and there are as many as five peaks higher than 
the Chimbarozo (21,422 it.). In High Asia, forty-five _peaks are 
known, which exceed in height the dominating peak of the Andes, 
the Aconcagua. 

In the Alps, Mont Blanc (15,754 ft.) and Monte Rosa (15,223 ft.) 
are well known to be the highest peaks. Other high peaks are ; 
Taschhorn, or Lagerhorn (14,954 ft.), Weisshorn (14,813 ft.), Mont 
Cervin (14,787 ft.), and Dent Blanche (14,305 it.). 








Il. Hyprocrarnry. 
1. Lakes. 

In the Himalaya, there are but very few lakes. That of Nainital 
(6,520 it.), in Kamaon, the Villar lake (5,1 126 ft.), and the Chinar 
lake near Srinagar in Kashmit, suffice to exhaust the category of those 
deserving mention. 
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Glavier lakes.— Accumulations of waterormed by one glacier ob- 
structing the outlet of a higher one—are of much more frequent occur- 
rence. At times, the wall of ice breaks away before the pressure of 
the swollen waters, when the lower lands become suddenly inundated, 
and the torrent rushes on with uninterrupted violence for miles, exer- 
cising a marked influence even down to the lower parts of the river. 
Similar inundations, some of them of a most destructive character, 
have several times occurred. Two of the most elevated glacier-lakes 
are the Destél (17,745 ft.), in Garhval, and the Namtso, or Yunam 
(15,570 ft.) in Lahol. 

Westegsn Tibet and Turkistdin possess many lakes, all of which are 
situated in great heights; they are, however, gradually drying up, as 
becomes apparent by the unmistakeable marks of larger surfaces re- 
maining from former times. They contain a greater quantity of salt 

ian lakes in general, and most of them to an amount whiclf renders 


* . 
them more or less brackish. 


- The following are the names and the heights of the principal :— 
Lakes " Western Tibet and Turkistan. 


Aksae Chin, wea . 16,620 | Nima Kar, ... nee 6bh Opa 
Tso Gyagir, ... 15,693 | Hanle, ... * . 14, 600 
Vso Kar, or Kbanri —— 5684Tso Gam, ... wad Vées 14. 580 
Mure Tso, : . 15,517 | Tso Bul, cee * 14,400 
Kitk-Kial, oh . eee 15,460 | Tso Mitbal, sil. cx eon 


Manearaur, or Tso Mapan, 15,250 Upper Tsomognalart, ... 14,050 
Rakus Tal, or ‘Tso — 15,250 | Lower Tsomognalari,... ... 14,010 
T'somoriri, .. .. *15,130 ; 


In the — the most remarkable lake is that of Titicaga 
(12,843 ft.) 


The foot of the A/ps is adorned with a great many lakes, all in low | 


elevations of from GOO to 1,600 it. 
2. Springs. 

Springs of an ordinary, mean temperature, commonly called cold 
springs, are of frequent occurrence in High Asia; the finest and most 
copious springs are to be found in Kashmér, as the spring Vérnag, 
Vétur Villar, Kokar Nag, Achibil, A‘nat Nag and others. The 
spring Sénda Bréri, alsé in Kashmir, situate about fiye miles south- 
east of Shahabad, is the only intermittent spring as yet known in 


} | High Asia, ⸗ 


\ccording to Mr, Theobald, Jr. (seo Journ. As. Soc., Beng, 1862, No. V+, 
— aA —— 








— ee, eee ee ee 
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In Western Tibet, where rains in the higher parte are rare, and 
where the dryness in summer is so excessive that even the formation 
of dew is scarcely perceptible, cold sprifigs are comparatively rare. 
In Turkistén, in Balti, and Haséra, we, find a greater number of Sy 
springs, a fact intimately connected with the general meteorological 
conditions of these provinces. 

With reference to the limit, at which springs are to be found still 
in High Asia, I give the following data, derived from our own obser- 
vations. The greatest height, at which we found a spring in the 
Himalaya, was 15,920 ft.; this spring was situated on the slopes of 
the Kytngar pass. In Tibet, we discovered a real spring on the 
slopes of the Ibi Gaimin peak still at a height of 17,650 it.; this 
spring is probably the highest spring hitherto found. 

As the highest spring in the Andes, Humboldt names the one 
enlled “ Ladera de Cadlud,”’ at a height of 15,526 ft. above the level > 
of the sea; in the Alps, Adolphe and Hermann have found the high- 
est cold spring at 10,440 ft. 

Hot springs occur in High Asia in a surprisingly great number,* 
from the sea-level up to heights of more than 16,000 it. The highest 
hot springs of High Asia are at Murgéi, (16,382 ft, in Nubia, at 
Momai (about 16,000 ft.), in Sikkim, at Paga (15,264 ft.), in Ladak, 
hear the lake Aidkkio (15,010 ft, in Turkistém, and at Chagraér 
(about 15,000 it.), in Pangkéng. As a curious and remarkable fact I 
may add, that the highest hot spring in India, at Hazarib4gh, in 
Bengal, is only 1,750 it. above the level of the sea. 

The hottest spring of High Asia is at Manikirn (temp. 202° Faht.) 
in Kilu (this is the hottest spring as yet found all over Asia), at 
Jimnétri (temp. 193° Faht.) in Garhval, and at Chorkonda (temp. 
190° Faht.) in Balti, The hottest springs of the world Gf we 
exclude those, which rise in the immediate neighbourhood of volea- 
noes) are to be found in the Andes, There “ Aguas de Com angillas,”’ 
near Chichemequillo and Quanaxuato, at a height of about 6,200 ft., 
in latitude north 21°, show a temperature of 205°.8 Faht.;:+ and the 
springs “ Las Trincheras’’ between Porto Cabello and Valencias, in 








® See the “ Enumeration of the hot springs of India and High Asia, given 


in As. Soc. Journal, 1864, No, L. p. 49. . 
+ Humboldt” "s '* Eesai pratique sur la Nouvelle Espagne.’ 2nd Ed., Vol. 111, 


(1827), p- 190. : 


- 
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Mexico, have increased, between the years 1806 and 1825, from 195° 
Faht. to 206°.6 Faht.,* thus exceeding at present the temperature of 
the ‘‘ Aguas de Comangillas”’ by 1°.3 Faht. 

The hottest known spring of Europe, wnconnected with present 
voleanoes, is that of Chaudes Aigues in Auvergne (temp. 176° 


Fabt.).+ 


Ill Parystca, Poenowena. 


‘ 1. Snow-fall, 

The lowest height at which snow has fallen in the Himélaya 
during the winter, is about 2,500 ft., but such cases are extremely 
rare, having occurred in Kaimdon and Gärhväl gnly twice Gn 1517 
and 1847), since the British took possession of the country.{ Snow 
has fallen in the memory of man only once in Nahdn§ (3,207 it.), in 
the province of Simla. The snow, which falls once within several 
years in the K§ngra valley, down to heizhts of 3,000 and 2,700 ft., 
disappears almost immediately. At Haribégh the snow melts away 
on the day it falls, or at least within thirty-six hours. During my 
travels in Kalu, I was informed by the natives, as well as by several 
gentlemen who knew this part of the country thoroughly, that the 
village of Mindi (2,480 ft.), is below the limit of snow-fall. 

At an elevation of 5,000 ft. scarcely one year passes by without 
snow-fall; but, even at this height, the snow disappears aiter a few 
days, and sometimes even hours. ‘It snows, but one does not see 
it,’ the natives of Kathmandu (4,554 ft.) very significantly use to 
say, meaning, that the rare nightly snow-falls are melted away by the 
earliest rays of the sun. 6,000 ft. may be assigned as the limit in 
the Himalaya, where snow regularly falls in winter, with the proba- 
bility of remaining some time upon the ground. 

In Western Tibet and in the Kerakortim, the general elevation of 
the country is so great, even in its lowest regions, that no part lies 
below the limit of hibernal snow-fall. But the quantity of snow 
actually falling is inconsiderable, and this circumstance it is, which 
forms one of the chief causes that the passes of the Karakorim, even 


* Humbolit’s “ Kosmos,” Vol. IV., p. 246. 


 # Newbold, in “ Philos. Transnuctions,” 1845, 


eT < 
+ Colonel R. Strachey, in this Journal, Vol. XVIIL, Part I, p 309, 


— § This Journal, Vol. » p- 367. ° 
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the highest, remain open thronghont the year. In some parts of 


Tibet the winter is the only season, when atmospheric precipitation 
at all takes place. 


In the Kiinliin, even on its southern slopes, a greater amount of 


snow is cebairitated than on the northern side of the Karakortim, 
whilst its Turkistani (northern) slopes differ still more from the 
Karakoriim in this respect, they being visited by very heavy rains and 
great snow-falls, Even at Kashgar (about 3,500 ft ), in Turkistén; 
there are said to be several snowy days every winter 

The data, which I was able to collect on snow-fall in the Andes, are 
so few and vague, that I conld not draw any conclusion fr@m them. 
Also for the Alps, I could not bring forward any new facts with 
reference to the snow-fall. 

2. Snow-line. 

The snow-line, or the average height where snow remains perpetn- 
ally throughout the year, has offered unexpected difficulties in its de- 
termination for the A/imd/aya. When Webb and Moorcroft first 
pointed out the general heights reached by the snow-line, when they 
first discovered the remarkable fact, that, in spite of the influence 
arising from exposition, the snow-line of the Himalaya descends lower 
on its southern (Indian) than on its northern (Tibetan) slopes, the 
statements of these travellers, now proved to be correct in all material 
points, were discredited by men of science both in Europe and in 
India. Humboldt, however, was among the first who endeavoured 
to remove the distrust with which these discoveries were received; 
he also gave an explanation* of the causes which were possibly suffi- 
cient to originate so remarkable a phenomenon as this of the unlooked- 
for differences existing between the snow-lines of the Tibetan and 
Indian slopes. He considers it “the results conjointly of the radiation 
of heat from the neighbouring elevated plains, the serenity of the sky, 
and the infrequent formation of snow in very cold and dry air.” Of 
all these causes, however, the last is the most important. The direct 
insolation, being less interrupted on the Tibetan side, has also its 
share of influence ; but the effect is comparatively small. As the best 
corroboration of the quantity of snow-fall being the principal cause of 
the depression on the southern (Indian) slope of the Himalaya, may 

* “ Asie Centrale,” pp..284, 327 ; “ Kosmos;" Vol. 1. P. 355, 
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be adduced the fact, that we found the isothermal lines for the year 
and the summer, which coincided withthe snow-line on the Indian 
side, decidedly warmer than those on a level with the Tibetan snow- 
line. The fact, moreover, of the Karakortim+—though on an average 
three degrees farther north—having the snow-line so excessively high 
on both its slopes, offers another instance of the influence of limited 
precipitation. 

In the Kiin/iin, the meteorological conditions also become apparent 
in the different limits of the snow-line on cither side ; but here the 
effect is the reverse of that perceived in the Himalaya, the greater 
precipitation on the “ northern” slopes (towards the plains of Turkis- 
tin) lowering the snow-line on that side to a considerable extent. 

Although, in the Himdlaya at large, the snow-limit of the Tibetan 
side does not descend so low as that of the Indian, yet the influence 
of exposition at once becomes apparent in_ the ordinary sense, corre- 
sponding to these latitudes, if we examine the slopes of a crest or 
mountain, of which, by the nature of its position, both slopes belong 
either to the Indian side of the ridge in general, or to the Tibetan 
side. The many and vehement disputes upon the much-discussed 
subject of snow-limits have chiefly arisen from the entire neglect of 
this modification.* 

The values we obtain for the height of the snow-line on the three 
mountain chains of High Asia are : 


Feet. 
A. Himdiaya. Southern (Indian slopes), ... seek ace) Re UU 
Northern (Tibetan) slopes, res ... 17,400 
B. Karakoriim. Southern (Tibetan) slopes, ——— 1060 
Northern (along the Taorkistani plateaux), 18,600 
O. Kiinliin. Southern (facing mountainous ramifications), 15,800 


Northern (facing the Turkistani plain),f... 15,100 


For the Andes, the snow-limits are, according to Humboldt and 
Pentland : 


® See Batten, in the “ Calcutta Jonr. of Nat, Hist.,” Vol. IV. p. 5637; Vol. V. 
383. Capt. 7. Hutton, “in the same Journ.” Vol. IV. p. 275; Vol. V. 


ie 879: Vol. VI. p. 56; and Capt. A. Jacks “in the same Journ.” Vol, IV. 


Be « Asie Centrale,” 1847, Vol. Il. pp. 165 and 177, 
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_ Eastern Andes of Bolivia,... 9... — 15,9 i] * 
Woestorn Andes of Bolivia, — ae’ J 8 50€ 
Andes ef Quito, ... — — we 1 15,700 
For the Alps, my brothers obtained - a pte i 
Southern slopes, ove ** — ae J 
Northern slopes,... — — er : 00 * 
Extremes (near the Mont Blanc and Monte * te 
Rosa group) ioe — — — 800 
3. Glaciers. $ i * 


The existence of the glaciers of High Asia was first mad? Fnown ' 
for Western Tibet, by Vigne, who alludes to them repeatedly in his 
“Travels in Kashmir,” London, 1842. Colonel Richard Strachey 
was the first* who (in 1847) proved their existence in the Himdlaya. 
The recent date of this discovery will appear the more surprising, 
when the immense number of glaciers now positively ascertained to be 
in this region is taken into consideration. The great amount of ice 
to be met with, even in lower elevations of the Himélaya, could not 
of course escape the observation of previous travellers; these masses, 
however, they used to designate as “ hard, frozen snow-beds,”’ and to 
consider them as local phenomena, analogous to remains of avalanches. 

On both sides of the Karakoraim and the Kiinliin, we also found 
glaciers, having forms identical with those of the Alps, and following 
the same laws of motion. Some of them are considerably larger than 
the glaciers in Europe. The Aletsch glacier in the Alps extends a 
little over fifteen miles in length, whilst some of the glaciers, surveyed 
by Captain Montgomerie and his party in Balti (on the southern side 
of the Karakoriim)” boast of no less than thirty-six miles in length, 
with a breadth of from one to two and a half miles. The Bidfo 
glacier forms, with the glacier on the opposite slope towards Miggédir, 
a continuous river of ice of sixty-four miles running in an almost 
straight line, and without any break in its continuity beyond those 
of the ordinary crevasses of glaciers. The Bidfo glacier is supplied im 
a great measure from a vast dome of ice and snow, about one hundred 
and eighty square miles in area, in the whole of which only a few pro- 
jecting points of wall are visible. The Balsoro main glacier, thirty- 

* Sco this Journal, Vol, XVI., part TI. p. 794; Vol. XVIT. part I. p. 203. 
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six miles in length, and with fourteen large tributary glaciers of from 
three to ten miles in length, would form a study in itself, and give 
employment for several summers, before it could be properly examin- 
ed."'* 2 

In the Himalaya, the lowest glaciers x0 down to 11,000 it. and even 
10,500 ft ; the Pindari ending at 11,492 ft., the Timtimna at 11,450 
ft., the Ts6ji at 10,967 ft., and the Chaia at 10,520 it. 

In Western T'thet, they descend to about the same elevation; thus, 
the Must4agh 11,476 ft., the Tapto Sel 508 ft., the Tami Chiiet to 
10,460 ft., the Bépho (Biato of Capt. J ?), near Askoli, 
even to 9,876 it. . The latter is worthy of notice as a remarkable case 
of low termination. 

In the Kiinliin, the glaciers end probably at heights not much differ- 
ing from those in Western Tibet ; at least so we infer from the gene- 
ral appearance of the upper part of the glaciers we saw during our 
travels in these regions. The glaciers on both flanks of the Elchi 
pass presented, however, no instances of particularly deep descent. 

In the Andes, no glaciers are as yet known to exist,} and they do 
not occur in tropical America, from the equator to 19° latitude north. 

In the Alps, the lowest glacier is that of Lower Grindelwald, end- 
ing at 3,290 ft, but in general 5,000 ft. must be considered as a 
rather low end of a glacier. 


IV. Tue Varrerres or Haprrartron. 
| 1. Towns and Villages. 
The Himdlaya rises, in general, so abruptly above the plains of 
India, and the latter, particularly in the western regions, are in them- 


selves of such an elevation, that even in the lower parts of the valleys 


there are but few, if any points of less height than 1,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea. Two canses more especially have tended to displace 


the order of population in these districts, the lower parts being almost 
deserted in favour of the lands lying immediately above, In the first 


instance, the prevailing steepness of the country hereabouts, which is 


still considerably increased by the erosion of the rivers, precludes the 
‘successful cultivation of the soil; and, again, the fertile, well cultiva- 





* Montgomerie, in “ Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1862, No, IT. p, 210. 
t Humboldt, “« Asio Centrale,” Vol. TL. p. 167, 
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ted plains of India are converted, wherever they touch the southern 
foot of the Himdlaya, into swampy and marshy lands, called the Tarai 
which in some parts form but a narrow strip or belt, whilst in othe 


as in Nepal, they attain g breadth of thirty to forty miles. The Tarai | 
abounds with large and lofty forest trees. Owing to the swampy and — 
malarious character of the Tarai, which skirts the extremities of the 
valleys, the neighbourhood is rendered as uninhabitable to the tribes __ 
of the Central Himalaya as to-the highly susceptible and less seasoned , 
visitor from European climes. Consequently (from all these reasons 
stated), in the inferior stratum of heights, ranging between 2,000 and 
8,000 ft., the number of places inhabited by the natives is *compara- 
tively insignificant; while population reaches its maximum in the 
rich belt of life rising from 5,000 to 8,000 ft., the traces of man and 
his dwelling-place begin rapidly to disappear at 11,000 it., and 
even before. 

The highest limits of habitation, however, very often present them- 
selves under a form which almost excludes the possibility of strictly 
comparing them as dependent upon climate. It is a remarkable fact, 
that in some provinces of the Himiflaya, especially in Nepal, Kamaon, 
and Girhval, many villages are deserted in winter, though as far as 
regards their elevation and the solid construction of the houses, they 
might very well be inhabited throughout the year. The natives, how- 
ever, prefer removing to villages less elevated, where they spend the 
colder months. In the Himdlaya west of Girhval, such modifications 
do not occur; at least we are not aware of the existence of villages in 
Simla, Kil, Kishtvér &c., where the inhabitants follow regularly 
the nomadic example furnished in other parts of the hill country. 

The Alps of Europe also present instances of this kind in Findelen 
(7,192 it.), Bresily (6,504 ft.), and many other summer villages of 
greater or less elevation on the French side of the Alps. 

Western Tibet is a country of such general elevation, that only in 
the province of Balti villages are to be found below a height of 6,000 
ft. Some of the chief towns are built at considerable elevations ; 
Leh, the capital of Ladak, lies 11,527 ft. above the level of the sea. 
The highest permanently inhabited places are, however, Buddhist 
monasteries, the most elevated being probably that of Hanle, (15,147 
it.), in Ladak. I state it positively as my conviction, that nowhere im 
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the world there exists a permanently inhabited place at a height ex- 
ceeding 15,600 ft. Paul de Carmoy's “ Pueblo de Ocoruro,’’ in the 
Sierra Nevada, 18,454 ft. high, will prove, on a closer examination, to 
be a temporarily inhabited place, similar go the summer villages of 
Tibet, of which I name Gartok (15,090 it.), Norbu (15,946 ft.), and 
Piiga (15,264 it.) 

In the Kiinliin, even the foot of its southern (Tibetan) slopes is so 
elevated, that no villages exist at all. By combining with.our own 
observations a variety of reports received, I obtain for its northern 
slopes 9,400 ft. as the limit of permanently inhabited villages; sum- 
mer villares reach about 10,200 it. 

In the Andes large and important permanently inhabited places 
have been built at great heights (Cerro de Pasco, 14,098 it., Potosi 
13,665 ft.); they are generally situated on plateaux. Santa Barbara, ~ 
a mine with solid houses, about three miles south of Huancavelica, is 
situated at a height of 14,508 it. 

For the Alps, I have already had occasion to mention their summer 
villages. The highest permanently inhabited villages are in the 
valley of Avers in Graubindten} where Jui lies at an elevation of 
7,172 it., and that of Cresta exceeds 6,700 It. But the roads leading 
across the passes have rendered it necessary to construct houses near 

- the top which are permanently imhabited ; the highest of these at 
present being the well known monastery of St. Bernard (8,114 ft.) ~ 
~ As long as the road over the Stelvio or Stilfser Joch was kept up, 
Santa — (8,146 it.) was also inhabited throughout the year. 
> 





2. Pasture-grounds. 


: In the Himdlaya, pasture-grounds “ Karik,"’ for sheep and bovine 
eattle, are for the most part in low elevations, and at no great dis- 
tance from the villages. The Karik Biterguér, in Kaiméon, must be 
mentioned as an exception to this general rule, it being situated at 

an elevation of 14,594 ft. Nowhere are there built on these pasture 
grounds chilets (Alpenhiitten), which are as little used in the Hima- 
laya as tents in the Alps. ° 

Dairies, which are dispersed all over the Alps, and which form the 
source of a profitable income under an able management, are quite 

—anknown in the Himdlaya, even in those parts, as Kashmir and Nepal, 
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where ample tracts exist extremely favourable for erecting such estab-— 
lishments even on a large seale. | “ o- 


The pasture-grounds of Tibet, to which the numerons herds of sheep _ a 
are driven in summer, rgach an elevation from 15,000 to 16,349 ft., e< 7 
beyond which the Tibetan shepherds, who sometimes remain upon the — 
mountains from June to September, cannot be supposed to make any 
permanent residence. The most elevated pasture-grounds of Tibet 
are, Larsa (16,349 it.), Zinchin (16,222 ft.), Kydngchu (15,781 ft.), — 
Riaikchin (15,064 ft.), Amlung (15,300 ft.), and Jigta (15,058 ft.) 

Though many cloudless days succeed cach other in these lofty - 

regions, thus leaving the power of direct insolation .unimpaired, the 
climate always remains bleak; while the prevailing winds not only 
aggravate the effects of a low temperature, but also that of a low baro- | 
metrieal pressure, thus presenting a remarkable modification of cli- 
mate, of which I shall hereafter give some detail in the considerations 
upon the influence of height in general. The shepherds with diffical- 
ty provide themselves with a sufficient supply of fuel for cooking pur- 
poses; sometimes they contrive with much labour ang pains to erect 
‘rude stone walls, behind which the? may take shelter during the 
These walls are usually circular in form, from four to five 






night. 
feet high, and without a roof. 

In the Kiinliin, the slopes on its southern side are so elevated, that 
there exist no pasture-grounds at all ; on its northern slopes, they do 


not occur above 13,000 ft. 
For the Andes no data with reference to pasture-grounds are abmy 


- disposal. F 
* ‘The pasture-grounds in the Alps, which are generally in the neigh- 
‘bourhood of Chilets, may be met with at heights of 8,000 ft. and 
upwards : the Fluhalpe (8.468 ft ) on the Findelen glacier near the 
Monte Rosa, and the Torrenthitle, im the Anniviers valley, being 
snstances of the greatest elevations. 
V. EXTREME HEIGHTS VISITED BY MAN. 
~ 1. Mountain-ascents. 

rary habitat frequented for some months, as we have 
— —— “Sane r © hi ture — sometimes 
seen from the discussion of the highest pasture-gro X 


8 F— * * 1 
reaeli a height of nearly 16,300 it. As far as my experie * goe⸗ 
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may state, that for short periods of ten or twelve days, man may con- 
siderably exceed this height, not without suffering, but at least with- 
out positive injury to himself. During our explorations of the Ibi 
Gimin glaciers, August 13th to 23rd, 1845, we encamped and slept 
during these ten days in company with eight men at very unusual 
heights. During this period, our lowest camp was pitched at 19,326 
ft.—the greatest height at which we ever passed a night : — another 
was at 19,094 ft.; two camps exceeded 18,300 ft., and the remainder 
ranged between.18,000 and 17,000 ft. Apart from the extreme ele- 
vation and consequent cold; the bodily exertions imposed upon us 
during ‘Our stay,proved a great tax upon our powers. Once we cross- 
ed a pass of colts ft., and three days earlier, August 19th, 1855, we 
had ascended the flanks of [bi Gimin to a height of 22,239 ft. This, 
as far as we know, is the greatest height yet reached on any mountain, 
though considerably below that to which man has arisen in balloons. 

On the Sassar peak we attained (August 8rd, 1856) an elevation of 
20,120 ft. As early as 1818, however, the brothers Afexander and 
James G. Gerard ascended (October 18th) a peak in Spiti 19,411 ft, 
high, not far from the Porgyél, Ff Tazhigéng. Subsequently, August 
Sist, 1828, Dr. James G. Gerard reached 20,400 it. 

From Captain T. G. Montgomerie we learn, that a gtation of 19,979 
ft. has been reached twice by Mr. W. H. Johnson, and another of 
19,958 ft.* in height by Mr. W. G. Beverley. Mr. Johnson took, 
besides, observations in Lad&ék at one station more than 20,600 ft, 
high, the greatest altitude yet attained as a station of the Trigonome- 
trical Survey of India.j A trigonometrical @@ark has@¥en been erect- 
ed on a point 21,480 ft. above the level of the sea, “ but unfortunately 
there was not sufficient space to put a theodolite on it.” 

In the Andes, Humboldt ascended the flanks of Chimborazo (June 
23rd, 1802) to a height of 19, 286 ft. ; this being the extreme elevation 
attained at that period. Some years — (December 16th, 1831), 
Boussingault reached, on the same peak, a height of 19,695 ft.} 

In the Alps, my brothers Adolphe and Hermann once remained in 
the Vincenthiitte, on the slopes of Monte Rosa, fourteen days at a 

* See this Journal, 1861, No. — PP. ep 110, 


+ See this Journal, 1863, Norl 
} Humboldt’s * Kicinere Sebriften,” * 157. 
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height of 10,574 ft. The well known English Professors — 


Frankland even passed the night of August 21st, 1859, on the top ot 
the Mont Blane (15,784 it.) me fe 


aie he 


ae 


—— ’ 


"2. Batloon-ascents. “ — —8 
In the free atmosphere the greatest height was reached by Mr. ‘ee 


Glaisher in a balloon, which was directed by Mr. Coswell ; he ascend- ¥ 3 7 
ed, September 5th, 1862, the extraordinary height of at — 30 000 ft., .& 
but, as he was unable to make any observations above that height, ; 
being suddenly overtaken by sickness, it is supposed that * balloon 
rose as high as seven miles — 36,960 ft. 2 

Not less remarkable than this ascent was the one — by >. 
Gay-Lussac, as early as the beginning of this century (September 
16th, 1804), when he rose to 23,020 it. Between Gay-Lussac’s and 
Mr. Glaisher’s ascent, several attempts have been made to reach great 
heights in balloons, especially in England, during one of which the 
laté Mr. Welsh reached (November 10th? 1852) 22,930 ft.* The bal- 
loon-ascents made in England were all combined with experiments of 
a highly interesting nature, and {stituted by a scientific committee, 
among whose members it is sufficient only to name Sabine and Sykes. 

Previous to Mr. Welsh, Messrs. Bixio and Barral rose (July 27th, 
1850) to a height of 23,009 ft. ; 

As a balloon-ascent, remarkable not only on account of the height 
Yeached, but on account of the horizontal distance performed, I must 
mention the one made by Mr. Nadar, in company with eight persons, 
October 18t# 1863. gr. Nadar rose from Paris and let himself down 
—orhe rather fell down—near Rethem, a small town on the river 
Aller, in Hanover. ‘The direct distance between these two towns is . 
about 395 miles, and as it took 15 hours, 47 minutes to travel 
through this distance, the balloon flew 2,227 it. per minute, or 37 it. 
per second, But, as the balloon was far from going in a straight line, 
it has been computed, that the greatest velocity attained by it 
amounted to 50 it. per second. ' — 

3. Effect of height. 

The effect of height is ghiefly perceptible in the decrease of tem- 

perature and barometrical pres#tire. According to our observations, 
* * Philosophical Trausactions,” 1853, Part LII., p. 329, 
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the atmospheric pressure is, at a height of about 18,600 or 18,800 ft., 
one-half of that at the level of the sea. At an elevation of 22,200 ft, 
(so trivial a height when compared with the extreme upper limit of the 
atmosphere), we observed a barometrical pregsure of 13.364 inches, 50 
that nearly three-fifths of the weight of the atmosphere lay below the 
point reached by us at the time. 

It is evident that there must be a limit beyond which the degree of 
rarefaction is incompatible with the conditions of human existence ; 
but it will éver remain extremely difficult ‘to determine the line of 
demarcation, with any approach to scientific precision. 

The influencey which height exercises upon man, varies with 
the individual ; a man in good health having the chance of less suffer- 
ing. The difference of race has apparently no appreciable importance, 
Our Hindu servants suffered far more from the cold than our Tibetan 
companions, though not more from the diminished pressure. For the 
generality of people the influence of height begins at 16,500 it., a 
height nearly coinciding with that of the highest pasture grouhds 
visited by shepherds. 

The complaints produced by diminished pressure are,—headache, 
difficulty of respiration, and affection of the lungs, the latter even pro- 
ceeding so far as to occasion blood-spitting, want of appetite and even 
sickness, muscular weakness, and a general depression and lowness of 
spirits. Bleeding of the nose we experienced ourselves, though very 
rarely, the loss of blood on such occasions being insignificant; but 
bleeding of the ears and lips we neither experienced personally, nor 
observed in others during our travels in High Asia. * Humbolidt,+ 


however, states, that on the Antisana, at a height of 18,141 ft., his 


companion, Don Carlos Montufar, bleeded heavily from the lips, and 
that during the ascent of the Chimborazo, every one suffered from 
bleeding of the lips and even the gums. . 

The effects here mentioned, which disappear in a healthy man 
almost simultaneously with his return to lower regions, are pot sen- 
sibly increased by cold, but the wind has a most decided influence for 

* Notices and remarks on this subject are to be found in “ Gleanings in 


Beience,” Vol. 1., p. 330 ; Gerard's * Koonawur ’* Hooker's “Himalayan Jour- 
nals,” Vol. IL, p. 413; Thomson's “ We Himalaya and Tibet,” p. 135 and 





+ Kileinere Schriften,” Vol. I., p- 148, 
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the worse upon the feelings. As this was a phenomenon = taal 
hitherto found mentioned by former observers, we directed our fF — 


cular attention to it, and remarked instances where fatigue ———— 
lutely nothing to do wath it, In the plateaux of the Karakoram, it 
Was a common occurrence, even for the sleepers in the tents, where — 
they might be considered as somewhat protected, to be waked up in 
the night with a heavy feeling of oppression, the entire disturbance’ a 
being traceable to a breeze, which had sprung up — the hours: of Ow 


rest. ° J 

The effects of diminished atmospheric pressure are — 
aggravated by fatigue. It is surprising to what g degree ft is possi- 
ble for exhaustion to supervene; even the act of speaking is felt to be 
a labour, and one gets as careless of comfort as of danger, 


— 


VI. LXxrs oF VEGETATION AND ANIMAL LIFE. 


1. Vegetation. 

In India, the vegetation is not limited by climate in the elevations 
existing ; the highest peaks, as the Dodabétta (8,640 ft.), in the Nil- 
giris, the most elevated plateaux are covered with trees, shrubs, and 
in fact a luxurious vegetation, not only along their slopes, but even 
on their top. 

In the Himdlaya, trees grow very generally up to heights of 11,800 
ft., and in most parts there are extensive forests coversng the sides of 
the mountains at but a little distance below this limit. Those forests 
are especially beautiful in the higher valleys of Kaméon and Garhval, 
in the Bhagirathi valley. | 

In Western Tibet, though we did traverse it in various directions, 
none of us found anything at all corresponding to a forest. Apricot 
trees, willows, and poplars are frequently cultivated on a large scale; 
poplars, inde@d, are found at Mangnang, in Gnéri Khorsum, still at 
a height of 13,457 ft.; but they are the objects of the greatest care 
and attemtion to the Lamas. . ‘ 

In the Kiin/iin, we found the trees on its northern side not to grow 
‘above 9,100 ft. On the northern side, we saw no trees at all; here 
the considerable height of the valleys we passed excluded them. 

In the Andes, trees end at aW®@hit 12,130 ft. ; in the Alps on an aver- 
age at 6,400 ft., isolated specimens occurring, however, above 7,000 ft- 
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The cultivation of grain coincides, in most cases, with the highest 
permanently inhabited villages ;: but the extremes of cultivated grain 
remain below the limit of permanent habitation. In the /7imdlaya, 
cultivation of grain does not exceed 11,800 ft, in Tibet 14,700 ft., 
and in the Avn/iin 9,700 ft. For the Andes, the limit is 11,800 ft. ; 
in the A/ps, some of the extremes are found near Tindelen, at a height 
of 6,630 ft., but the mean is about 5,000 ft. 

The upper mean limit of grass-vegetation is, in the Himdlaya, at 
15,400 it., in Western T'ibet at 16,500 ft. ; in the AKiimliin, grass is not 
found above 14800 it. 

Shrubs‘grow, in the Himdlaya, up to 15,200 ft., in Western Tibet, as 
high as 17,000 ft. On the plateaux to the north of the Karakoriim, 
shrubs are found at 16,900 ft., and, which is more remarkable, they 
occasionally grow there in considerable quantities on spots entirely 
destitute of grass. Asan example, I mention the Vohab Chilgine 
plateau (16,419 ft.) and Bashmalgitin (14,207 ft.) 

In the Kiinliin, the upper limit of shrubs does not exceed 12,700 
ft. ; above this height grass is still plentiful; and shrubs being here, 
as generally everywhere else, confined to a limit below the vegetation 
of grass, the range presents an essential contrast in this respect to the 
characteristic aspect of the Karakorim. 

In the Andes, shrubs grow up to 13,420 ft, in the Alps, their upper 
limit is at 8,00Q it. 

The very extreme limit of phanerogamic plants appeared in Tibet 
at the north-eastern slopes gf the Ibi Gimin pass, at a height of 
19,809 ft.; next in order came those of the Gunshankir peak, in 
Gn4éri Khérsum, at 19,237 ft. Inthe Himdlaya, the highest plants 
were found by us at 17,500 ft., on the slopes of the Jante pass, in 
Kamaon. 

In the Andes, Colonel Hall found the highest phanergegamic plants 
on the slopes of Chimborazo, at 15,769 ft., consequently 49040 ft, 
lower than the Ibi Gaimin plants in Tibef. 

In the Alps, my brothers found an analogous extreme on the south- 
ern slopes of the Vincent pyramide at 12,540 ft. 

2. Animal k/e. 
- Monkeys appear to frequent, in th imflaya, regions exceeding 
11,000 ft. in height ; the Semnopithecus schistaceus, Hodgs. ascending 
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higher than others. These monkeys, called “‘ Langirs” by the natives, 
have been frequently seen at 11 ,000 ft., while the fir-trees among: 
which they sported were loaded with —— This species: is 
not known in India, whilst the Macacus Khesug is met with in India, 
as well as in the Himalaya. 

In Western Tibet, and farther to the north, no monkeys have yet 
been found: Tigers ascend to 11,000 ft. in the Himalaya ; — are 
not, however, seen in Western Tibet or the Kinlin. 

Leopards may be met with, in the Himalaya and in Tibet, even at 
13,000 and 14,000 it. The lion, though intimatelyweonnected with 
the mythology of High Asia, has been forthcoming, im historical 
times, only in Kashmir. In India, the lion occurs at the present day 
only in Guzrait, and there only in very small numbers. 

Jackals were found by us in the Karakorim between 16,000 and 
17,000 it. Wolves are not known to frequent the Himalaya Proper, 
but they are found in Tibet, where we saw of traces of them in sand 
close to the Karakorim pass (18,345 ft.) 

arious species of beautiful wild sheep and thex, together with the 
Kyang and the wild yak, are met with in large herds on the highest 
plateaux between the Karakorim and the Kuüunlun. 

The cat is common in Tibet ; dogs are the companions of the Tibet- 
an shepherds, whom they follow over passes exceeding 18,000 it. 

Some species of Jats are seen in the Himalaya up, to 9,000 it.; and 
the Tibetan hare occurs even in heights exceeding 18,000 ft. 

Migratory birds are not known e° cross the Himélaya, as many 
birds of Europe cross the Alps. Doves were seen by us at very great 
heights in the Karakorim and Kinliin; this was the most surprising, 
as other birds were very rare. 

The domestic fowl has recently been introduced with great success 
by Gulab Sjngh into Balti, Ladak, and Niubra. 

Fisigs were found by us in some rivulets of Tibet exceeding 15,000 
ft. In the Alps they cannot live beyond 7,000 ft. 

Of reptiles we found snakes and saurians as high as 15,200 ft. In 
the Alps they go up to 6,000 ft., in the Pyrences to 7,000 tt. In the 
Andes, snakes were found by Sohinarda at about 11,500 ft. 

For butterflies we found. @ the Himalaya 15,000 ft., in Tibet and 
Turkistan even 16,000 it, as localities of permanent habitation. Bee- 
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tles probably follow the highest formation of grassy turf in the Hima. 
laya, as well as in the Andes and the Alps. Mosquitoes go up to 
8,500 ft.; and peepsees make themselves very troublesome during the 
rainy season as high ag 13,000 ft. 
The existence of infusoria seems as little — to limitation by 
height in High Asia, as in the Andes and Alps. In a few fragments 
which we chipped off from the rocks of the Ibi Gamin pass (20,459 
ft.) Prof. Ehrenberg of Berlin detected their presence, and found 
them not insignificant in quantity ; he discovered twelve species new 
to science. > 


. 
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Camp, near Myanoung, November 22nd, 1865. 
During a visit to Cafcutta a few months ago, Mr. Grote drew my 
attention to a sort of controversy which had been started at home, 
touching the habit, which fireflies were stated to exhibit occasionally, 
of a concurrent exhibition of their light, by vast multitudes acting in 
unison ; a statement which appeared to have been somewhat sceptical] , 
received, Mr, Grote does not appear td have ever a@vitnessed this 
phenomenon in Bengal, and questioned me if I had ever observed any 
confirmatory instance. Fireflies are tolerably well known, of course, 
to the resident in Bengal, but I had never there observed any snch 
habit among the countless fireflies, which form such fiery-like orna- 
ments to the shrubberies about Calcutta. In Pegu, however, I have 
witnessed the exhibition in question; myriads of fireflies emitting 
their light, and again relapsing into darkness, in the most perfect 
rythmic unison, I much regret, that I did not secure specimens, but 
the circumstances were as follows. I had halted my boat Sor the 
night, alongside a small clearing in the low lying tract of country, 
forming part of the Irawadi estuary (Delta), east of the Bassein 
river, where the water was salt, and the entire country ng@t more than 
a foot, if so much, above thefloodlevel. Night had closed in, and my 
servant, who brought in the tea, asked me to step out of my tent and 
see the fireflies which, he said, he had never seen the Tike of before. 
On stepping out of the tent, a truly” beautiful sight presented it- 
self. In front was the broad and deep river sweeping on, wvxre 
gorxws, with its indistinctly seen background of primeval forest on 
its opposite bank. Around me wasethe recently-formed clearing, with 
its two or three huts and my own camp, as the sole proof of man’s 
éccupancy, for miles and miles, but, for all the wildness and almost 
desolation of the scene, the bank on which I stood was a glorious 
spectacle, and those acquainted with the class of native servants 
will well understand that it must have been at once unusual and 
beautiful indeed to rivet the attention of a listless khitmutgar ! 
The bushes overhanging fhe water were one mass of fireflies, 
though, from the confined space available for them on low shrubs, the — 
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numbers may not have been actually more than are often congregated 
in Bengal. The light of this great body of insects was given out as I 
have said, in rythmic flashes, and, for a second or two, lighted yp the 
bushes in a beautiful manner; heightened, no doubt, by the sudden 
relapse into darkness which followed cach flash. These’ are the facts 
oi the case (and I may add, it was towards the end of the year), and 
the only suggestion I would throw out, to account for the unusual 
method of luminous emanation, is, that the close congregation of large 
numbers of insects, from the small space afforded them by the bushes 
in question, may have given rise to the synehronous emission of the 
flash, by the force of imitation or sympathy. 

Mr. Montgomery, of the Survey Department here, also fully corro- 
borates the habit of our Pegu fireflies simultaneously emitting their 
light, but adds, he has only remarked it under conditions similar 
to those described above, in low swampy ground. It still remains, 
therefore, to be decided if the insect is different from the ordinary one, 
or if, as I am inclined to think, the simultaneity is produced by sym- 
pathy and great crowding of individuals. 

Whil@ my pen is in my hand, I would add a few words on the 
address of Dr. J. E. Gray to the Zoological Section of the- British 
Association, printed at page 75 of the Notices and Abstracts appended 
to the Reporfoi the Association for 1864. 

The excellent remarks on the aim and arrangement of Public 
Museums will,“it is to be hoped, not escape the attention of those 
interested in Sir own Calcutta Museum, and the especial stress he lays 
on the exclusion of light from collections on spirits, is what L urgent- 
ly brought to the notice of the Society but a short time since, It is 
not, however, to this portion of Dr. Gray's address that I would now 
refer, but to the statement at page 82 that, “ the natives of India and 
of the islands of the Malayan Archipelago have brought into a semt- 
domesticated state various species of wild cattle, such as the Gyal, the 
Gour, and the Banteng.”” aad 

Of the first of these, the Gyal, we know that such is the case, bnt 
I should much like to know in what part of India or Malaynesia the 
Gour or the Banteng are “ semi-domesticated,” certainly, the feat has 


never been performed by any “ native of India,” of whose geography © 


and powers incurably lax notions appear to be stereotyped in England, 
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their claim to be viewed as semi-domesticated. In India, the — 
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from the ablest downwards. I — ct hh te 
pages of this Journal, to what instances Dr. Gray can —— 
fact js certainly novel to those in India. The Governor of R 
at the time of the last war, I am told, had a pair of Gour s aflic Pasi 
tame to be yoked i In a “cart, but this is quite insufficient ta— tab 


of rearing the calves is notorious. Tor 

Again, immediately before the passage I have quoted above, — 
Gray remarks, ‘“‘ In the lower and warmer region of Central and Sout od 
ern Asia, the Zebra has been completely domesticated.” — 

In the passage, Dr. Gray is alluding to wild species broucht sby 
man into a state of domestication, and I confess to some curiosity as 
to the wild stock of the domesticated Zebra. There i is, I fancy, some 
little confusion, however, in Dr. Gray's ideas here, as, on the previous 
page, he tells us, “‘ the oxen” “‘ are never found truly wild.” 

The distinction, too, which Dr. Gray draws (loc. cit.) between the 
‘truly domesticated”’ animals, the ox, the sheep, the horse, the camel, 
the dog and the cat, and the “‘ semi-domesticated,"’ as the buffalo, the 
goat, the pig, the rabbit, the reindeer, the yak &e., appef® forced 
and to a gr2at extent imaginary. 

» The distinction between these two classes of animals is more due to 
the efforts of the Breeder than to mere domestication, and J should have 
thought, that the highest triumphs of some of our rabbit fancies and of 
our breeds of pigs merited quite as much as our ** shéep”’ to be” con- 
sidered as “‘ trnly domesticated,” 1f thereby is intendef an tinnatural 
deviation from the wild stock, solely produced by the art of the 


Breeder. 
IT cannot enter at greater length on this most interesting question, 


-but I hope that some of the readers of this Journal who have perused 
Dr. Gray’s report, w {ll be able to furnish some explanation of the 
points indicated above. 

Another query I would ask is, to what race of Calotes mystaceus 
ean Gunther refer to, when he states that “an old male measures 
nearly 24 inches, the tail taking 19 inches?’’ Now Calotes mystaceus 
is common in Birma, and more than a score have passed through my 
hands, but no specimen that I ever saw attained to even 12 inches of 


total length ! 
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is a not two races or species here united, a smaller one from Birma, > 
and a larger one from Camboja or elsewhere sonth ? 

The type in the Paris Museum, Gunther says, is “ not full grown,” 4 
but it was from Birma, and is probably the size of ordinary Birmese bs 
specimens. : 

. ⸗ W. Tireosatp, Jr. 
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Russian Geographical Operations in Asta.— Communicated by Lieut.- 
Col. J. T. Warxen, &. £.* * 


[Received Sth March, 18664) 


TRANSLATION OF A Portion or tus **‘ Comets Kenpu DE LA Soctiré 
— IMPERIALE Géocrkarurque pe Russiz”’ ror 1864. * = ‘ 
—— —J 

© Tho, Soci nas never failed to profit by every — — — 

. has: presen’ itself, for extending. our geographical knowledge of 

the countries bordering on Central Asia; consequently, in the month * 

o> of Febraary last year, M. Severstow, a distinguislted Naturalist, ‘who 

as Becompanying an expedition into the countries beyond the Ili 
ae the Thou, was charged to collect information, with a view to 


; proparing a physico-geographical description of all the countries through 
— the expedition would pass. 
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= ra — or the two accompanying papers, one is a translation of a portion of the 
Le het ry eee « Gampte Rendu de la Sovidté Impériale CGéogrraphiqae de It ussic,” for the yoar | 
—8 18664, while » the otherds a translation from the dth- volume of the Journal of the 
1 bical Society foP 1864 ; 
are spolt as in the original French momoir. 
; ir: 
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. The Socicty has just been enriched by lighly interesting geo- : 
graphical materials, thanks to the cordial co-operation of its honorable 
members M. Milioutine, the Minister of War; M. Duhamal, the — 
Governor-General of Hastern Siberia, and Admiral Boutakow. : 

We have been furnished with a very intéresting manuscript chart 
- prepared by the®Staff Major. It represents, on a scale of 40 verstes 
(27 miles) to the inch, the southern portion of the Kirghiz Steppe, 
or, approximately speaking, the region between the Eastern shore of * 
the sea of Aral, and the Chinese frontier, extending from 76° to 102° * 
of longitude, and” from 40° to 50° of latitude, and comprising the 
northern half of the district called Touran. On this map we have the 
result of all the geographical operations of the past few years 
represented for the first time. Until now they had remained isolated, 
and almost unknown to the scientific world. They greatly modify ‘ 
the general geographical aspect of this region. There are now 
determined a sufficient number of astronomical points to serve as 
a basis for an exact cartographic representation of the region above 
mentioned. We must observe, however, that the fixed astronomical 
points are as yet very irregularly distributed. They are comparatively 
numerous in the western part of the map, along the road from Oren- 
burgh to the Syr-Daria, and along the lower course of that river, also 
along the Chinese frontier in the Eastern part of the map, but, about 
the middle, they are very sparsely scattered. 
We now pos8ess many orographic and hydrographic data, thanks 
to the military expeditions, and reconnoissances of 1864, and to the 
operations carried on for several years in the basin oi the Syr-Daria 
™ by Admiral Boutakow. These data serve to correct the hitherto 


confused notions of the countries situated within and around this 
region. We have also received more accurate information regarding 
the races that people these countries, their mode of life, their migra- 

- tions, the remains and traces of their ancient condition, and the 
possibility of their future civilization. We can here only point out the 
most salient geographical features of the mass of materials we have 
received, and of which the Society will ayail itself for its future publica- 
tions. The geographical position of alfthe region above mentioned 
will have to be considerably altered, nfore especially as to western 
Taoarkestan, and the Khanat of Khokan. For instance, Aouliéta,atown *° 
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of Khokan, ought to be — on — map, half * deg 
the south, and one degree towards the east ; the town of! 
least a degree and a hali towards the — &e. Simil r ] 
equally necessary for many other points. The eastern =e t 
region 18 essentially moentainous. The principal chain of mounta a 
is found to be a western branch of the Tian Chan: ; its direc ion. is” 
from east to west from the lake Issik Koul, down to the lower « course 

of the Syr-Daria; these mountains were vaguely known | : x the | 

general name of Karataou. They may be divided_ into three groups, Sz. 
the chain of the Kentchi-Alataonu, the chain called Ale idrowskai: ay — 
and that of Kazikourt. +, oe 

The Kentchi-Alataou consists of two parallel chains, which fo 
the northern bank of the Issik Koul ; they are separated (on the cant 
of the Issik Koul) from the Tian Gian by the Pass of San Tasch ; 
their greatest height is 14,000 feet. From this range, a lower range 
trends in a north-western direction, separating the waters of the Ili. 
from those of the Tchou. 

The second group, the Alexandrowskaia, or the Alataon-Kirghisnyn 
chain, whose summits are covered with perpetual snow, joins the first 
at the defile of Baoum, on the western extremity of the Issik-Koul ; 
thence it stretches due west towards Aouliéta, separating the river 
Tchou from the river Talas; its greatest height is 15,000 feet. To 
the west of this chain, other hills, rising not higher than 5000 or 6000 
feet, stretch as far as the Syr-Daria, following the direction of that 
river down to Djoulek, and forming, so to say, a prolongation of 
the Alexandrowskaia chain. It is to these hills that the name of 
mount Karataon, which has been wrongly given to the whole system 
of mountains in this country, properly belongs. 

Lastly, the third group forms the Kazikourt chain and lies to the 
south of the Alexandrowskaia, from which it is separated by the 
basin of Talas. The Kazikourt mountains appear to be a continn- 
ation of the principal branch of the Tian Chan; winding along the 
southern bank of the Issik- Koul, they fill the territory of Khokan 
with their southern ramifications. The disposition of these chains of 
mountains fixes the wvatersh@es of the basins of the Techou and the 
Syr-Daria, the two principal valleys of this country, lying almost 
parallel to each other. The valley of the Sy r-Daria trends, with many 
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—* windings, from the sonth-east to the north-west. The Tehou flows 
“S54 the same dircction. Conformably with the general disposition of 
the whole mountain system of this region, these great basins are 
much narrowed towards the east, near Issik Koul, where all the above 
mentioned ramifications of the Tian Chan are concentrated. It must 
* be observed, that the predominant direction of these chains of moun- 





. tilins, not only in this country, but in all mountainous parts of Central 
r Asia, is always to the north-east, We now have more accurate data 
a concerning the course of the Tchon, especially abont its various 
sourees, also its relation to the Issik Koul, from which it does not 
take its source, bat with which it is connected by its afiluent, the 

’ little river of Koutemalda. 

h The central portion of the basin of the Syr-Daria has been explored 
in detail, and with much snecess, thanks to the expeditions made 
during many years by Admiral Bontakow, who has quite recently 
communicated to us the general results of his enquiries, but especially 

P of his late explorations between Fort Perowsky, and the locality called 
Baildir Tougai. 
It is impossible to sect forth here all the accumulated data of these 

: countries, of Central Asia, but seeing the interest that they excite, we 

ust adda few more words about their population. It consists 
chiefly of nomadic. Kirghises, and a rather restricted number of 

Me ‘Khokans. Their — mode of life and degree of civilization correspond 

b- with those of the Kirghises who inhabit the country north of the 

. ‘Syr-Daria and the river Tehou. : 

le Tieir chief wealth consists in cattle, horses and camels. They 

also cultivate their land and sow wheat, barley and tobacco, 

— Aiter the military expedition of 1862, a great part of these KRirghise 

ss wanderers, from beyond the Tchou, passed imto.our territory. | 

3 To retain these tribes in subjection, the Khokans constructed forts, 
ie ealled Kourgans, in great numbers. Tho four chief ones were 
oe. Pichpek, Merké, Aouliéta, and Souzak. Aouliéta on the Talas 
| se (between the valley of the Tchou, and the chain of mountains: which 

f trend from Issik Koul towards * w * has an important position, 

<3 for it i is situated on the grand c 1 road from Tachkend and 
et an, towarsde the ———— of. Vernoi, Kouldja and — 
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regions of Central Asia to go to. China, — as tol 
branch of this road, which stretches towards the — 
junction ef the roads of Orenbourgh, Troitsk and Onfa, is ituated 
the town of Turkestan which encloses within its walls a sacred ed dif 

the mosque built over the tomb of Azret Sultan. 

Passing now to the topographical operations oxecntelate — 
ghise steppes of Siberia, we will mention the surveys that were effect 
on the western borders of China, under the direction of Colonel Babke € 
These operations embrace two distinct circles — — 
the Tarbagatai mountains, and the valley of the river Borokhondzir. — 
In the first of these circles, Captain Nifantiew of the Topographical — 
Corps, surveyed the region that is bounded on the west by the road * — 
which crosses the Khabar Assou Pass, and by the course of the siver: 
Tamyrysk ; on the south, by the chain of the Tarbagatar; on the cast, ) 
by the line of the Chinese posts, and on the north, by the Kitchkiné . 
Taou mountains, branches of the Manak, and of the Tarbagatai. This ‘ 
region includes an area of 5,270 square verstes. J 

In the country beyond the river Tchou, the topographers who 
formed part of the detachment with the expedition, surveyed the 
following localities. 1st, From the post of Kastek, by the pass of the 
same name, to the mouths of the little Kebin, and thence re- ascending 
the river Tchou, to the mouths of the great Kebin, then 40 everstes — 
of the lower course of this last river. Then again, from the mouths 
of the little Kebin, along the river Tchou, to the ford of Tchoumitch. 
All these surveys have been mapped on a scale of 250 sagénes (or 1 740 
feet) to the inch. 2nd, From the river Talas, crossing mount Kara Doura, 
to the river Tchotkala (Tehirtchik). 3rd, The marching roads along the 
valley of the Arys, and those from Tchemkent to Aouliéta, also from 
Tcholak Kourgen to Aouliéta, have been drawn on the scale of 5 
verstes to the inch. 4thly, Plans of the forts of Tokmak, Merke and 
Aouliéta have been drawn out, on ascale of 250 sagenes to the 
inch. 

“We have received from M. Bésae, the Aide-de-camp General, a 
map of the topographical —— executed and projected in,the 
country of Orenbourg, from The year 1861 to 1865, with a Memoir. 

The total survey is 17 G87 square verstes done in detail, and 3,% 28 
in hali detail ; 168,178 reconnoitered, and 2-,100 triangulated. During 
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a period of four years, the total amount of survey operations is 
212.019 square verstes. + 

These surveys embrace the following localities ; Ist, the two banks of 
the river Yany Daria; 2nily, the left bank of the Syr-Daria, from 
the fort Perowsky to Yany Kourgan, a destroyed fortress belonging 
‘to the Khokans, and thence to the place called Baildyr Tougai ; 4thly, 
the northern and southern slopes of the Karataou chain; 5thly, the 
mouths of the river Emba, and the Bay of the Caspian Sea at the 
mouth of this river. Among the newly made maps, the principal are, 
the map of the country of Orenbourg, on a scale of 50 verstes to 
the inch ; a new map of Central Asia and the country of Orenbourg, 

200 verstes to the inch; and 24 shects of a special map of this 
conntry, on a scale of 10 verstes. 

The Society is continuing the publication and translation of the wth 
Vol. of Ritter’s Geography of eastern Touran: M. Grigoriew is 
compiling and making the necessary additions for completing this 
work, and is carryingyon his labours with such activity, that we may 
look for the first part of his work during 1865. 

However short our account may seem of all the important geo- 
graphical operations in Asia, it is nevertheless sufficient to show that 


_» they embrace a large extent of this part of the world, and give rise to 





‘= —— of both local and general interest. The several expedi- 
ions and explorations, in which our Society has taken part, form an_ 
uninterrupted chain which extends along our <Asiatie frontier, from 
the Pacific Ocean to the CaspianSea; from the valley of the Onssouri 
and the peninsula of Corea to the Oust Ourt, Turkestan and Khoras- 
san. With the exception of some conflicts with the Khokans, our 
enterprises along the fgontier have been of a strictly peaceful, scienti- 
fie or commercial character, and our commerce has been considerably 
developed. These friendly relations are strengthened by an eyent 
of great importance which marks the past year, viz., the final pacifi- 
cation of the Caucasus, the point of onr Asiatic frontier that is 
nearest to Europe. 
We must now pass on to the hydrographic operations executed im 
the Caspian Sea, which have always greatly interested our Society. — 
> Last year, our honorable member, M. Pwachinzew, who is the chief 


of these operations, read ont to the Society, at a public mecting, 
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a ———— Memoir on the question of the varia . 
of the Caspian Sea. The same persons who carried — a * 

graphic operations in 1863, continued them in 1864. At the b vegin- 
ning of the year, the Surveyors were concentrated in the sou 
parts of the sea, between Bakow and Lenkoran, a region —* 
with rocks and volcanic islands. From January up to May, t] 
explored and fixed the positions of several isolated volcanic — 
whieh, as they undergo frequent change from the action of subter * — 
nean forces, often become very dangerous to navigators, wa aaa? * 
quently require frequent soundings and examinations. The materials 
thus collected, regarding this volcanic region, may some dwy serve as 8 
valuable contributions towards the composition of a complete — 
graph of this extremity of the Caucasus, 

In the month of May, the hydrographic expedition crossed — 
the eastern shore, between Tub-Karagane and the gulf of Karabougaz. 
During the subsequent five months, an extent of more than 200° 
_verstes was surveyed and sounded, chiefly between the isthmus of . 











: — lac and the gulf of Krasnovodsk, under the command of 


Lieut. Phillippow and Lieut. Dournew of the Pilot Corps. Sound- 
ings were also taken by Lieut. Onlsky, in the middle of the Caspian 
Sea, with an apparatus specially constructed for bringing up specimens” — 
of the different soils, and the fossil and animal life they contain, © “ty 

In June and July Captain Phillipow’s party explored the tntrance 
to the gulf of Karabougaz. At the same time, Lieut. Staritzki made 
some interesting observations on the speed of an uninterrupted current 
of water directing its course through the Gulf towards the Sea. 

The object of these observations was to determine the quantity of 
water which efiters the gulf of Karabougaz, andthe quantity of saline 
particles which is brought there. The exploration of the mouth of 
the Karabougaz will serve as a basis for a complete study of this 
interesting gulf. It is the opinion of M. Baer, the Academician, that 
this study will lead to a solution of the question regarding the varia- 
tions of saltness in the Caspian Sea. No one will doubt the economi- 
cal’ importance of this question, which is intimately connected with 
the future fisheries of the Caspian. The results of the hydrogra- 
phic operations are developing gradually, and are partly published, 
In addition to the maps ‘and plans of different parts of this sea 
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that have already appeared, a report of the astronomical and magnetic 
operations is being actually printed. | 
In speaking of the favourable results that have been obtained be tihe 
activity of our Society, we have not had the least intention to attribute 
it to one more than to another of its functionaries. Among us, 
individuals change and succeed each other so rapidly, that we cannot 
say the progress and strength of our institutions rest with them. It 
is the general conditions of our activity, and the liberal spirit by 
| which they are pervaded, that unite and attract a constant succession 
: of individual labourers. Besides the actual operations of the Society 
during the past 20 years, a vast amount of labour has been undertaken 
voluntarily, and without remuneration, by members*of the Society, 
as well as by strangers, in private and in official capacities. Such 
are the public lectures, which many of our colleagues have delivered 
without any remuneration, and which have attracted large audiences 
to our reception Halls. We need not mention, in this place, the 
number of persons who, during the past and many preceding years, 
have disinterestedly brought accounts of their labours to the Society. 
It is doubtless through the liberal spirit which unites and animates 
all our members and constitutes our strength, that this great amount 
Sef work has been accomplished. Religiously to preserve this spirit 
uld be our first duty, and our most sacred obligation. 
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TRANSLATION OF°A PORTION OF THR JourNAL or THe Russian Geo- 
ee GnapuicaL Society, Vou. rv. 1864. 
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At a meeting of the Society on the 2nd and 14th December, 1864, 


tion on the Syr-Davia, between Fort Perovski and Baildyr-Tugai 
(a locality in the Tashkened territory). In 1863 Rear Admiral 
| Boutakof steamed 538 miles up the Syr-Daria, from Fort Peroyski. 
Th officer has now explored, determined astronomically, and mapped 
— 1008 miles of that river's course, beginning from its mouth. He 
expresses his conviction that the river is navigable still higher up, 
2 ime for want of fuel, he could not this time proceed further. The 


the south-east as far as the parallel of 43° of latitude; thence it is 


— 1 — F 


Rear Admiral Boutakof read a paper on the subject of his last explora- 


; a general ascending direction of the river from Fort Perovski is towards 


— direet y to the south. es the whole distance of 638 miles, 
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from Baildyr-Tugai to fort Perovski, the river flows in a mag ice 
mass of water between depressed banks of an argilo-salinous a ‘ 
sandy character, for the most part inundated at high water; there 
was nowhere either a break in the banks, or a stone, for the observa- _ 
tion of the geologist. "The swamps, aiter the subsiding of the waters, — 
afford excellent pasturage whereon numerous Aouls of Kirghizes settle 
for the winter. In the midst of these meadow patches there occur 
here and there like islands, sand hillocks differing in height, from 30 
to 40 feet, and overgrown with tamarisk, &c. The dry argilo- 
salinous banks rise from 7 to 10 feet above the level of high water, 
and’are covered with tamarisk bushes with thorn (growing high and 
thick), and in sme places with the “ Turanga” and “ Djida.” Nearer 
to our own possessions, large tracts are covered with the “ Saxaul.”’ 
Vegetation is most abundant on the islands, many of which are two 
miles long. Upon these the “ Djida’” grows 4 fathoms high, and the 
thickness of the “ Turanga’’ reaches 10 inches in diameter, Almost 
all the islands are covered with a dense, almost impassable brushwood, 
where the Kirghizes declare there are tigers, drawn thither in pursuit 
of wild boars. The breadth of the river is from 150 to 400 fathoms; 
the depth from 5 to 5 and 6 fathoms; the current ran at a speed of 
7 verstes (43 miles) an hour, the average being from 44 to 6-verstes (3 
or 4 miles) ; the water was of a dirty yellow colonr, but when allow 

to settle, was very soft and agreeable to the taste. Admiral Boutakof 
found no evidences of a settled life throughout the whole of the river's 
course. Patches of soil, cultivated by the poorest of the Kirghizes, 
occurred at extremely rare intervals; and these were irrigated by 
water from canals replenished by hand from the river. The Kirghizes 
gencrally sow millet, sometimes barley, water-melons, and musk 
melons in their fields. There are two principal reasons for the absence 
of population along the banks of this river: firstly, the absolute want 
of any guarantee for personal security and for the protection of 
property and labour in the face of perpetual disturbances in Turkestan, 
Tashkend and Khokan ; and secondly, the greater advantage of settling 
along the rivalets running from the Kara-tau mountains ; these afford 
better facilities for irrigation than the Syr-Davria, which inundates — 
and washes away its banks, and consequently clemands an enormous 
amount of labour for the construction and maintenance of the necessary 
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embankments. This splendid water-course, navigable to Fort Djulek 
(the extreme eastern fort on the Syr-Daria line of frontier) which would 
be a picturesque feature in any other place, is surrounded by a bleak 
desert, and is now only occasionally enlivened by migrating hordes of 
Kirghizes, whereas the remains of the ancient towns of Otrar (where 
Tamerlane died) and of Tunent (destroyed by Tamerlane) which were 
seen by Admiral Boutakof, and the traces of a once extensive system 
of irrigation surrounding the ruins of these places, and oceurring also 
in many other parts, are evidences of a once numerous, industrious, and 
settled population. The shores of the Syr-Daria, above and below Fort 
Djulek, puesent a striking contrast. Above Djulek is a howling desert ; 
below, and particularly commencing from Fort PerovsRi, all is life and 
activity along the banks. Corn fields and melon fields oceur conti- 
nually, with populous Aouls of well-appointed tents, animated by the 
presence of herds of cattle. The Kirghizes assemble by hundreds to 
_ dig fresh canals for irrigation. Vast tracts of swamp and reeds, which 
were impassable in 1848, have been protected by embankments 
against the overflowing of the river and converted into corn fields 
which now engage the labour of thousands: and all this is exclusive 
‘ of the localities within 50 or 100 miles of our Forts, especially the 
neighbourhood of Fort No. 1, where, in the excellent gardens surround- 
ing the Cossack settlements, grapes are grown, and cotton has been 
sown not without success. Kirghizes and sometimes Karakalpaks 
constantly migrate from the Khivan territories to the lands under 
Russian protection, so that they at length find themselves cramped 
for space. The Khivan and Khokandian forts which stood on the 
grounds now occupied by the Russians, were the centres of the most 
merciless and barbarous persecution. The Russian forts, on the other 
hand, are now guarantees for security, and serve to promote traflic and 
. the general \ well-being of the natives. 

The advent of the Russians did certainly produce a most beneficial 

crisis in the condition ef the Kirghizes of the Syr-Daria. 

. | Within 8 miles of Baildyr-Tugai, Admiral Boutakof’s highest 
| rit, of ascent, there are the ruins of a small Khokandian fort, Bair- 
eon, demolished, according to Kirghiz tradition, about 100 years 
ago. At a distance of 40 miles higher up, on the left bank, are the 
— of theifown « of Tunkat (rased by Tamerlane). This place is 
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now called Tskilleh, after 4 saint of that name whose tomb is close 
by. — . 
There are more Kirghicas grouped about Tunkat than — 
entire extent of country traversed by Admiral Boutakof; and to all 5 
appearances these were opulent, being possessed of immense studs 
of horses and camels, and of droves of horned cattle and sheep. 
Above that place, 7. ¢. nearer to Tashkend, he fell in with two rich . 
migrating Aouls, one encamped by the side of the river. | 
Descending the Syr towards the river Arys, an open space becomes 
visible beyond the zone of reeds, at 4 or 5 miles from the river, 
studded with clayey sand mounds that are covered with a scanty 
and low brushwood. Some of these mounds are evidently artificial, 
On a sort of tableland, within 7 miles in a direct line, and almost 
due north from the mouth of the Arys, are seen the remains of what 
may have been the citadel of the ancient town of Otrar. 
From the mouth of the Arys to the little fort of Uteh-Kaynk, 
abandoned two or three years ago by the Khokandians, and built on 
a marshy soil, the distance is 843 miles. The character of the river 
here is still the same, the same bends and islands, the same depressed 
banks, mostly flooded, the same vegetation along the shores and on 4 
the islands. The forts Utch-Kayuk, Din-Kurgaon, Yang-Kurgaon, 
Djulek and Ak-Mechet, (now fort Perovski), Kumysh-Kurgaon, Chin- 
Kurgaon, and Kash-Kurgaon (the three latter beloy fort Perovski,) 
were the rallying points of the Khokandians, for the subjugation of 
the Kirghizes, and the centres for the collection of tribute and the 
general merciless oppression of that people. Yang-Kurgaon, raised 
by the Khokandians in 1857, and Din-Kurgaon, erected in 1860, were 
the last points of Khokandian resistance against the spread of Russian 
influence ; here also the last attempts were made by the Khekandians 
to retain under their yoke the Kirghizes who passed over in masses 
to place themselves under our protection. Yang-Kurgaon fell in 1860 ; 
to the Russian arms; Din-Kurgaon in 1861. Utch-Kayuk is the 
nearest place to the town of Turkestan; it was visible from the 
river, being situated in a hollow of the foreland of the Kara-tau 
monntains. 
The only affluents of the Syr seen by Admiral Boutakof are the 
rivers Arys and Sauran-Su, falling into the Syr ‘its right bank 
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opposite the An-djar settlement, 83 miles below Utch-Kaynk; other 
rivers emerge from the Kara-tau mountains, namely the Tuitchke 
whereon Turkestan is situated, the Karaichik, 6 miles lower down, 
and the Sart-Sa; these do not reach the Syr;Daria, but lose them- 
selves in the marshes formed by its inundations. 

. Below Utch-Kayuk the country at first is inundated, and large 
wet meadows, or more correctly morasses, extend along both banks of 
the river, but further on, especially on the right bank, land is firmer. 

- Nearer Djulek the trees on the banks are higher and thicker than 
along the whole remaining portion of the river's course. In the 
immediate evicinity of this Fort, there is a very pretty avenne of tull 
and thick willows, looked upon by the MKirghizes as a sanctuary 
(Aulie). 

Between Djulek and fort Perovski the banks are generally firm and 
salinous, but not elevated. The “ Saxaul’” is very abundant at the 
Kasakty-Syra, Chagouon and Kushsant settlements, and” opposite 
Burinbai. The islands and the continuing banks are covered with 
the “ djida,”’ “ turanga,” and occasionally with willows, and the 
margins are usually clothed with high dense thorn and reeds. Sandy 


⸗ hillocks occur beyond the saline plains, and in many places Kirghiz 
tombs and the remains of long neglected irrigating canals are met 
with. 


From the 14th, July, when the expedition was proceeding upwards 
and was within 67 miles of Utch-Kayuk, the waters were visibly 
; subsiding, and daily decreased, though the heat continued to be great, 
up to 30° R. in the shade. This was doubtless owing to the exhaus- 
tion of the supply of snow which accumulates on the mountains, 
where the river takes its rise. At fort Perovski the water began to 
fall only from the 30th of J uly, and at Fort No. 2 from the 5th of 
| of August (N. 5). 
. - Notwithstanding that Admiral Boutakof's expedition had to halt 
at night close to marshy lands, there were no cases of ague, anid 50 
far as he was able to judge, the climate on the Syr-Daria, in its upper 
as in its lower course, was healthy, His astronomical observations 
disclose great inaccuracies in this portion of the map of Central Asia 
which is founded on the determinations by the Persian Missionaries 
sof the 18th cenfftry, | 
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1866.] Geology of the Western Himalaya, &e, a 
The communication made by Admiral Boutakof, who has” ane ee 


_ distinguished himself by many years of labour in this region, was 


listened to with great attention, and received with great en hu —S F 
We could not give here more than the mere outlines of the paper, 
which he ts now preparing for the press, and which will appear w th 
a map of the Syr-Daria. Titre is no doubt that Admiral Boutakof’ J— 


work will be an agreeable acquisition for modern geographers. ‘py 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Of all the great chains of mountains on onr Planet, the most 
stupendous is, singularly enough, the least known to the ceologist. 
Many fossils have indeed been collected by travellers in the Himalaya, 
and a few have been determined ; but satisfactory sections and careful 
descriptions are very scarce, and it has not yet been fggnd practicable 
to attempt any general grouping and arrangement of the rocks and 
beds of these mountains. Jacquemont’s researches in Kashmir have 
not, I believe, much advanced our knowledge of the geology of the 
country. Mr. Vigne was no geologist, and his observations were not 
sufficiently accurate for scientific purposes; the same remarks apply, 
more or less, to most visitors who have published what they saw 
amongst the higher ranges. Captain R. Strachey, R. B. in his papers 
on the geology of the Himalaya, between the Sutlej and the Kali 
rivers, gives & map and two sections which are of great interest; they 
do not, however, refer to tho portion of the Himalaya which I have 
studied, and they leave yet a vast field for more precise investigations, 
I regret not haying been able to consult Capt. H. Strachey’s paper 
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on the physical geography of Little Thibet, and Dr. Thompson's work 
on the same country ; neither have I had the benefit of Mr. Medlicott's 
Memoir on the southern ranges of the Himalaya, between the rivers 
Ganges and Ravee, nor any of the other papers which have been 
written on the Sub-Himalayan ranges. . 

Of the geology of Kashmir especialfy, I believe that very little 
indeed has ever been published, and that not even a geological horizon 
has been discovered, Mr, Vigne and Dr. A, Fleming reported having 
found in Kashmir ‘ Nummulitic limestone disturbed and calcined by 
greenstone ;"" this was an error of some importance, as it gave a false 
datum from which to fix the age and relations of the Azoic rocks. 
Dr. A. Fleming, in his report on the Geological Structure of the Salt 
Range, published in Selections from Public Correspondence of the 
Punjab Administration, Vol. II. 1855, has the following passage :— 

“From Kashmir, too, Mr. Vigne obtained limestone containing 
“nummulites, This we have seen in situ on the side of a mountain 
“at the upper end of the Manus Bal lake, where it is much disturbed 
“and calcined by greenstone. It probably forms the summit of 
“many of the higher hills on the northern side of the Kashmir valley, 
“a district fraught with interest to the geologisjand hitherto quite 
** unexplored.” 

When I arrived at Srinuggur, Mr. Drew, who had visited Manus 
Bal, showed me some specimens of the limestone of that locality, and 
expressed a doubt about the markings seen on the rock being nummu- 
lites ; he consiglered their markings to be the result of crystallisation 
and weathering; but I could not accept this view, and regarded 
the little marks as indications of organisms. I was unwilling to 
believe that Dr. A. Fleming could possibly have made a mistake 
about numinulites, after the experience he had had of their appearances 
in the Salt Range and the Bunnoo district; and, as Mr, Drew ac- 
knowledged gpat he was not familiar with the nummulitic formation, 
and the specimens shown me were very bad and ill-preserved, indeed 
merely faint marks in a coarse limestone, I temporarily admitted 
Dr. Fleming's view. I was, at the time, unable to visit Manus Bal, 
or to absent myself a single day from_ Srinuggur, Owing to great 
sickness amongst the visitors ; but I had the good luck to discover 
abed of fossiliferous Limestone and shales within a few miles of 
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Sninuggur. These beds were near enough to enable me to rideto 
them in a few hours, and I soon found that they contained the same 
forms as were known to occur in the dressed blocks of limestone | 
(obtained from Buddhist ruins) of which the river-walls and river- · 
stairs of Srinuggur are built, and I also found the remains of one of 
the antique quarries near thy favourite locality. Ultimately, the 9 
rocks reported to be nummulitic were found to be earboniferons, and 

the so-called nummulites, rings of Encrinite-stems ; the volcanic rocks E 
were also ascertained to be palwozoic in age and not intrusive. (See i, 
para. 53, where the Manus Bal limestone is described in detail.) é . 

To my friend, Captain Godwin-Austen of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey, I owe my best thanks. I had wished that this paper 
might have been written in conjunction with that gentleman, and it 
would have been well for the reader, if it had been so; but as Capt. 
Austen went to Bhotan and I to Bunnoo, such a hope had to be 
abandoned. 

In drawing up the map, I have used for its topography whatever 
materials J could procure, but I have not had the benefit of many 
recent discoveries and surveys. The compilation was made from works 
of very different v . Kashmir, Hazara and the British Trans-Indus 
districts are, I believe, tolerably accurate; the Salt Range is less so; 
whilst the Korakoram Chain, the Hindoo Koosh, Kaffiristan, Chitral, 
Kabul, ctc. only lay claim to give a general outline and direction of the 
ranges, valleys and rivers. About the Hindoo Koosh, I much regret 
not having been able to avail myself of the maps of Kaffirstan lately 
published in the office of the Surveyor General of India. 

It may appear, on seeing how little of the Afghan mountains is 
geologically coloured, that there was no necessity of extending the 
map as far as the Hindoo Koosh, but I hope that the advisability 
of having sketched in this chain will be acknowledged, aiter reading 
the fourth chapter of this memoir. 

The geology of the map is partly from my own observations and 
partly from information obtained from friends amd travellers; I have 
endeavoured to enter nothing which did not appear pretty certain. 
T have been able tg sift satisfactorily a good deal of the information 
obtained, by means of specimens which were cither shown or given 
to me. 
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on the physical geography of Little Thibet, and Dr. Thompson's work 
on the same country ; neither have I had the benefit of Mr, Medlicott’s 
Memoir on the southern ranges of the Himalaya, between the rivers 
Ganges and Ravee, nor any of the other papers which _have been 
written on the Sub-Himalayan ranges. = 
Of the geology of Kashmir especially, I believe that very little 
indeed has ever been published, and that not even a geological horizon 
has been discovered. Mr. Vigne and Dr. A. Fleming reported having 
found in Kashmir ‘ Nummulitic limestone disturbed and caleined by 
greenstone ;"’ this was an error of some importance, as it gave a false 
datum from which to fix the age and relations of the Azoic rocks. 
Dr. A. Fleming, in his report on the Geological Structure of the Salt 
Range, published in Selections from Public Correspondence of the 
Punjab Administration, Vol. II. 1855, has the following passage :— 
“From Kashmir, too, Mr. Vigne obtained limestone containing 
“nummulites. This we have seen in situ on the side of a mountain 
“at the upper end of the Manus Bal lake, where it is much disturbed 
“and calcined by greenstone. It probably forms the summit of 
“many of the higher hills on the northern side of the Kashmir valley, 
- ‘a district franght with interest to the geologist,and hitherto quite 
** unexplored.” 
When I arrived at Srinuggur, Mr. Drew, who had visited Manns 
Bal, showed me some specimens of the limestone of that locality, and 
expressed a doubt about the markings seen on the rock being nummu- 
lites; he consigered their markings to be the result of crystallisation 
and weathering; but I conld not accept this view, and regarded 
the little marks as indications of organisms, I was unwilling to 
believe that Dr. A. Fleming could possibly have made a mistake 
about nummulites, after the experience he had had of their appearances 
in the Salt Range and the Bunnoo district ; and, as Mr. Drew ac- 
knowledged at he was not familiar with the nummulitic formation, 
and the specimens shown me were very bad and ill-preserved, indeed 
merely faint marks in a coarse limestone, I temporarily admitted 
Dr. Fleming’s view. I was, at the time, unable to visit Manus Bal, 
; or to absent myself a single day from _Srinuggur, Owing to great 
rn sickness amongst the visitors ; but 1 had the good luck to discover 
) abed of fossiliferous Limestone and shales within a few miles of 
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Srinuggur. These beds were near enough to enable me to rideto 
them in a few hours, and I soon found that they contained the s Ane . + 
forms as were known to occur in the dressed blocks of limestone 


(obtained from Buddhist ruins) of which the river-walls and river- 
stairs of Srinuggur are built, and I also found the remains of one of 
the antique quarries near thy favourite locality. Ultimately, the 
rocks reported to be nummulitic were found to be carboniferous, and 
the so-called nummulites, rings of Encrinite-stems ; the volcanic rocks 
were also ascertained to be palwozoic in age and not intrusive. (See 

para. 53, where the Manus Bal limestone is described in detail.) 

To my friend, Captain Godwin-Austen of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey, I owe my best thanks. I had wished that this paper 
might have been written in conjunction with that gentleman, and it 
would have been well for the reader, if it had been so; but as Capt: 
Austen went to Bhotan and I to Bunnoo, such a hope had to be 
abandoned, 

In drawing up the map, I have used for its topography whatever 
materials J could procure, but I have not had the benefit of many 
recent discoveries and surveys. The compilation was made from works 
of very different valyes. Kashmir, Hazara and the British Trans-Indus 
districts are, I believe, tolerably accurate; the Salt Range is less so; 
whilst the Korakoram Chain, the Hindoo Koosh, Kaffiristan, Chitral, 
Kabul, ete. only lay claim to give a general outline and direction of the 
ranges, valleys and rivers. About the Hindoo Koosh, I much regret 
not having been able to avail myself of the maps of Waffirstan lately 
published in the office of the Surveyor General of India, 

It may appear, on seeing how little of the Afghan mountains is 
geologically coloured, that there was no necessity of extending the 
map as far as the Hindoo Koosh, but I hope that the advisability 
of having sketched in this chain will be acknowledged, aiter reading 
the fourth chapter of this memoir. 

The geology of the map is partly from my own observations and 
partly from information obtained from friends and travellers; I have 
endeavoured to enter nothing which did not appear pretty certain. 
T have been able tg sift satisfactorily a good deal of the information 
obtained, by means of specimens which were cither shown or given 
to me. 
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T have added a few sketches of fossils which, I hope, will be found 
sufficiently well done to enable the organisms to be easily recognized. 
The forms sketched are those which have appeared to me most . 
characteristic of the beds met with. 


* 
The two parts of which this paper consists are nearly separate 


memoirs. In the first, chapters 1 and 2, a description of the mountains 
of Kashmir is given in some detail. Im the second theoretical views 
are discussed; but as Kashmir is merefy a small portion of the 
Himalaya, it was found impossible to understand many fossils without . 
taking such general views as referred to the whole mass of the 
ehain; amd, further, as the Himalayan chain is supposed by me to be 
intimately connected with the Afghan mountains, these mountains . 
had also to be considered. In order to be intelligible, it became ‘ 
therefore necessary to write a cursory survey of the Afghan-Himalayan * 
regions ; this is done in the 3rd chapter. It is of cours¢ very superficial 
and incomplete ; yet I hope that it may not be without some interest. 
On the data furnished by the first three chapters, the hypotheses 
alvanced in the fourth are based. 

I have not entered into many details on the eocene and miocenc 
formations (except incidentally), as it would havegengthened to undue 
proportion this already too long paper; these formations deserve to 
be studied by themselves. The same remarks apply to the Jurassic 
and Saliferian rocks. In chapter 3, however, a few words will be 
found on the nature and relations of these beds. The principal object 
of this paper, in its descriptive portion at least, has been a study of 
the older rocks, viz. Silurian and carbonifcrous, together with the 
voleanic and metamorphic rocks, 

I trust that the many imperfections and errors which cannot fail to 
occur in a memoir of this nature, will not be too severely criticised. 
My exeuse,is that this paper was prepared at one of the ont-posts of 
the Panjab Montier, where I had not the usual assistance of a Museum . 

and a Library. Such as it is, [hope that it may not be without 
interest to some of the members of the Sovicty who are fond of 
| geological researches. ‘ 
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Cuarrer I.—F¢lstone and Porphyry. — — 
The mountains South-West, South and West of Cashinér.. 3 aoe" 


Baramoola is a small gity, well known to the tourist in Oustiindes | 
and to the pedestrian coming from Murree ; it is a haven of rest, for * 
here boats may be hired to take him to Srinagar, the very heart of 
the valley, From the heights above the town the traveller gets his: — 
first view of the celebrated vale, and in the spring of the year it is | 
difficult to imagine any more beautiful landscape than it affords. It 
is here also that disappointment or enthusiasm commences, according 
to the traveller’s disposition: for to many Cashmir is an soverrated 
land, whilst to the scientific man, to the artist or the antiquarian it is 
a mine of great wealth. 

The town is built at the foot of a hill which has a direction west 
to east, and is cut in two to give a passage to the river Jheelam. It 
is approximatively in N. Latitude 31° 13’ and BE. Longitude 74° 23’. 

Its southern view is limited by a small hill, the Atala, and on °® 
the west a mountain of 8,467 feet, the Shumalarum, also confines 
the horizon. Thus, placed in a cradle of hills, on the banks of the 
Vedusta, it has a pickuresque aspect, a damp cold climate, a celebrity 

for rain and storms, and a great name for earthquakes. 

The hills at the foot of which Baramoola is built are the extreme 
eastern extension of the great Kaj Nag Range, which, proceeding 
from E. to W. for 20 miles, bifurcates into a huge north-westerly 
branch (which I shall leave alone for the present, as I know nothing 
about it), and a seuthern branch which, proceeding 5. 5. W., divides 
again, one arm going west towards Mozofferabad, w hilst the other, 
the Kiren or Kirna range, crosses the river at Ori (or rather the river 
crosses it) to be continued with the Kandt range in the direction of 


the Pir Punjal chain. " 
29. The whole range of hills near Baramoola dips JS. by a few 


degrees E., and in describing the rocks from 5. EK. to N. W., we shall 
therefore proceed from the more superficial to the deepest. 

On the left bank of the river, we find a clinkstone or felstone of a 
dark grey colour and slaty texture, and an appearance as if it had been 
drawn while in a viscid state. It has a sandy feel to the hand; it 
breaks into long narrow flags having a close resemblance to pieces of 
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pine wood which have been cut and prepared for burning, and have 
weathered grey by exposure. It has a well marked stratification, 
which is cut obliquely to its plane by a slaty cleavage which forms with 
it an angle of about 113°. It has also a series of parallel joints, 
about 2 or 3 feet apart, and which cut the stratification at right angles 
but form with the cleavage an angle of 67°. The joints are usually 
lined by a coating of quartzite, and both quartzite and felstone are 
occasionally stained by iron. 

The felstone appears to be entirely composed of elongated and 
flattened granules of felspar or albite, which has a sub-vitreous lustre 
when closely examined ; it has a dark bluish-grey colour, but weathers 
ash-grey and even dirty white and some pieces which are very fissile, 
assume somewhat the silky appearance of amianthus. The colour of 


the paste appears to be due to augite; this, by decomposition, lets free * 


a certain quantity of iron which causes the stirfaces of cleavage and 
stratification to be covered by a powdery, rusty incrustation. Sparingly 
disseminated in the mass are seen minute fusiform nodules of dark 
shining augite; these nodules are never crystalline. Some strata 
are extremely thin-bedded, like sheets of paper, and fallto pieces very 
easily, ultimately decomposing into a brownish earth, Other strata 
present an alternation of very thin laminew of ngarly white and dull 
albite, and a dark grey shining mixture of felspar and augite, so that, 
when the rock is broken vertically, it appears striped white and grey. 

8. The above beds dip 5S. and a few degrees E., with an angle of 
GO° near the Atala hill, but the angle diminishes as we go towards 
the N. W., being no more than 45°, near the reper at Baramoola, 
For two miles along the left bank of the Jheelum, this felstone was 
observed with, here and there, a band of amygdaloid interbedded, 
But I made too superficial an examination of the Atala to enter here 
into detail Crossing the river to the right bank, we find that felstone 
also forms the hills which overhang Baramoola, Just over the city, 
it is similar to that of Atala, but as we proceed towards the N. W, 
and therefore see deeper beds, the character of the beds changes 
considerably. ‘There is a beginning of separation of the minerals of 
the felstone, the dull white albite forming by itself innumerable 
penicilli having the shape of extremely clongated spindles which 
are imbedded in the grey felspathic paste. The rock has still, 
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however, a well marked stratification which is rendered very conspicu- 
ous by the white penicilli being parallel to it. There are also 
cleavage and joints as before, but a great deal “more quartz in the 
latter. — 

The next beds; lower down, are much lighter in colour and more 
compact in structure. The paste is ash-grey, felspathic and dull - 
looking, but instead of the penicilli noted before, we have here regular | 
almond-shaped masses of white saccharine albite, usually about one | 
inch long and two-tenths of an inch across, but often made larger — 
and with the albite in the state of a fine incoherent sand. Then 
rocks, like the one with penicilli, but bluer in tint and interbedded with 
 amygdaloidal greenstone and felspathic ash, containing oval nodules 
of angite, extend to the west, as far as the Shumalarum which they 
appear to entirely compose. | 

The angle of dip, %n the right bank of the river, is again very 
great, being about 60°, and the beds are a good deal faulted. One 
fault has a direction N. E.—S. W. and the river runs in it at © 
Baramoola. It is continued in a ravine on the right bank of the 
river, about a mile below the town. The angle of dip is not the 
same on both sides’ of the fault, and there has been a slight down-throw 
on the south. The Jheelum, while in the fault, is narrow but 
navigable ; at the ravine, it turns suddenly to the south} quitting the 
fault and passing over a band of rock which stretches from W. to E., 
thus forming a small rapid. From this place to Ori, where the 
Jheelum enters the Sub-Himalayan tertiary sandstones, the Vedusta 
follows its course across the much up-tilted beds of felstone, changing 
sts character of a winding, placid, broad and shallow river into that 
of a boiling, rapid, deep and narrow torrent, and forming, as it were, a 
succession of small falls and cascades all the way down. The thick- 
ness of the felstone near Baramoola is cnormous. I can form but a 
mere appreciation, not having followed the beds sufficiently far to 
the west ; but I am certain that it is much above 5,000 feet. 

4. The following section (marked I. on the map) is merely a 
diagram to enable the reader to understand the position of the beds. 


It is oblique and not at right angle to the dip. 
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A. Dark grey felstone, slaty, stratified and with o cleavage and 
joints. Fusiform, elongated, minute granules of auyite. Many 
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B. Felstone like A, interbedded with strata of felspathic ash - 
J V 


C. Rough trachytic clinkstone or felstonc, breaking in — 
slab? terminated by oblique, clean joints generally lined with 
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4 D. Bluish grey felspathic — with —— penicilli of : 
| white powdery albite,. ewes ——“ 600 


E. Pale grey felspathic HAR with masses of 
albite, either powdery or compact and sacchurine. Beds of 
5 ee 


F. <A succession of beds similar to D. and E. interstratified with bands of 
amygdaloid and of felspathose ash containing oval nodules of augite. 

- This rock appears to form the whole of the Shumalaram, and was seen, 
| as far as I could see, towards the west, 
| G. Shumaluarum, 8467 ft. 
H. River Jheelam or Vedusta. 

I. Baramoola. 

J. The dotted liwe is the Atala. 

K. Lacustrine Clay and Boulders. 
. 5. The rocks, which I have endeavonred to describe, are continued 
1 along both banks of the Jheelum as for as the fort of Ori, about twenty 
| five miles south of Baramoola. Following them on the left bank, 
(Murree Road) we first cross the Atala, and can observe, near 
the village of Mihrur, very fine narrow slabs of felstone, twelve feet 
long, used @s raiters to support a roof over a holy well or spring. 
Proceeding S. W. we cross a small marshy valley, and near the’ 
village of Ghant Mullah we mieet a succession of spurs directed 
. towards the N. W., and which are the extreme north-western 
7 extension of the Pir Punjal Chain. These spurs are also made up 
completely of felspathic flagstone, identical to that which I have 
described above, but thie dip and strike of the beds are different 
from that of the beds near Baramoola: the dip is W. with a 
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very high angleg but the rock is much” decomposed, the ve. 
rich, and little is seen until we reach Nausherra. Thence, t 
are well exposed, forming lofty cliffs over the path, of a grand a 
picturesque aspect ; they are often quite vertical and seldom form. 
angle with the horizon“of less than 85°. But the same force which _ 
has made those strata stand on end, has also broken them — — 
wheeled round enormous sections of the beds. Even a superficial — | 
examination shows that portions of the hills, some thousands of — ee 
yards bong, caught as it were between two faults and thus set — 3 
in their movements, have been made to rotate on themselves, the “i 
strike changing its direction from a few to ninety degrees. Thus, 7 
near Buniar, the strike is N.—S.; a little further south it is W.—E. ; es 
four miles before we get to Ori it is W. 15° N.—E. 15° 8. and the dip 
is southern and only 45°. At Ori the strike is again about N. W.— 
S. E. and the dip nérthern and 80°. But it is often difficult to see the 
stratification in these laminated rocks, as cleavages and joints are 
generally better marked than the-stratification. The general strike 
however, is from N. a few degrees W., to S. a few degrees E., and the 
dip is northern, 

Between Nausherra and Ori, the felstone presents several ap- 
pearances. The bulk of the hills is made up ef a pale grey and 
extremely laminated felstone, having much the appesrance of slate, 

eand being crossed by numerous veins of opaque quartz. These 
veins are sometimes so thick that they form bands of quartzite. 
Near Ori, some beds are seen having the appearance of metamorphic 
chloritic slates. Others are made up of very thin-bedded felstone of an 
earthy appearance, and are wonderfully wavy and crimpled, whilst the 
beds above and below them are but gently undulated. It appears 
probable that these thin-bedded layers were deposited by water 
during periods of voleanic inaction, and that when the covering 


a ee 





felstone contracted in cooling, the aqueous deposit was gathered in 
zigzag folds, They ought, therefore, to be considered either as an ash 
arranged by water, or as a laterite derived from the surface of decom- 
posing felstone, and having the same composition as its parent rock, 

6. About half way between Buniar and Ori, is a small Buddhist 
ruin concealed by brambles And wild roses, and built of a dark grey 
rough trachy-dolerite. This rock was obtained from a thick band 
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which is well seen close to the ruin. It is divide into somewhat 
prismatic blocks by joints; it is generally compact, but sometimes 
scoriaceous, and it appears to have had some influence on the cooling 
of the felstone above and below it, this being much more compact 
near the trachy-dolerite, and becoming gradually more laminated and 
slaty as we get further off. I cannot say whether the trachy-dolerite is 
intrusive, or interbedded; but it is perfectly conformable to the felstone. 

7. At Ori, we find a small valley sunk between high mountains 
and crossed by a tolerably big ravine and by a torrent flowing from U 
the S. E. to N. W. This torrent divides the hills on the S. W. which 
are miocene sandstones and shales, from the monntains on the B. and 
N. E. which are volcanic. The Jheelum describes a semi-circle 
round the extremity of the Kiren range, the beds of which cross the ’ 
river to be continued with those of the Kandi or Kanda Range, which 
are the link between the Kirna Range and the Pif Punjal Chain. The 
river runs for a little while between the volcanic rocks of the Kirna 
and the miocene sandstones, but it very soon leaves this bed, and 
cutting a canal through the tertiary sandstones and clays, bids farewell 
for ever to rocks of a voleanic origin. 

8. Iwill not enter into a description of the tertiaries in this 
paper, though we shall have to see much of them incidentally, but 
as it has been said and written by many persons that the miocene sand- 
stones and clays dip under the volcanic felstone (generally described as ® 
metamorphic schists or quartzose mica-slate), | must correct the error, 





: - / 
while we are at Ori. Both the volcanic and miocene beds are nearly 
vertical, but not quite, and dip northernly, and there is therefore an 
appearance of the miocene dipping under the felstone. On examin- 
ing the hich bank of the Jheelum, however, not far fromthe fort, L 

could see the miocene beds bend backwards, thus showing that they = 
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a are superior to the volcanic rocks, but have been dressed up against wf 
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disposition of thé miocene and the bending backwards of the — 
contact with the felstone. These beds are partially concealed by a 


very high river-terrace of conglomerate, but this has been washed off 
in many places and the rocks are left uncovered, 


There is, in the Snb-Himalaya a, sufficient evidence of — 
sandstone having been mostly raised by a lateral movement; there 


appears to have been a reflection, a refoulement of the miocene 
beds towards the 8S. and the W., as if the enormous masses of the central 


chains had surged up through a chasm of the earth's crust and foreed 


the sandstone aside, instead of lifting it up. And thus the volcanic 
rock of my diagram would have pressed against the nriocene, and 
curbed up and bent back the yielding plastic beds of sandstone and 
clay. 


9. Returning row to Buniar, half way between Ori and Baramoola, 
we cannot fail to admire the remains of a Buddhist temple of con- 


siderable size and great beauty. It is built of a white porphyry, 


and of this porphyry we must now speak in detail. 

The stones of the temple were obtained from huge blocks which 
’ are strewed on the river terraces on both sides of the Jheelum, in the 
neighbourhood of Buniar. Some of these blocks are of enormous 
size: one I noticed is about 20 feet above ground and nearly as thick 
and broad as it is high. No water-power could have moved such 
enormous masses, and they have evidently been Breught down by 
glaciers. I have been told that Mr. Vigne supposed them to have been 
brought by icebergs floating on a huge Kashmir lake, but we need 
not go so far for their origin, as the Kaj Nag peaks, seven miles to 
the north, and the Sank or Sallar, eight miles to the south, are mostly 
composed of this porphyry. A glance at the map will easily demon- 
strate how glaciers, filling up the narrow valleys of the Harpey ‘kai and 
the Khar Khol, brought down to the river-terraces blocks ‘of porphyry 
detached from the summits of Kaj Nag and Sallar (13,446 ft. 
and 12,517 it.). I had not time to visit these valleys and look 
for fimcient moraines, but some blocks show striw and scratches such 
as glaciers alone can produce. These glaciers no longer exist, but their 
disappearance 1s only the result of a change of climate ot the Himalaya, 
which is abundantly proved to have taken place at a very late 
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than the other. Two such plates are applied one against the other 
by their greatest surface, but one of the plates has (apparently) rotated 
half a turn, so that A of one plate is opposite B of the other. 





: Fig. 2. = 


This rotation is of course only apparent, but it appears to have taken 
place from the cleavage of the two plates being opposite, so that when 
we look at a section of the double crystal (fig. 2), one side presents 
the shining striped surface of a lamellar cleavage, whilst the other 
shgws the dull rough surface of a fracture across the grain. This 
opposition of cleavage is probably due to a play of opposite electricity 
generated during crystallization, but it gives the idea of one of the 
plates having made half a turn before applying itself against its 
fellow. . 

The perfect crystal is rarely seen; it is generally broken across, 
and the seetion (fig. 2) is conspicuous on the surface of the rock, 
so that, at first sight, one may fancy the crystals to be prisms, 
and a little trouble is necessary to understand the arrangement of the 
twin plates. This macle is therefore, to all appearance, a twin crystal 
of one of the numerous modifications of triclinic albite. 

By exposure to the atmosphere, the porphyw crumbles easily and 
falls to a coarse gravel which is soon converted into a very white 


‘sand. While the rock is still hard and sound, the large crystals 
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of albite sometimes become loosened in their matrices, F nd fe Hing 
out, leave angular cavities on the face of the rock. The rock 
when fresh and well crystallized, is however very hard: some f 
Varicties appear to crumble 1 more quickly and completely tha 
others. : — Fe 
I1.—The grains of magnetic iron ove and the gold I have not seen — 
in the porphyry,* but they are found in the sands which, I will’ now. = 
endeavour to prove, have been formed by the decomposition of these Y, 
voleanic rocks. = — i 
Gold is washed in most of the rivers which traverse the miocene — 
sandstones and conglomerates of the sub-Himalaya, ande*is always — 


found associated with grains of magnetic iron ore. Let us examine — 2 
one of the districts where the washings are, I believe, most abundant, 4 
the banks of the Soane river, in the districts of Jheelum and 8 


Rawul Pindee, especially near the villages of Pindeh Geb, Kothair —F 
and Mukud. Let us therefore go to Rawul Pindee and travel towards 
the S. W. along the road to Kalabagh. We find that this dreary . 
road, about 120 miles long, crosses obliquely from the N. N.,E. to the | 
S. S. W. the great plateau of miocene sandstone, conglomerate 
and clay (Sect. G.). . 
There is a thick bed of miocene sandstone and conglomerate, 
above 2,000 feet thick, which might be called the upper miocene 
formation of the Sub-Himalaya (contemporary of the Sewalik hills 
and containing the same Mammalian fossils), whilst’ the sands ty 
and shales of Murree and adjacent hills, about 5,000 feet thick and 
without fossils, might be regarded as the inferior miocene. These 
two divisions of the miocene are not exactly one on the top of 
the other, but rather the upper bed thinning towards the north, 
covers in the southern edge of the lower bed in an intricated 


* A similar granitoid porphyry exists in Portugal, in the hilla near Cintra 
about five leagues from Lisbon. It is there very variable in appearance and 
consistency, anc is generally made up of large rains of felsprur and of quarts, 
and of large plates of mica. It contains grains of magnetic iron ore, but | am 
not aware whether it contains the large twin crystals of felspars seen in the 
Kaj Nag porphyry. Thg Portugal rock is generally described by travellers as 
rranite, but is considered by geoloyists as decidedly volcanic. It presents 
the character of crumbling easily after a certain amount of exposure, 
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manner, as represented in the accompanying diagram (fig. 3): 1, Upper 
Miocene with Mammalian Bones; 2, Lower Miocene without fossils 
(excepting.a few roots and stems and imprints of leaves) ; 3, Porphyry 
and Felstone, &c. 

The upper bed is therefore not seen near M urree, whilst the lower bed 
is equally absent from the great plateau of Rawul Pindee, where the 
fossiliferous sandstone is always seen to rest directly on the Nummulitic 
formation, wherever this breaks through the miocene. The bed we 
have to deal with here is, therefore, the upper miocene only. It is 
much folged and faulted, forming stray folds and many faults at both 
extremities of the bed, and rolling in broad undulations in the centre 
of the plateau. Now, if we examine the much up-tilted beds near 
Futteh Jung, Nusrulla, or else close to the Salt Range near Kalabagh, 
we find them composed of'a grey or greenish calcareous sandstone, of 
conglomerate and of sandy indurated clays containing nodules of 
kunkur. These beds look like inclined and parallel walls sticking 
out of the alluvium, and separated one from the other by open gpaces 
or intervals; and one may at first sight fancy that the several strata 
have been wrenched apart at the time they were upheaved. But if 
we examine the beds where they are nearly @orizontal, as in the 
neighbourhood of the Soane river near Kothair or Jubbie, we find 





that they cgnsist of a hardly cohesive sand, very white and composed of 


minute grains of albite and quartz, with black grains of augite and 


spangles of mica. I have been in the habit, in taking notes, to call 


this sand, Pepper and Salt sand, and I shall here make use of this 


term, as it is a convenient one. Interstratified with this sand we find 


the beds of grey or greenish sandstone, of conglomerate and of sandy 


clay noted at Futteh Jung ; and it becomes evident that at the places 


where we first observed the beds, and where they are much tilted up, 
J 
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the pepper and salt sand has been washed out from between the harder 
beds, whilst in the horizontal strata, the sand has been protected by 
one of the strata of harder rock which acted as a roof over the sand — 
underneath, — | : 

Now this pepper and salt sand is the one — for gold. The 
washings are done during and after the rains, asthe swollen waters of 
the torrents bring down to the beds of the rivers a large quantity of 
fresh sand, It is washed in the usual manner, and gives a residue of a 
black sand which is composed of shining grains of, magnetic iron ore 
and grains of augite. <A little more washing in a smaller vessel 
removes the augite and a great part of the iron; and the gold, which 
is rarely visible with the naked eye, is picked up by mercury. . 

If we examine the pepper and salt sand in situ, we shall very soon 
become convinced that it is nothing but the porphyry of the Himalaya 
ground down to powder, for we find in it numerous pieces of the 
porphyry not quite crushed to sand. I have found some of these pieces 
hali an inch long and composed of a hard fragment of albite supporting 
specks of augite. Pieces of the large felspathic crystals I have 
seen also, and the smaller crystals of quartz are frequent and hardly 
altered and rubbed. The sandstone consists mostly of undecomposed 
albite and augite. It is not easy to describe in words the great 
similarity between the porphyry and The white sand, but their 
complete identity strikes one at once when we Study the beds. 











_ Dr. Fleming made therefore a good guess when he wrote the following 


passgge: ‘* We have been quite unable to trace the source whence 
the gold has been derived, and are not aware that amongst the 
quartzites and quartzose mica slates (felstone is meant,) which are 
much developed in 4he Punjal Range, near the Baramoola Pass into 
Kashmir, and stretch west into the northern Hazara mountains, the 
metal has ever been detected in situ. From similar roa@ks there can 
be little doubt that the auriferous sands have been derived."’* 

And again he writes: “Inthe neighbourhood of the Salt Range 
the scales of gold are small and almost invisible, but we have heard 
from natives, that, in Hazara, grains of gold are sometimes found of 
a size such as to admit of their being picked out of the sand. If 


* Report Rwy Geological Structure of Salt Range ; Selections, P, Govt. Vol, LL 


1855, page - 
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this be true, we may infer that the auriferous source is somewhere to 
the north, and that by tracing the gold stream, so to speak, we might 
arrive at a point where the drifted materials become coarser, and 
where the gold, from its high specifi gravity, tons ‘Bison danoattedien 
larger quantity.’’* 

That the miocene deposit of the Sub-Himalaya has been derived 
from the mountains situated N. or N. E. of it, is evident from the 
boulders contained in the conglomerates of the formation, these 
boulders being mostly volcanic rocks, such as we have seen in the 
mountains near the Baramoola, and such as we shall see in other parts 
of Kashmif We will see, by and bye, that these volcanic rocks extend 
to the west, along the northern boundary of the Peshawur valley, as 
far at least as Jelalabad, and to the east as far, at any rate, as 80° east 
long., and probably much farther, though it appears from Captain R. 
Etrachey’s memoir on the geology of part of the Himalaya mountains, f 
that the voleanic rocks in the eastern portion of the Himalaya are 
more intrusive than they are in the western extremity of the chain. 

If it is indeed true that grains of gold of some size are picked out 
of the sand in Hazara, some valuable diggings might yet be found 
in the valleys situated between the spurs of the Kaj Nag range or its 
extension to the west. But I cannot help thinking that, with a 
population everywhere anxions to wash gold even in very poor wash- 
ings, auriferous,sgnds of any economical value would have been worked 
long since, especially as the sands formed by the decomposition of a 
porphyry, similar to that of the Kaj Nag chain, and situate) on 
the eastern frontier of Kashmir are searched for garnets only. 

The magnetic iron ore is tolerably abundant in the pepper and salt 
sand, and is at present wasted by the gold-washers of Kothair and 
Mukud: but it has not been always so. In traversing the great 
miocene plateau of Rawul Pindee, I noticed for many miles along 
the road, between Pindeh Geb and Jubbie, small pieces of black 
‘slag, often in some quantity and evidently very old, a5 many 
pieces were seen where ravines had cut the ground, buried a foot 


* Ditto ditto, page 34+. | f 
+ On the Geology of part of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, —* Captain 
hey “Bongal Engineers, F. G. 8. Proceedings of the Geological y of 
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and half below the surface. Knowing nothing then of the magnet 
iron sand, I could not conceive whence the slags came, but on seein a 
the large quantity of iron ore which is washed out of the sand by the | s 
' gold-diggers, I was forced to conclude that a time had been when he? | 
iron powder was saved and smelted, It is not such a poor under- a 
taking as it might appear to wash iron from sand, egpecially as the gold ‘a 
alone would pay the men 3 or 4 annas a day, and a very little arrange- x 
ment would save the iron. It contains about 70 per cent. of metal 
of the very finest quality and the very best to make steel. It resembles 
Swedish iron, and it is the same as the Kangra iron which has been 
proved to be of excellent quality by experiments in Emgland. Te 
is very dear, selling at £l4aton. Itis probable that the smelting 
of this iron sand was discontinued from the want of fuel, which is now 
very scarce on the plateau. That fuel was once more abundant, is 
sufficiently proved by the amount of travertin seen in many places where 
no springs exist now-a-days; and these fossil springs, if I may call the 
travertin by that name, tell us of a time when a higher jungle on the 
plateau and forests on the hills arrested a good deal of moisture, and 
wrung from the humid monsoons a portion of the rains which are 
now poured on the Himalaya. It would be, I imagine, easy for the 
local government to find out whether the magnetic iron ore is still 
smelted in some localities in the district, or when the smelting was 
discontinued, and to resuscitate the trade, the tron ore , being brought 
to Mukud from the neighbouring villages, and there smelted with 
charggal brought down in boats from the Akora Kuttuck hills or 
from Hazara. Excellent limestone is abundant near the banks of the 
Indus ten or twelve miles above Mukud. It is also abundant in the 
conglomerate on which Mukud is built. 

The smelting of this iron sand would not, of course, give profits or 
yield a quantity of metal worth mentioning in compagison to the 
results of European industry, but it might be a valuable enterprise for 
natives possessing some little capital, and might much ameliorate the 
miserable condition of the gold-washers. 

12.—Returning now to Buniar and the Kag Naj range, I must 
insist on the very changeable appearance of the porphyry. We have 
seen that it consists of a granular mass, with large crystals of albite, 
small erystals of quartz, crystals of garnet, plates of mica and lamellwe 
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of angite, and that any of these crystalline minerals or all of them 


may disappear, leaving a rock entirely composed of a saccharoid paste 
of albite. At other times the quartz becomes very abundant, and 
thick bands of white quartzite traverse the mass, Again, the augite, 
which is sometimes wholly wanting and at others in very minute 
specks only, may increase and at last predominate and form dark 
rocks with a semi-metallic lustre, the augite being generally collected 
in masses of aggregate plates having the lustre of iodine, It very 
often happens that the minerals are arranged in bands or layers as in 
gneiss, and this apparent foliation also varies much, and often it does 
not exist «4 all, whilst in other instances it is extremely well marked, 
thus gradually forming a passage to the clinkstone, described in the 
beginning of this paper. 

13.—I have not visited the high summits of the Kaj Nag: indeed, 
I have only seen a few spurs of this enormous centre of monntains ; 
but, from the road between Nausherra and Ori, one can see on the 
other side of the river, towards the tops of the hills, immense masses 
of the white porphyry glaring in the sun through the underwood which 
covers these mountains ; and Captain H. Godwin-Austen, G. T. 5., 
who assisted in the survey of this district, informed me that the white 
porphyry of the Buddist ruin at Buniar forms the summits and 
all the central system of the Kaj Nag range. From a colouredeketch 
kindly made for me by this officer we are enabled to see that the 
porphyry forms the whole of the main chain of the Kaj Nag, a portion 
of the huge North-Western branch, and extends along the wggtern 
or Mozufferabad branch towards Hazara. The rock passes gradually 
from the granitoid porphyry I have described to less and less crystal- 
lized rocks, until it becomes the pencillated white and blue felstone 
which we have seen at Baramoola, and finally the earthy, slate-like 
felstone of the Atala mount.* 


‘The summit of the Sank or Sallar, on the 1éit bank of the Jheelum, 


I have also painted as volcanic porphyry, from my observing that the 
valley of the Apaikey is strewed with blocks of porphyry to a 


F Austen described the felstone as a hard slate, but as he said 
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3 road near Nausherra,” it is evident that what was taken for slate, was an 

— earthy slate-like felstone. At the time Captain G. Austen observed. these 
Mi Sa 2 . 
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s, he had not yet begun to study geology. ~, = . 
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his slate was identical with the “hard glate of the lofty cliff" over the 
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covered by volcanic rocks similar to those I have described, and I am =? 
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considerable height, and disposed in such a manner that ¢ : ot ay 
have been brought from any other locality but the — at ove. a 
When I visited the Apaikey valley, the sammits on both sides were 
covered with a thick maptle of snow, but the very shape of the pe 
a smoothly rounded boss, was suggestive of a hill composed 
materials which wear quickly and round easily under the influe 
of atmospheric vicissitudes. 

14.—We must now endeavour to ascertain the extent of 


again indebted to Captain H. G. Austen for the following information =~ 

“ The so-called granite, or, as you say more properly, voltanic por- 
phyry, of the Kaj Nag is quite unlike the granite of the Deosais oF * 
Ladak, which is pure granite or syenite. This Kaj Nag rock is seen , 8 
again in the, mountains bounding the south-east end of the valley - 
(of Kashmir) and in Kistwar; and the whole length of the Chota 
Dhar range, bounding Badrawar to the south, is of it ; I have seen it 
nowhere else. It is so strikingly peculiar that I should — have 
noticed it, had I come across it in other parts of Kashmir.’’ 

How far the porphyry of Kistwar and Badrawar extends to the 
east, I have no means of judging ;* but we have seen that the Kaj 
Nag extends towards the west into the upper part of Hazara; and 
T have lad described to me some “ granite” seen a few miles north | 
of Mauserah, near the entrance into the Kaghan galley, which 


appears to be a volcanic porphyry similar to that which we have seen 


at Buyiar.f But it extends still further west: Dr, Costello informs 
me that a great deal of “ granite” and quartz occurs in and near the 
Umbeyla pass, lately occupied by the troops under General Sir Neville 


® The “ granitic” belt between the Sutlej and the Kali rivers, long. 77° to 
80° 15’, appears to be a continuation of the porphyry of Kaj Nag, Kistwar and 
Badrawor. In Sirmoor, Gaghwal and Kumaon it forms the centres of moun- 
tainous systems such as Chor, Dudatoli, Binsar, &c. Capt. R. Strachey 
; it as “ often porphyritic and muc ) subject to decay.”” It p sses into 
“yniea-shist showing a distinctly laminated structure,” (felstone 7) and also 
into greenstone. 
+ Also “a place on the road (to Mausera) as it passes along the eastern 

of the Pukti valley geta its name of Cutts wat (white stone) from several 
large block#and | hillocks of white fels thic rock containing large crystals, the 
— as that of ‘the blocks on th8 ri of Buri a few miles to tho S. W., and 

them visible “from a great distance."'"—Journal of the Agricultural and : 

Hosticntturad Society of India, Vol. XIV. Part J, 7’ 
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Chamberlain. The General himself, in one of his dispatches, describes 
some of the hills as “* granite,"’ putting a note of interrogation after the 
word, and thus showing that the granitoid rock he noticed was 
sufficiently peculiar in its appearance to make it doubtful whether it 
was really a granite. From specimens of the mountains near the Pass, 
kindly given to me by Dr. Costello, I have no doubt that the 
so-called granite is one of the varieties of porphyry described in 
paragraph 12. It passes into a felstone composed of very elongated 
and large spindles of opaque, dirty white, and somewhat granular 
felspar and bluish semi-translucent glassy felspar, and in the 
spare felSpathic paste which cements the spindles together, a few 
irregular grains are seen of a mineral having a metallic golden lustre, 
and which is probably Diallage or Bronzite. The rock has a great 
resemblance to, and is indeed identical with, the most cgmpact sort of 
felstone seen at Baramoola. Bands of quartzite, of which I have 
seen very beautiful specimens as clear as Wenham lake ice, are also 
extensively developed, as well as enormous masses Of compact gypsum 
and tabular selenite. 

Dr. Bellew, in his “ Report on the Yusufzaies,” describes a variety 
ef voleanic rocks occurring in the ranges which separate British 
VYusuizaie from Chumla, Buneyr and Swat: ‘ Feldspar grit” and 
various combinations of mica and felspar,’’ “ porphyzy in © variety 
of forms,”’ “ tgap-fock in great variety,”’ quartz, mica and clay-slate, 
hornblende-rock, felSpar-rock and amygdaloid ; “hard trap’’ (green- 
stone?) “loose, friable and crumbling” ditto. (ash ?) He algo de- 
scribes granite and gneiss; but he adds that the gneiss is quarried for 
mill-stones, and, if these mill-stones, (which is very likely) are similar 
to the mill-stones of Jellalabad, they are a coarse gneissoid felstone, 


and not a gneiss. The granite again is a whitish rock, and we find 


it connected with and surrounded by, rocks undoubtedly volcanic. 


“Thave no hesitation therefore in regarding Rasa granitoid ‘porphyry, 


similar to that of the Kaj Nag. A great deal of slate and — 


ea limestone’ is also mentioned in these mountains. | ar? 
* Di: Bellew concludes that these hills are “all of primitive and 
etamorphic rocks ;’’ but the'list of rocks he gives, proves conclusively _ 





that they | are of volcanic origin. ‘ —— 
PL one volcanic beds in Yusuizaie are capped, in some plac s, by b 
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limestone, and theso again by sandstone. No fossils have * 

—— in either tho Ugastane or the sandstone, and the a 
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— the Derajat These hand-anille are made of : a coarse teach’ Z whic t 
has begun to effect a partial separation of minerals, and these x — 
are arranged in streaks of white, granular felspar, greyi ish-bl : ‘ap i 
felspar, with here and there a grain of augite. It is, therefore, ag 
one of the varieties of felstone seen at Baramoola, ‘and probably 
same gneissoid variety quarried in Yusufzaie. ° 
15.—By reference to the map we observe that the Pir Punjal chain 
is the first great parallel of the Himalaya, between the long. 73° 30° 
and 76° KE. It isa great chain, forming a belt of high mountains 
between the miocene districts of Jummoo, Rajaori, Poonch and Ori 
and the Kashmir valley, and at both ends of this great chain an 
immense accumulgtion,of porphyries and other volcanic rocks, rising 
to tremendous heights, and covering some thousand square miles of 
country, are placed like two bastions at the extremities of a centric 
wall. What rocks then compose the connecting chain, the Pir 
Punjal? ‘The reader will easily conceive how vexed I am that I was 
prevented visiting this range, more especially as the information 
I obtained from travellers is most conflicting and upeatisfactory, Mr, 
L. Drew, who has traversed the chain three or four times, was especially 
struck with the enormous development of a great slate bar of un- 
known age. We shall see in the next chapter, how very thick and 
extensive courses of slate are interstratified with beds of trachyte, 
ash and agglomerate, in the mountains bounding the Kashmir valley 
to the North. These slates are completely devoid of fossils, but as 
I hope to be able to fix the age of the volcanic rocks with which 
they are interbedded afd contemporaneous, we had better reserve 
the discussion of their age » until after the examination of the fossili- 
ferous strata of Kashmir. 

But the'slates form only a band or bar in the Pir Punjal chain, 
and not the whole of it. I believe, that the remainder of the rocks 
of this range are mostly voléanic ash, felstone and agglomerates. A 
iriend of mine and a very trustworthy observef, in the following passage 
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from a letter to me, is describing, I think, volcanic rocks, especially 
agglomerates and ash full of lapilli and volcanic conglomerates. “ It 
(the lacustrine deposit of the valley of Kashfnir) rests unconformably 
on trapean rocks, quartzite, quartz conglomerate, very hard and 
forming a compact mass.’’ And again, further to the 8. W. on the road 


' through the Pir Punjal Pass, he says: ‘“ The rocks are principally 


mica-slate, with thick beds of a hard conglomerate having a very jine 
dark blue matriv ; this, in some places, was a mass of water-worn 
pebbles ; but in nfost of it these are scattered through the mass, and are 
often in that case angular and small. Uptothe Pir Panjal Pass the dipis 
N. with athigh angle; having crossed the ridge N. E. this continues 
all the way to Barangulla, giving these altered sandstones, slates and 
conglomerates an enormous thickness.’""** The excellent observer who 
wrote the above remarks did not think, it appears, that the rocks 
were mostly volcanic in origin, but I cannot help imagining that 
his description applies, in great part, to stratified ejecta of volcanic 
eruptions, and the passage I have put in Italies isgI think, a very 
fair description of ash with lapilli. Again, I must also remark that 
the felstone of Baramoola has always been described by travellers, 
and by geologists also, as mica-slate, though it contains no mica 
and is nearly wholly made of felspar; what has been taken for mica, 
being minute spindles of glassy albite. It certainly has a slaty 
cleavage, and the gost earthy varieties have a close resemblance to 
metamorphic slate, and it is probably this fact which has misled most 
people as to the nature of the rock. It is not therefore impossible that 
some of the “‘ mica-slate,’’ mentioned above, is in reality earthy felstone, 

16. The position of the Pic Punjal chain is rather peculiar, abut- 
ting as it does at both ends against enormous centres of volcanic rocks, 
and being separated by a great fault (the valley of Kashmir) from moun- 
tains also cgmposed of the same rocks. In the enormous accumulation 
of amygdaloidal ash, agglomerate and conglomerate which we shall 
see, by and bye, on the other side of the valley, there is abundant 
proof of the existence of open volcanoes in this part of the Himalaya, 
at the time the porphyry was in a fluid or viscid state. The extreme 


* iwe the name of the*person who kindly gave me the information 
sa wel — Renee with him on the 6rigin of these rocks,and believe 
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regularity and evenness of the stratification of th these ider bed 
renders it highly probable that the showers of ejecta fell in a shallo 
sea in which the volcanbes formed islands. It appears te mm me, th 
cannot refuse to admit that the porphyry was the base of 
canoes, and indeed the matter which failed to escape the 
vent in the earth’s crust, whilst the felstone or clinkstone — — iti — 
of trachytic rocks into which the porphyry always passes, are la ‘ : 
which have flowed under the pressure of the sea. If these —— ew 
are admitted, we have a series of volcanoes beginnihg at the Kaj Neg 
and forming an are along the north-east boundary of the — 
Kashmir, down again to the mountains of Badrawar: of this arc of © 
voleanoes the Pir Punjal chain is the chord. Can we wonder, hy ; 
though the chain is, at its being in a great measure formed by ejecta 
of volcanoes received in a sea gulf and there arranged in conformable 
layers? The slate, as we shall see in the next chapter, was formed — iF 
during the intervals of volcanic activity, and it is not improbable that 
the continual shower of ashes and hot stones into a shallow bay kept 
the water at a temperature too high for the development oi —_— 
or vegetable life. | 

Since writing the above paragraph, Capt. G. Austen has sional 
me that beds of unmistakably volcanic rocks, such as amgydaloid 
and coarse greenstone, are interbedded with the slate and other rocks 
of the Pir Punjal. This is precisely what occu in. the hills north 
of the valley of Kashmir, we may therefore regard. the Pir Punjal 
as a mass of volcanic ejecta interbedded with slate which was 
deposited during the periods of velcanic tranquillity. 





Cuarrer Il.—Zhe Mountains North and North-Last of Kashmir. 


J “17. By referring to the map, we observe that the Kashmir valley 


is an elongated trough with its longer axis directed S. E.—N. W. The 
Jheelum has a‘similar general direction, as far as the Woolar Lake, 
and the smaller stream which draifts the north-western end of the 
valley flows from the N. W. to the S. E. To the north-east of 
this axis, we notice long spurs of hills which descend to the water- 
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edge of the Woolar Lake, the Manus Bal and the D&él and to the 
lacustrine plains of Pampur, Avantipoor, Bij-Behara and Islamabad, 
These spurs are the extreme south-western*ends of a labyrinth of 


mountains which forms a barrier, nearly forty miles across as the crow 


flies, between the flat plain of the Kashmir valley and the chain of 
"mountains which separates Kashmir proper from Drass, Sooroo and 


Ladak. Ii we consider the Himalaya as a series of parallel chains 
and valleys, we should have the Pir Punjal chain as one of the 
parallels ; traversing the valley of Kashmir and the labyrinth of moun- 
tains to the north-east of it, we meet another great parallel chain, 
which haseunfortunately no general name. It has been called by 
Col. Cunningham the Western Himalaya, but the name is evidently 
objectionable, as we want the term “ Western,” to designate the 
whole of the Himalaya between the longitudes east 73° and 79°, or 
between the Indus and the Sutlej. It has also been called the Central 
chain of the Himalaya by several authors, but the great quantity 
of snow which covers its peaks is merely the result of its being so 
placed, that it collects and condenses nearly all the remaining mois- 
ture contained in the south-western winds, and sends these windy 
perfectly dry to the Kailas and Karakoram ranges. The beautiful 
series of snowy summits presented by this chain is therefore no claim 
to its being the central chain of the Himalaya. I am afraid no other 
rule, but that of the division of drainage, can be considered safe in 
estimating which of the many parallel chains of a same system of mo 





tains is the central one; and if we conform to this rule, the Kara. 


koram range is to be regarded as the central chain of the Himalaya, 
It is therefore preferable to name the chain under consideration by 
the name of one of its great peaks, and as the Kun Nun or Ser and 
Mer Peaks (23,407 feet) are well known and very conspicuous 
in the western portion of the Himalaya, I shall make use of the 


term “Ser and Mer chain” to designate the great parallel range 


which separates the basin of the River Jheelum from that of the 


Between the Pir Punjal and the Ser and Mer chains, we have not 
only the valley of Kashmir, butea number of independent and, as it 
were, isolated centres of mountains which; as I have said before, form 


_@ complicated labyrinth of hills and valleys to the north and north: 
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east of the Meelum. If we travel, on the map, from the N. V 
the S. B. of the valley of Kashmir, following the banks of the. eelam, i es 
we shall notice a series’ of mountains of moderate height, encroaching — Pier 
into the valley, and separated one from the other by broad lateral Fh : 8 
valleys more or less filled with lacustrine deposits. The first mountain 
we meet is on the eastern side of the Woolar lake, and is ca ad 
Safapoor (10,309). Its foot is bathed by a small but exqnisitely 
picturesque lake, (Pl. 6) the Manus Bal. The next is close to 
Srinagar and is the Zebanwan (8813). Ten miles to the south-east, — 
the Wastarwan, near Avantipoor, is the next summit; then, after : => 
crossing the valley of Trahal, we mect the hill of Kamlawan (8601), 
over the village of Murhama, and the Sheri Bal close to the Kamla- 
wan. Crossing the broad valley of the Lidar River, we find the 
Hapatikri, a mountain which sends a spur to the 5. W. to form the 
small hill of Islamabad at the foot of which the town of that name 
is built. Crossing the valley of the Arpat river, we meet with the 
Dhar (8146) and the Nawkan (9207). We have therefore, from 
the eastern shore of the Woolar lake to the extreme south-east of 
the Kashmir valley, a catenated chain of mountains composed of 
isolated summits, whilst their relations are covered by the dilavial 
and lacustrine deposits which fill the Kashmir valley, and the 
lateral valleys which open into it. This chain is therefore presented 
¢o us as a series of summits and not as a ular chain.* Its 
direction is that of the general parallelism of the "Himalaya, viz. 
from N. W. toS. E. ‘Ten miles, as the crow flies, to the northeast of 
this chain there is another similar. one, that is to say a series of 
summits, apparently somewhat detached one from the other, but being 
in a line with the parallelism of the Himalaya, These mountains are : 
from the S. EB. to the N. W.—the Liwapatoor, the Wokalbul (14,310) 

the Girdwali (14,060), Batgool (14,423), Boorwaz (13,087), Handil 
(13,273) Saij Aha (11,334). West of the Saij Aha, this catenated 
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® T need hnrdly eny that the catenated appearance of the chains described 
in the text is in great part due to erosion, and t hat this great crosion is only 
what was to be expected, if we remember that the whole rnin-fall of the 
pesinse ee slope of the Ser and Mer chain has to find its way to the valley of 
Kashmir across these extennted chains, afd that the Ser and Mer chains re- 
coive a tremendous snow-fal® 1 use the word “ catenated,”” in the same 
e aw it is used in Anatomy, to designate the arrangement of the lymphatic 
stands of the neck, viz. like the beads of a necklace or rosary. 
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chain becomes blended with the first one I have indicated, Ten miles 
again to the north-east of the series of peaks just enumerated, is 
another chain of detached peaks or centres 6£ mountains, arranged 
along a line parallel to the two others and to the general. direction 
of the Himalaya. From the S. E. to the N. W. we have the follow- 
ing summits or centrés of mountains: the Rajdain (15,389), the 
Gwasbrari (17,839) the Harbagwan (16,055), the Basmai (15,652), 
the Kotwul (14,271), the Haramook (16,903) and the numerous 
peaks which, with their complicated spurs, separate the valley of 
Kashmir from Gurais and Tillail. 

Betweeneall these catenated chains, connecting spurs or branches 
are tO be seen spreading in all directions, and it is extremely difficult 
to give the direction of the resulting masses of mountains. But the 
geology of these mountains will help us a good deal to understand 
their topographical grouping. As we see these mountains on the map, 
we should be disposed to consider them as long spurs of the Mer and 
Ser chain descending towards the 8. W.; but we shall see that all, 
or at least most of these summits, are composed in their centre of 
rocks which have once been in a fluid or viscid condition, that is of 
porphyry, greenstone, basalt and amygdaloid; that these melted 
rocks are covered by enormously thick layers of ash, agglomerate 


and slate interbedded, and that on the top of these beds of ejecta 


fossiliferous strata gest quite conformably. It becomes therefore 
evident, that the summits represent separate and isolated centres 
of volcanic action, no doubt much displaced by the last upheaval of 
the Himalaya, but yet preserving their relations to the beds of ejecta 
which were collected around their feet and on their slopes. We have 
therefore a linear arrangement of volcanoes, or at any rate of volcanic 
fused matter, (for some of the collections of melted minerals may not 
have reached the surface and never had a vent), this linear arrange- 
ment forming three parallel lines, and these lines being parallel to the 
general N. W.—S. E. direction of the Himalaya. I believe that 
similar lines of volcanoes or collections of yolcanic matter are to 
be found between several of the great parallel chains of the Himalaya, 


‘but whether they are thus general or not, the ones in Kashmir are 


cient to-prove that during the Paleozoic epoch, the voleanoes of 
nalaya had an arrangement more or less linear, and that the 
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great lines of fracture on which these volcanoes were situated, had 
the same direction as that of the Himalaya of ourtime. = 
18, Beginning witle the southernmost line of summits, Es; , 
n@&v describe in some detail the hills which compose it. I shall beg . 
with that nearest to Srinagar, viz. the Zebanwan. — 
The Zebanwan is a mountain of 8813 feet atéts highest — with a 
general direction from KE. to W. (Map B). Its eastern portion is nearly 
due E.—W., and is 2} miles in length. It then turns to the S. W., at 
the same time throwing out long spurs to the N. W. to embrace the 
eastern shore of the Dal. The Zebanwan keeps ‘its N. E—S. Ww. 
direction for 3} miles, when it bifurcates into two branchesya southern r 
one, sinall and short, and a W. N. W. one, 2} miles long. It is at 
the end of this W. N. W. branch that the Tukt-i-Suliman rises, a very 
conspicuous little hill, seen from nearly every part of the valley: 
Still further to the W. N. W., 2}yniles fromthe Tukt, the hillock 
of Hutri Parbut rises out of the lacustrine alluvial. It is evident 
that the 'Tukt-i-Suliman and the Hurri Parbut are only continuations 
of the W. N. W. spur of the Zebanwan, and appear as detached hillocks 
on account of the thickness of the lacustrine deposit. (Sect. A). 
The following detailed section of Hurri Parbut, the Tukt-1-Sualiman 
and the W.N. W. spur of the Zebanwan is at a right angle to the 
axis of these hills. It will give, I hope, a good idea of rocks which > 
we shall meet again and again, and which I will, therefore, endeavour 
to describe now with some precision, as they are nowhere better seen 
or more conveniently studied. . | 
Section of Hurri Parbut, Tukt-i-Suliman and W. N. W. spur of 
the Zebanwan. (Sections A, B, &c.). F 
Direction of chain: 8. 65° E.—N. 65° W. General strike of beds S. E.— 
N.W. General dip of beds, north-easterly. The Section follows the direction 
of the range and consequently cuts the dip at an angle of about 65° instead 
of 90° (See Sect: A). (Section IT. of General Map). See also Map B. 
Hurri Parbut. Thia hill is a succession of hard layers of trachy-doloerite 
and soft layers of other rocks. The trachy-dolerite is rongh, compact, vory 
hard and dark. I have never seen it scoriaccous. It is sparingly amygda- 
loidal, containing sometimes a few large geodes filled with white quartz. 
These beds are nearly vertical, with a diff east-north-easterly, forming with 
the horizon an angle seldom under 75°. The most westerly beds are nearly 
vertical, whilst the most easterly Inyors are more sloping. There are seven or 
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right thick beds of this trachy-dolerite separated one from the other by the 
fyllowing rocks: (a) A slaty basalt, hard when fresh, but very soon falling into 
folinted debris, It reminds one somewhat of the egrthy varicty of the felstone 
of Baramoola, It is grey in colour, (4) an ash of a dirty-looking felepathic yagte, 
full of rounded or oval nodules of dull augite or hprnblende. These nodules 
are probably amygdaloidal in origin, being due to a bubbling of a hot paste 
of ash and water. It desfntecrates very quickly into a yellow carth or a grey 
gritty soil on which grass grows well, soon concealing the rock below. 

These beds of slaty basalt and ash are well stratified, and fill up all the 
spaces left between the layers of trachy-dolerite ; this last rock forms promin- 
em ridges or saddles*on which the several works of the fort are built. 

A marshy alluvial plain intervenes between the Hurri Parbnt and the 
Tukt-i-Sulifian, 

Tukt-i-Suliman. The western extremity of this hill (as it appetirs above 
the lacustrine deposit) is a little knoll which has received the name of Kustun 
Ghurree. 

1. Rustun Gurree # Compact greenstone cither greenish or bluish ; hard ; 
fracture concHoidal. Either no amyedala or a few large ones, about the size 
ofa pigeon’s egg, often irregularly shaped, composed of white opaque quartz 
arranged in concentric layers and never crystallized.* Strike 5. E.—N. W.; 
Dip N. E. = 50°. This is a hard rock and forms a prominent boss of a barren 
character, It is quarried for building purposes, but is too hard to be dressed, 
and as it breaks in angular pieces, it ia altogether a very — —— building 
material. ‘This bed has a thickness of about. 

— 2 A dirty yellowish-grey felspathic — fall of — of dark angite. 
It decays fast, the nodules of augite, after partially decomposing and 
colouring the whple mass ochre-yellow, drop out of their niduses and leave 
a spongy mass of yellow earth somewhat resembling pumice, but not in its 
hardness. It is used as a good clay for pottery. It is much better developed 
on the northern than on the south-enstern side of the hill. In one section 
3t is no more than .#,........- — ee OLE 

3. Resemblng LOE but — more —— It is hardly seen on 
the southern aspect of the hill, where it is covered by vegetable earth and a 
cemetery ; but it is well seen on the Inke side near the water gate,... 20 ft, 
# Takt-i-Guliman: A mass of amygdaloidal greenstone, sometimes 
compact, as at the base of the Rustun Gurree, but more generally showing 
dark specks of angite or hornblende in the mass. The amygdala of white 
quartz invade it, cither as large and scarce geodes disposed here and there 
 @® These am yedala of white quartz occasionally fall out of their matrices 

and are to be seen in numbers, half-baried in the soft silty mud of the Inke noar 

——— of Drogehand. Should @his mud one day oy up into 6 sock a false 


will be produced, all the more difficult 
daloid, as the mud of the lake is entirely formed of the debris of voleanic 
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irregularly in the rock, or as smaller geodes mixed among long cylindrical and 
twisted branches of quartz running through the mass. (See figs. 1, la. plat. x) 
I must confess, I had some difficulty in understanding these branches; they look 
precisely like the arma of a canal or like small rhizomes, and they sometimes: 
have the form of worm-busrows ; they begin with thick branches or trunks about 
the size of the finger and throw out smaller twigs; they are often 6 or 8 inches 
long, and are cut obliquely by both stratification an@ cleavage. I have come to 
the conclusion, after examining a great many of these cylindors, that they are 
gas-vents, similar to the amygdala fn origin, the imprisoned gas, in ite efforts 
to rach the surface, having had sufficient strength to force a long passage 
though the viscid paste.* Dip 55° to GO® ....................... about 600 fr. - 

5. Amygdaloidal vreenstone, graduating to trachyte; with imnmamerable 
srinall geodes, rounded and pressed together, The greenstone betomes rough 
and verity and passes into a trachyte, it is much less amygdaloidal ; and on 
the other hand, where the rock is excessively amygdaloidal, the paste is a 
dark brownish black rock, which is cleaved into well defined slabs, and breaks 
easily into prismatic fragments, This bed forms a defireasion between harder 
layers. The stratification is easily seen by the several courtes of the rock 


superposed one on the other; buat of course it is not seen im the thickness of 


BaASTL OPUS ac ce eho Se gaa ay ee wcds Sow ded Foc all wée'acatesSu ony edo OND amen 

6. Pale bluish — — compact, with ookiebinidal fracture ; it is 
closely spotted with irregular dots of hornblende, At the base of each compact 
layér, there is a margin 1 or 1) foot thick and very amysgdaloidal, the 
geodes being filled with quartz. It is a very hard stratum ... about 150 ft. 

7. Closely set amygdaloid. The paste is a greenish felspar, somctines ~ 
very compact and then dark, and cleaved into slabs half an inch thick . 
sometimes light in shade and with the amygdala rather imrqgular and — 


touching one another. In many specimens, the felapathic paste shows» 


a division of the felepar into a bluish or greapish mass and patches of white 
felspar; but there is no crystallization. Dip 70" nearly due E. The fels- 
pathic paste decays pretty quickly and thus this bed forms a depression 

on the hill sid.e.. uti serses Ssashcasebarl ar aus 
8. ‘This is the ———— on — — ——— Buddhist ruin is built; it 
is the highest summit of the Tukt-i-Suliman (6263 ft.) It is composed 
of very hard, dark greenstone, with amygdala of white quartz, occurring 
sparingly. Beds of lighter coloured greenstone, with specks and nodules of 
augite are interstratified. A great many well detined long cylinders of quartz, 
either white or black or smoky, such as I have described as gas vents, are 
seen here. This stratum is a hard saddle or ridge; nearly vertical, and 

dipping easterly. 62.2.4 .0: 05+ ar soe eee enone caneen ger ver seeren ces reecns secre neees 60 ft. 
* I have since read that Br, MacCalloch observed in Little Cambay, oue 


of the Weatern Islands of Scotland, amygdaloid containing elongated cavities 
similar, | believe, to those which are here deseribed, 
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So far, the rocks have been purely igneous. We now meet an 
alternate succession of igneous rocks produced by the decomposi- 
tion and arrangement under water of véleanic minerals. Ash, 


agglomerate and other strata of volcanic ejecta become also much 
more abundant. 


9. <A dark blue slate, in places clayey, in others calcareons, and effervescing 
slowly and feebly with acids. It decays soon and forms a depression. It 
contains no trace of organiams.... . ... és ites tad cheaeunie: | a aee 

10. A lumpy brdéwn rock —— of. n ——— paste which 
weathers chocolate-brown and contains a great number of lapilli, mostly black 
anil basaltic-looking. It shows thin, lenticular beds of pale grey felspathic 
teh coitaining innumerable gcodes, filled, some with quartz, some With dark 
augite (?) This stratum is not very hard, and rounds by weathering, so that it 
forms a smooth round boss and not a sharp saddle. Itis about ... 30 ft. 

ll. This —* is interesting and presents a very peculiar appearance, 


The rock is a pale grey trachyte in which crystals of dull white 
albite have imperfectly formed and arranged themselves in tufts 
of imperfect crystals forming more or less a star or section, (see 


fig. plate X.) When the rock is polished, (such as is seen in*the 


pavement of Srinagar where it is polished by people walking over 
it*) the starry disposition of the crystals is evident enough, though 
in the fresh broken specimen it is rather confused. The rock is vw 
passage betweén a trachyte and a felspathic porphyry. I have 
never seen or read a description of this variety of volcanic rock, 
and I therefore propose to call it “‘ Soolimanite.”” On the north- 
western flank of the hill, this bed of Soolimanite is better seen than 
on the other side, and there presents some layers which show well the 
nature of the rock. Some of these layers, rather darker than those 
we have seen on the other side of the hill, contain the starry crystals 
well developed in the centre of the beds only, whilst above and 
below, that is near the lowest and uppermost parts of the beds, the 


_ © The stone is not sbundant, an@ very few pieces of it are seen in ‘the pavo- 
ment of Sri . Lbhave seen two however, one in the vegetable market 
near the great Musjid, and the other between the first bridge and the eer of 
tl * on the left bank of the Jheelam. 
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Fig. 4. crystals disappear and are 


— by amygdala filled with qa 
Piya * 7* t+ * % (fig. 4.) Other beds again of com 
eee oe trachyte show neither starry crystals 
; nor amygdala in their centres, but 
have their deepest layers invaded — 
large amygdala, and their upper- 
most portion fall of small — 
having besides a .scoriaceous “aspect 
* (fig. 5). 
fig. 5. In the middle of this béd of Sooli- 
manite, “Some of the cylindrical tubes of quartz described before as 
gas-vents are well developed, branching in all directions through the 
FO — ins We TO” —— 30 feet. 


12. Slate of various colours, laminated and very false-bedded,eften squeered 
and twisted. It has been ‘folded, the lower part being nearly vertical with dip 





westerly, whilst the upper part dips east 65°. The centre of the fold 1s much 
contorted and gathered in zig-zags, and in these contorted parts a great many 


gas-vents (branching cylinders of quartz) are well seen ; some as large ag the 
finger, others of the usual size, viz. a crow's quill ..,.-- 2. --+2++s-ssceees 200 ft. 

13. A band of Soolimanite like 11. The slate of No. 12, has evidently 
been metamorphosed by the action of heat emitted by the band of Soolimanite 
which covers it, There must have been a considerable period of inaction 
between the two out-pours of Soolimanite to enable the slaty fo become collect- 
ed, and. it is evident that the slate was yet in the state of a silty mud at 
the time of the second eruption and was get bubbling by the heat of the 
Soolimnanite. 

I may here remark that I am satisfied that many of the layers 
of laterite, cellular slate and ash, which we shall see in this 
section, are nothing but true sedimentary deposits metamorphosed 
and rendered amygdaloidal by the bubbling or bouing of the 
waters which covered them. I had thought at one time, to try and 
distinguish the beds of ash and volcanic mud which were probably 
formed as I have just explained ; but I found the work too uncertain 
and requiring too much time to be worth prosecuting. But no doubt 
can be entertained that, besides the flate and laterite, many of the 
beds of the mountains of Kashmir which ‘appear to be volcanic ash 
or dist, are in reality metamorphosed sedimentary layers. 
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The Soolimanite has a thickness of ........... — E —E TY Ree — 26%. 

14, The band of Soolimanite gradually passes into a felspathic ash, 
often friable, but often also hard and compact and fall of oval nodules of 
dark augite, varying in magnitude from the size of a pea to that of a pin’s head. 
Occasionally the ash passes, along the strike, into # hard compact quartzite. 
The whole bed appears irregular and lenticular, and has been probably formed 
by ejecta falling into shallow pools of water ... 0.02. ...c.eseseec eee eee eee = 15 £0. 

15. A caleareous rock which is not seen on the hill side, but gives 
out, on the brow of the hill, a good deal of nodular muddy carbonate 
of lime (kunkur), Here and there a brown ferruginous rotten ash (or 
metamorphosed calcdreous shale ?) crops through the grass on the top of the 
hill, It effervesces feebly with acid, and is probably the rock which gives 
out the kunkur. This layer, which is probably squeezed ont of ita place near 
— foot of the hill by the gradual curving of the strike of the harder rocks, 
is, at the top of the mount, at least ....,...... ined eoccebbecsceust@enentes coon 2) ft. 

16. A thin band of amygdaloidal greenstone .,............. caececee 12 ft. 

17. Slate, grey. On the western side of the bed it dips W. N. W. 65°, 
In the centre it is much folded; on the eastern side it dips E. S. E. 76°. 
This angle, however, diminishing quickly to 65°  ... ...ceccecce ceeeeeses 20 ft. 

18. Greenstone alternately coarse and fine .......ccceccescacceeeeecee 2O ft. 

19. Slaty basalt, dark bluish black, fracture conchoidal. It-dips E. a few 
Gegrees S. 700 eee eNO ene cee cee uuetes Sed ceseccsseceescieen OU EUs 

ZO. A —— ae! — ar SECON mud, slightly amy gdaloidal, 
lt decays rapidly into a dirty yellow coarse gravel, It is interbedded with bands 
of agglomerate, the lapilli being mostly basalt ........................... 5O ft. 

21. Sandstone, hard, rough, quartzose and micaceous; apparently much 
altered by heat. @ No Organisms oo. ... siccee sce sasccccvelcce socse esscasescice @ fhe 

22. Coarse quartzose grit, very hard and rough. It appears to be composed 
up of angular grains of quartz, variously coloured, cemented together by a 
siliceous paste. It may be a siliceous deposit in which crystallization of tho 
purer quartz has begun to take place .. ..........cccceccecueceecavesecsevee 1D ft. 

23. Sandstone like 21. Dip. S, EB. .. 40. cccceecceess setuseses ausavassese LO ft. 

24. Blue compdet slate, becoming gradually first coarser and more like & 
shale, and then more silty or like yellow and grey clny-slate. The stratification 
is best seen b¥ the coloured markings which indicate it to be only 25° and EB, 
The bed has probably been squeezed out of its place .......%......... 150 ft. 

25. Coarse yellow sandstone with a calcareous cement. Cleavage well 
marked, No organisms...... inn ens sop cod bun da0-sebrasaéticanouh sey Ves'cahcavessunest se Aes 

26. Slate, thin bedded and falling into angular fragments. It is mostly 
deep blue with bands or ribbands of yellow and grey, ‘The dip is more regular 
than that of the slates seen before. It isenearly due E, with an angle 


of 40° eer eee 090.909 Ca8.R90 COU TED Oe Te Oe ORE HEE Oe COR ROO eee eek eee eee eee ee OO eee eee cee 200 ft. 


extent of outcrops of this layer (not its thickness) is about...... 5 to 600. oe in 
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27. Slate, fissile. It differs from the preceding by d | ng much m My 
quickly by exposure, the whole bed being covered by —— I — = ee 
W. on its western side, agd E. on the eastern, whilgt the centre of — — 
te : \ ee 


zigeogeeed ., PPR See FEH THe caer eT Eee Pee CRE ewe Ce Hee eT hee es cee Tre eee seduces sha —— * 
28. Slate, compact and dark blue ..... ...... Sb nav esa eaeuk caseelgaess 


29. Slaty shale, grey and dark, dipping W.a few degrees oa 
of 65°. It is continued (underneath) by coarser shales which form an anti- — 
clinal (not easily seen on account of débris and of the decayed state of the x. 
shale). On the other side of the anticlinal the dip is nearly due E. 60°. ‘The ) 





* 30 








30, Metamorphosed glate, fissile and greyish blue ; muéh jointed ; the jointa : 
are yawning, sometimes a foot apart; they strike W. E. vertically- The stra- 
tification dips E. 8. E. with an angle of 50°, but that is much falsified by ; 
stratum inwrapping the end of the spur. This bed presents in its middle, 
thin layers as follows : ‘ . 

a. Soft, yellow quartzose sandstone, nearly friable, S inches. 6, Dirty 
quartzite, 8 inches. bb. Do, with veins of pure white opaque quartz, 1 foot. 
c. A hard, brown, baked quartzose with spreading veins of quartz, 6 inches. 
Total 3 feet. The whole outcrop of the bed (not its thickness) is about 130 ft. 


Here ends the Tukt-i-Suliman, and between this hill and the foot ° 
of the W. N. W. spur of the Zebanwan passes the road from Srina- 
gar to the Nishat Bagh. (Sect. A). 

The W. N. W. Spur of the Zebanwan. Ascending this spur in the 
continuation of the section, we have the following beds :— 

1. Slate more or less laminated, with large yawning joints striking W—E. 


The stratification is well shown by the colouring of the slateS it dips W. 45°; 
inwrapping the end of the spar. 





Tt may be here remarked, that the beds of slate, ash and fossili- 
ferous rocks nearly always present this inwrapping arrangement 
at the end of spurs and when they cross a spur; it appears that 
these beds had plasticity enough to bend all round when upheaved by 
inferior rocks. A fine example of this inwrapping arrangement is 
seen in the limestone which terminates the spur of the Zebanwan 
over the village” of Zeeawan: the limestone, in endeavouring to 
arrange itself around the band of volcanic rock which upheaved it, 
has split into slices from 5 to 15 feet thick, diverging like an open 
fan. (Sect. C). + 

To come back to our sectimn, the slate has a tendency to break into 
prismatic pieces, and the joint-surfaces are coated with a yellowish or 
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dirty white quartz. This bed is evidently a continuation of the last 
bed of the Tukt-i-Suliman (30 of section A), and the road passes over 
a synclinal, which would be very evident, were it not for the inwrap- 
ping arrangement of the slate at both extremities of the bed. As we 
go up the hill, we observe that the bed forms a small eminence of its 
own, being separated by a fault from the western beds which have a 
general south-easterly dip. It extends for about a thousand yards* 
along the southern aspect of the hill, wheeling round and, as it were, 
lining the foot of the spur, its dip becoming gradually more southerly 
» until it is S. W. > 
2. Folfewing our section, we find, after the fault, the same alter- 
nate disposition of felspathic ash with nodules of augite, of dark 
slate more or less laminated, baked and metamorphosed, and of vol- 
canic agglomerate full of dark coloured lapilli. It would be tedious and 
unprofitable to give a minute description of each bed, especially as 
the enumeration would be a long one, each bed beingyseldom more 
than 10 fect in thickness. No greenstone was seen for more than 
half a mile; the ashes are always tolerably compact when not in a de- 
composed state, and always invaded by innumerable nodules of augite. ; 
They are always well stratified, and it appears therefore evident that me 
the whole of the ejecta fell into water, by which they were arranged 
in well defined strata. The amygdaloidal condition of nearly all 
the rocks, whethgr ash or slate, seems to indicate that the water was 
raised to a high temperature during the volcanic eruptions ; and the 
want of animal remains in the slate beds and amongst the agglome- 
rates is in accordance with this hypothesis. 

It goes on, as Isaid before, for above half a mile, alternating ash 
> and slate, with occasionally a dirty-brownish bed of rotten and cal- 
careous ash decomposing very fast and throwing out, on its surface 
and also beteveen its joints, a large quantity of kunkur. The strike 
of the beds turns gradually to true N. S. and the dip is E., the angle 
with the horizon being between 60° and 70°. Beds of laterite now 
begin to appear, of a yellowish grey colour and resembling indurated 
clay. They are a little harder than slate, sparingly amy gdaloidal, 
and the geodes are-very smalf and filled with quartz. They break 
into small cuboid fragments. These laterites are interstratified with 
beds of dark slate, and lying over them we get the following strata :— 8 


— 
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2. A band of greenish-grey trachyte with small rounded r dl go 


Lams ‘ 


white albite. It weathers somewhat reddish on its outside and 


rounded masses. It remigds one very much of some of the felstone of Bara. — 


Le ~ 


moola, Strike N. 15° W.—S. 15° E. Dip Easterly 40°. But this stratum — 
varies very much along ite strike, becoming in places a ferruginous, rotte * 
uugitic amygdaloid; in others a sandstone made of big rounded grains of see 
quartz, of hornblonde and of other volcanic minerals, with a calcareous cement * 
which effervesces ‘powerfully with acids, This sandstone forms slabs J to 1b — 
inch thick, and superposed one over the other like bricks in a wall, ain & 
little further on, it is a fine, very compact, smooth laterite, passing gradually 
into a more sandy varicty containing very minute spangles of white mica . 
hardly visible in the day time, but which shine well by candle light, and also a 
few small rounded nodules of a pale green semi-lucent mineral. The variationg * 
of this bed along the strike seem to indicate a very shallow shelving shore or — a 
n pool of water, the bottom of which had been frequently disturbed by tho 7 
appoenrance of lavas or other heated matter. The bed is about 15 feet thick — " 
at. the outerop. ‘. 

vi. Then the slate, blue and compact, comes again, with occasional thin 
beds of sandstone or dark-stone: a course grained highly ferraginous amyg-— 
daloid,’a sort of peperino, forms a bed 15 feet thick, and on the top of this, 
here and there, are patches of grey laterite. The slate and the sandstone 
alternate repeatedly in beds of more than five feet each, and this goes on for 
a thickness of abont 160 feet. 
| ei. <A ridge of coarse, brown, slightly micaceous sandstone, in superposed 
slabs like a built wall, now makes its appearance. It strikes 5. W.—N. E, and 
dips easterly 45°, Thisstrike 8. W.—N. E., meeting the strike of the preceding 
layers © and wi which is N. 15° W.—S. 15° E., leaves an ope angle or yawning 
on the northern flank of the hill, and this is filled up by laminated slate, much 
broken and of various colours, a good deal of it being yellow. It is the yielding 
of this soft slate which has allowed the hard and unyielding sandstone to take 
a direction to the S. W. instead of to the 5. 

The thickness of this "sandstone ridge is about 45 feet, and that of the slate, 
which fifls up the gap or yawning on the flank of the hill, about 40 feet. 

aitt. Slate, hard but mach cleaved ; about SO feet. i 

viv. A ridge of very compact and massive baked clay, havitt a conchoidal 
fracture and large distant joints. It is yellowish grey in colour, with bands of 
lighter yellow : onp would take it for a light-coloured basalt, if it were not for 
ite trifling hardness, which is about that of slate. It appears to be a clay 
made up of silty mad, derived from basaltic and other volcanic rocks and 
baked after formation. Perhaps it would be best named “ Massive Laterite.” - 
The joints and the surface are covered with a rich brown iridescent oxide 
of iron or a black crust of the same material. This rock is nearly vertical, 
and is neara fault of considerable extent which cuts the bill right across, 

16 
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and this proximity to a large fault might perhaps account for the metamor- 
. phosed appearance of the clay. 

Favuct, « The fault is about 500 

= feet wide, and is filed with 

—B ap-raepged slate, ash and 

| laterite. A very great deal 

of kunkur is found all over 


right across the hill, from 
near the ruin of Pari Ma- 





bal to tl 1 over 
1. Slate. 2. Massive Laterite or Baked Clay. — ——— ti 


3. Slate, Ash and Laterite in the fault. m the village of Pandrettan., 
4. Amygdaloidal Greenstone. 


East of the fault, the rocks are very different; they are rocks similar to 
those we suw at the foot of the Takt-i-Suliman; viz. greenstone and amygda- 
loid, and there has been therefore a downthrow on the west of the fault. The 
strike is very different on both sides of the fault. We have seen that on the 


west side it is S. W.—N. E. with an eastern dip; the greenstone and amyg- 
daloid strike S. E.—N. W., dipping to the N. E, 


There is no occasion to describe these greenstones and amygdaloids 
again, as [ have done so before at the foot of the Tukt-i-Suliman, But 
we must notice here a very great quantity of what I have called gas- 
vents; the amygdaloidal greenstone is in some places completely per- 
forated by these vents which are sometimes filled with quartz, 
sometimes with augite, and sometimes left empty. (See figs. 1. la, 
Pl. X.) 

20. Crossing the broad ravine above the village of Pandrettan, a 
ravine in which once flourished a Buddhist city of which the ruined 
walls are still to be traced, we notice a spur composed of dark and 
brittle basalt, much jointed but not columnar. It is intersfratified 
with a volcanic ash, similar to that seen in the Rustun Gurree. The 
end of the spur presents a fine example of beds of ash and laterite 
inwrapping or infolding subjacent beds: the spur is narrow and the 
layers of ash and laterite are bent down on each side of it, Just as a layer 
of paste laid across a ruler would by its weight bend on each side of 
the ruler. The dip of the beds is N. E., and consequently the strike 
is obliquely across the spur which has a,W. south-western direction, 


and when we look up the hill, facing to the N. E., we can then see the 


i ‘beds of ash and laterite cropping out one above the other, like steps, 


the ground. This fault goes * 


— 
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and forming arches along the strike. This curvature of course falsi- 

» fies the dip on both flanks of the hill, the dip becoming northern on — 
the south eastern flank of the spur, and south east on the other 
flank, = a 

The lowest portion of the spur forms a little mound on which may be — 

seen the remains of a gigantic Buddhist figure. The figure is that of 

“a woman, but it is now prostrate and headless. It is a huge block of | 
limestone. There are many other Buddhist remains at Pandrettan, 
all built of that rock: amongst others, a small temple in a tank is 
well worthy of a visit. 

From Pandrettan to Panchhooka, we have a succession of thick 
beds of dark basalt, cleaved and jointed but never columnar, and 
greenstone and amygdaloid, with a few beds of compact ash 
containing oval nodules of augite. The basalt is the only rock 
which has not been described before. It is best seen in a little spur 
which descends to the Jheelum, hardly half a mile east of the 
Buddhist figure on the little knoll. It has sometimes a very black 
and conchoidal fracture, and at other times a pale pitch and bluish 
colour, It breaks into prismatic blocks which are quarried at the 
place where the spur hangs over the river. It does not appear 
to be amygdaloidal, but the greenstone into which it passes is 
sparingly so, the geodes being large and filled with quartz. It is 
difficult to ascertain the stratification or superpositjon, owing to the 
well marked cleavages and joints, but by observing the beds of com- 
pact ash occasionally met with, it is found to be easterly at a very 
high angle with the horizon. All the way from the stone quarry, at 
Alwajin, to that portion of the village of Panchhooka, designated on 
the map as “‘ Large Cheenar Trees,” there is a succession of these beds, 
but the angle of dip diminishes gradually as we travel eastwards and 
is only 45° at Panchhooka. There we find the following ebeds ;— 

A slaty basalt, dark and heavy, dipping to the E, a few degrees S, at an 
angle of 46° with the horizon. It has a cleavage dipping due W, with an anglo 
of 45°, and vertical joints striking 5. W.—N, E, It is encceeded by a coarse 
trap, a sort of trachyte showing a certain amount of crystallization, the 
rock haying o granitoid or rather gneissoid appearance, The augite and the 
glassy felspar are the only nmfinernals tolerably crystalline, the remainder 
being a paste which is sometimes nearly white, or yellow and rough; 

sometimes greenish-grey and conchoidal in fracture, or blue, indigo-blue and 
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French grey. There is much in these strata to remind one of the atarry 
trachyte or Soolimanite of the Tukt-1-Suliman, but the starry arrangement 
of elongated crystals of albite is never perfectly seem. 


A layer of amygdaloid covers in the trachyte. 


* 
From Pandrettan to Panchhooka, we have been examining the beds 


of the southern spur of the Zebanwan. The W. N. W. spur may be 
considered to end or rather to begin over Pandrettan, and from thence 
eastwards we cross the digitations of the southern spur. A glance at 
the horizontal section (Map B) will render any further explanation 
unnecessary. 

Here ends our section through Hurri Parbut, the Tukt-i-Suliman 
and the W. N. W. portion of the Zebanwan. 

21. 
Zebanwan, following a section from near 
the E. N. E. (See Map B.) (Section III. 
Map A.) 

We meet first a long slender spur proceeding from the main range 
of the Zebanwan to the S. S. E., and as this spur is very interesting, 
I have called it the Zeeawan spur from the name of a village situated 
close to its extremity. (Sect. A, B and C.), 

' The Zeeawan spur is composed, high up the hill, of the same 
basalt, amygdaloid and greenstone which we have seen in the preced- 
ing spur, but tewards its end it is made up of enormously thick beds 


We will now examine the south-south-eastern flank of the 
Panchhooka towards 
of General Map or 


of volcanic agglomerate. 
having the shining appearance of a slag, but not in its vesicular arrange- 
ment. It contains lapilli of nearly all the rocks which we have seen 
before, viz. greenstone, basalt, amygdaloid, slate of various sorts, and 
pieces of both felspathic and angitic ash. These lapilli are quite 
angular and crammed together so close that in some places the cement 
r can hardly Be seen. This cement appears to have at first coated the 
' fragments with a thin layer of a dark shining paste, and then glued 
them together with a coarser material ; or it is very possible that this 
éoating is a superficial melting of the lapilli, and that the cement is 
a lava. However this may be, this agglomerate forms the greater 
portion of the spur. A con . stratification is discernible, dipping 
tothe E.S. E. at a higher angle, and cut at right angles by, well 
4 “marked joints; thus huge blocks are separated from the mass aud 


This agglomerate is composed of a cement 









up of agglomerate, wlfilst the most sinter? —— — 
section: — 8 


= 


Section of the end of the Zeeawan spur above the 1 
awan. (See Sections B. and C.) 


1. Voleanic agglomerate with a shining, dark, semi-vitreous — Tei — — 
interstratified with bands of amygdaloid and thin layers of peperino. | 
2. Quartzite, white, opaque, stratified; it breaks into cuboid fi 
owing to numerons well-marked joints. It is sometimes yellowish, be “¢ 
usually quite white. It ia a conspicuous layer and deserves to be n ed, 
as it always occurs between the volcanic rocks and the beds of limestone to be - 
hereafter deacribed,® .,. ..sessescsseretessesseree 20 ensrescasevssceeessesecgee. | AD i 

3. Compact basalt, of a dark colour and breaking in prismatic pieces. It is 
often scoriaceons on the surface of Inyers.....6 cccceecceee euceeesersesene 20 fb. 4 

4. Compact amycdaloidal greenstone, .... 3 ft. 

5S. Greyish-blue basalt; heavy ; much fissured, ..........0..ccece eee 5 ft 

6. Coarse yellow sand, with numerous water-worn pebbles of the basalt 1 
No. 5 imbedded in the sand. The pebbles are lenticular in shape, such as are 
seen on the shores of lakes and sluggish rivers, and unlike those rounded 
by torrents. ...... — 86 

7. Sandstono, grey and bluish, but weathering toa fawn-colour. It contains 
a few water-worn pebbles similar to those seen in the preceding layer. 3 ft. 

8. Slate, greyish-blue ; fissured and foliated. ..............-.02-.5 5 ft. 

9. Sandstone of rolled grains of Quartz. ....- ceecec eens AO eee, = 8 ft 

10. Slate, as before. 22, occ cs. cess ccc ssae- soceseccececcsver escesetecscses  B ¥E. 

11. Compact and dark reck, much jointed and breaking im flat sqnare 
pieces. Either a baked clay or o laterite. It is all broken to pieces on the sur- 
#6 cnt ant'sdsecs sunconsesion | Ol 

12. A conglomerate of water-worn pebbles of trap united by a calcareons 
cement. The pebbles are not lenticular, but rounded.............-..... 2 ft. 

13. Dark shales containing débris of fossils not determinable. ,... 10 ft. 

44 Limestone; dark greyish-blue; coarsely crystalline; Mm places very 
impure, argillaceous and shaly. It is a mass of Gossils. 5 fe. 


* 
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* ached the fossiliferons strata, I shall not, in charity to the 
Wurman wins. the section of the spurs of fhe ‘Tukt-i- -Suliman and ZAcbanwan 
which face the little Inke or Dal. Butéhe map (see Map B) will enable 

one wishing to know the geology of these spurs, to satisfy his curiosity. 
L have indeed to apologize for the minuteness of the section of the Tukt-i- 
Suliman, &c. But in a country new to the geologist, a section, | think, cannot 


be too minutely detailed, 
: > 


ad 
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16. Dark brown calcareo-ferrauginous shales, exfoliating in thin plates and 
undergoing quick decay. It woathers nearly black. Extremely rich in 


SEGUE ceauee sce woh cch/esnassekebeneae Stl. aie 
seu V 
17. Dark brown calcareo-ferruginous shalé.... Sah aa ae — | Ot 
18. Limestone. ..... F — —— —— — 10 ft. 
19. Sandy shales, very dark nearly black; do not effervesce with acids ; 
mS SER SERMON. | AQ See 


20. Limestone; less coarse than preceding; very fossiliferous. . 15 ft. 

21. Limestone; hard and arenaceous; separated by thin layers of shale 
which weather dark brown and appear in relief on the section of the 
BOG... 5 onsen gee -nsaceeeeeee cn eeecesasestenesereanecguuaseesersessececereversrereees 6 Me 

Any further bed which may exist is concealed under Eboulis, 

22. When I first met with this bed of limestone, I was particularly 
delighted, as I had seen no limestone in Kashmir, except the huge 
carved blocks of the Buddhist ruins near Srinagar and at Pandrettan. 
I was told that the fine bluish-grey limestone of these ruins 
was no longer to be found in the country, and that nobody could 
guess whence the stone had been obtained. Even some of the Sur- 
veyors of the Kashmir Series, G. T. S. corroborated this opinion, 
which appears to be the received one amongst the natives. I could 
see at a glance that here I had the very stone, and in examining the 
bed I came across the remains of an old quarry. I subsequently found 
some much largersBuddhist quarries of limestone, as we shall see by 
and bye. 

Misled by Mr. Vigne and Dr. A. Fleming, who, as I have said, 
stated that they obtained nummulites from the Kashmir valley, I 
began to look diligently for these foraminifers. 1 found indeed a few 
rounded bodies which might be taken either for nummulites or 
rings of crinoid stems. I did not at first hit on a very good 
portion of the bed for fossils ; those I found were extremely weather- 


ed, and I could only pay flying visits to Zeeawan, But I tried once 






2* 


more to discover nummulites, when lo! I came across a Produétus |! 
"Phe following genera were found to be abundant: Productus, 
Athyris, Orthis, Strophomena or Leptwna, and Spirifers amongst 
the Brachiopods. Very few "“lamellibrgnchiates and gasteropods 


were seen, but an immense number of Bryozoa, especially two or 


7% three genera of Fenestellides—viz. Acanthocladia and Fenestella and 
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innumerable inviduals of what has been called Vineularia multangu- 4 


laris (Portlock), but which some say is not a Vinecularia at all. . 
Some of the fossils fire familiar to every body: the Productus ‘ 


semi-reticulatus (Martin), P, costatus (Sow.), the dthyris Roissyt 
CL’Eveillé). Other fossils are interesting on account of their rarity, 
and first amongst these is the claw of a crustacean, the pincers of | * 
which are two and a half inches in length. Though the pincers are 





la 


neither teethed internally nor flattened into organs of natation, we 
may, I think, refer the fossil provisionally to the genus ZEuryplerus, — — 
if it is not even atrue Limulus. (See Pl. V. fig. 4) | 

23. We have therefore, resting on the voleanic rocks, beds of 
carboniferous limestone. These beds are of great thickness, and they 
change their characters very considerably as we follow them 
upwards. I have divided them into three great divisions, and I 
have called these by the names of the localities where they were — 
found to be well developed. The lowest bed, which we have just 
seen, [have called the Zeeawan bed, from the village of Zeeawan. 
The next above will be called the Weean bed, from the village of 
Weean near which it is well developed ; and the uppermost division 
Ihave named the Kothair bed,* from the name of a small district 
at the foot of the mountains where this upper bed is well seen. 
I have preferred adopting these names to the plan of using the desig- 
nations of Lower, Middle and Upper, as further gbservations may 
render it desirable to sub-divide any division into two or more sec- 
tions, in which case the terms lower, middle and upper would become 
inconvenient, In the present state of our knowledge of the geology 
of Kashmir and the N. W. Punjab, we may nevertheless remember 
with advantage, that the Zeeawan is the lowest, the Weean the middle, , 
and the Kothair the upper bed of the mountain limestone. 

24. To come back to our section near Zeeawan: we must first 
notice the inwrapping disposition of the beds around the end of the 
spur. « The general strike of the volcanic rocks is N. N. E.—S. 5. W. 


= 


* So few fossila were found in the Kothpir bed, that it is not possible to 
place it, with any certainty, inthe carboniferous; the same reason prevents 
ita being placed in the Permian or Triassic. The place of this bed as the 
uppermost carboniferous is therefore only temporary. See the remark after 
the list of fossila fountl in the Kothair bed, Chapter LI., para. 50, 
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and the dip E. 8. E. High up the spur, this dip forms a considerable 
angle with the horizon, but it diminishes gradually as we descend 
towards the plain; at the bed of quartzite’ it is about 45°, and at 
.the limestone it is generally 40°. But these rocks, that is from the 
quartzite upwards, appear to have been upheaved by a narrow band of | 
hard rock catching them in the centre and pressing them upwards in 
that central point, whilst the sides of the beds were unsupported. 
Instead of yielding softly and shaping themselves into a carapace- 
like coating, as slate and ash would have done, the limestone and the 





shales have separated into thick bands or slices, and these bands have 
spread thelnselves out like a fan. At the small end of the fan there 

has been a considerable crushing of the beds one against the other, 

and enormous blocks, indeed whole pieces, of the limestone courses * 
havé been squeezed out of place; whilst, at the circumference of the c 
fan, the beds have been parted from one another, and in some places 

we can see the layers of limestone separated by open intervals two or 

three feet wide. (See horizontal section, Sec. C.) 

25. Iwill now try to define the character of the Zeeawan bed of 
earboniferous limestone :—Its lithological characters are, that it is a f 
rough, coarse and semicrystalline limestone of a dark bluish-grey colour, 
weathering a rich grey. If we break it, we find it made of innumerable 
irregular grains of a darker limestone united by a lighter cement more 
or less crystalline. It is full of debris of fossils ; indeed I am not quite 
sure that the darker grains are not the debris of the organisms or 
excrements of animals. It is fetid. Portions of it are arenaceous or 
rather shaly, and these, when exposed to the air, decompose partially, 
becoming soft and crumbling. The stone is soft to work and cuts 
with great ease, except where there are too many large fossils. It 
contains an immense number of minute crinoid-stems converted into 
spar: it breaks obliquely to the surface and gives flashes of light 
at certain angles. It is interstratified with courses of rich-brown 
calcareous shale, often of a bright rust-colour, and generally much 7 
decomposed and with bands of a ? black, not calcareous, sandy shale : 
it is also full of fossils, these being apparently converted into oxide of 
iron. Finally, it contains lin§ted short, lenticular layers of a much 
paler limestone, in thin-bedded and ialse-bedded patches» having 
‘somewhat the appearance oi a fine mortar or cement, 
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The characteristic fossils of the bed are the following :-— * ' 

Productus Costatus (Sowerby). ot ix 

. ky Semiretiowlatus (Martin). 
— Cora (D’ Orbigna). 

* Hunboldtit (D' Orbizny). 

Fleming (D Orbigny). a+ ie 

‘. Longispinus (Verneuil). 

















Athyris, Sp. PL LL, tig... de de: A, Subtilita Gta? 
4 Roissyt ? (Verneuil) Pl. IL. fig. 3 & * — 
* Sp. Nora CA. Buddista, Verchire) PI. 2 2aiBbn 5 ¥ 
Spirifer (Sp. Verchérii (Verneuil) PL. I. fig. 1, * & — 
Spirtferina octoplicata ? Sowerby, Pl. L. fig. 2, &c. wh 
Orthis' Crenistria, Phill. ——— mc Ss Tie 





Strophome na Analoga, Phill.? Pl. 11. ne 4. 
Penestela Sylkesti (Koninck). 





| el 
* Megastome (Kominek). — 
* Sp. — Plyi¥. tig A, a 
Vincularia Multangularis (Portl.) 4 


Acanthocladia, Sp. Pl. V. fig. 4. 
We shall have therefore no difficulty in identifying this bed wher- 








ever we meet it, as the Bryozoa make a great show and immediately 
attract attention. The coarse granular limestone is unlike that of 
the other beds we shall see hereafter; the rich brown shales are also 
peculiar to the Zeeawan bed, and even the position close over the 
glaring white quartzite would assist us, if necessary. 
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Contributions to Indian Malacology, No. ViT. List of species of 
Unio and Anodonta described as occurring in India, Ceylon and 


Burma—By Wiu211aM T. Buanrorp, A. It. S. M. F. G. S. 
e 
[Received 5th September, 1866, ] 





There are few genera in the whole range of natural history more 
puzzling than Unio and Anodonta, Every naturalist who has at- 
tended to them has been struck by the great variation of which the 
different species are susceptible, though it is to be regretted that this 
knowledge does not appear to have had much influence in restraiming 
some naturflists from recording as distinct species isolated specimens - 
which reached them from distant countries, and which only differed 
from other specimens in characters of very doubtful specific value, 

APhough the Unionidae of the Indian waters are far behind those 
of some countries, and especially of America, in the amount of vari- 
ation which they exhibit, amply sufficient is shewn to render them 


very difficult to classify. And gs the question of variation is one of 
the most important, especially at the present day, in the whole range 
of zoological science, those animals which, in the wild state, exhibit 
the greatest amount of variation, are peculiarly worthy of study. 

In endeavouring to classify the Indian shells, one great difficulty 
that LThave found, has been the determination of deseribed types. 
Descriptions of Jndian Unionidae are scattered through many works, 
not easily procurable in India. There are, probably, yet a “few to 
which I have not had access, but as I have been able to compile a 
list, comprising, I belieVe, a very large majority of the published 
forms, I think that I shall be aiding any one who, in India, may be 

— engaged in the same study, by printing the list, with references to the 
original descriptions and to figures, whenever such exist, and by - 
adding such «emarks as appear to be necessary, 

I also hope to be able to publish figures of a considerable propor- 
tion of the species named ; in some cases, copies of the original illus- 
trations; in others, drawings of authentic specimens, I shall feel 

r greatly indebted to any one who will aid me in this endeavour by 
furnishing me with typical fornfs, or with ,any specimens from distant 
parts of the country. In all such cases, a emall series of the varieties 
and different ages is desirable. 
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The present list, therefore, is merely an instalment of — hope 
may be an illustrated monograph of Indian —— a 

It is not my intention at present to enter at all fully | — the 
question of the limitation OL specific forms. I would merely p oi 
out, that some of the described species are certainly within the ord 
nary limits of variation of others described as distinct. Thus out_ i * 
one tank in Caleutta, I have taken specimens unquestionably belos = 
ing to U7. Corrianus, ‘Les: others which were nearer to U. lamellatus,. | 
Lea, and young specimens representing U, bilineatus, Lea, whilst 
other forms again appeared to appertain to U. —— Lam., (or, | 
at least to the species figured as such in Kiister’s monograph) which 
by Lea is classed as a variety of U. marginalis, Lam. Yet all these 
forms were unquestionably. identical, being united by numerous inter- _ * 
mediate varieties, all living together in the same small pond. — “J 

‘Lea’s figures in the Journal of the American Philosophical Society, 
and the Transactions of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, are so good and characteristic, that the difficulties which might : 
otherwise exist in identifying forms discriminated by such minute 
and variable characters are obviated. Benson's species, of which only 
descriptions exist, are far more difficult to identify, and Gould’s, 
which are but briefly described, still more so. Kiister’s monograph, 
in Martini and Chemnitz’s Conchylien Cabinet, contains figures of but 
few Indian and Burmese Unios, and of those, seveyal are incorrectly _ 
named. » 

For convenience sake, the species of Unto inhabiting India proper, 
Ceylon, Assam, and Burma will be separafely enumerated. The 
species referred to Anodonta are so few that subdivision is unnecessary, 
especially as none occur in India or Ceylon. No typical form of the 
genus is known to exist in the Indian or Burmese area, 

The following works are referred to in the ensuing pages by the 
abbreviations appended in each case. 

Mill.—O. F. Miller, Historia Vermium, 1774 (not procurable in 

*Calcutta). ‘ 
Chemn. Conch. Cab.— Martini and Chemnitz systematisches Conchy- 
- lien Cabinet. About 1780?, (not procitrable in Calcutta). 
Gmel,—Caroli a Linne Systemata nature. Tom, I, Pars. VI, 1789. 
Lém.—Lamarck, Histoire des Animaux sans vertebres, Vol. VL 1819, 
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Gleanings in Science, Vol. L. Caleutta, 1829. 

KRiister, Mart, and Chem,—Systematisches Conchylien Cabinet von 
Martini und Chenfnitz, 2nd edition, by Dr. MH. C. Kiister and others. 
Vol. LX. Part 2, commencing in 1843 » unfinished, . 

Ann, and Mag. Nat. Hist.—The Annals and Magazine of Natural 4 
History, London, 3rd series, Vol. X. 1862. 

Trans, Am, Phil, Soc.—Transactions of the American Philosophi- 





cal Society held at Philadelphia, new series, Vol. IV. 1834; Vol. V. 
18387 ; Vol. VL 1839; Vol. VILL. 1845. 
Jour, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil.—Journal of the Academy of Natural — 


Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. IV. 1858-60; Vol. V 1862-65. 
J. A. S. B—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. ITT. 
1834; Vol. IV. 1835; Vol. V. 1836. t, 
Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist.—Proceedings of the Boston Society of 2 
Natural History, Vol. I. 1845-44, (not accessible in Calcutta). ' 
Gould, Ot. Conch.— Augugtns A. Gould, Otia Conchologiea, de- - 
scriptions of shells and molluskg from 1839 to 1862, Boston, 1862. 
S. Hanley, Supp. to Wood's Ind, Test—Supplement to Wood's 


Index testaceologicus, 1855 (not accessible in Calcutta). A 
Genus UNIO, Melzrus. , = < 

} L—Inpra. ’ 
No. 1.—Unsig (orrveatus, Mull. sp. Rivers of Coromandel. 4 
Mya corrugata, Mill., p. 214, No. 398. a 

: 


Unio corrugata, fa.) Lam., VI., 78, No. 34. 
U. corragatus, Kiister, Mart. and Chem., P. 289, pL. 97, figs. 3, 4 
There is the greatest conceivable confusion about this species and 
: the next one, and it is far from clear what Miiller’s type was. I 
cannot obtain access to his work in Caleuttg, but Kiister copies the 


description ¢hus :-— 
. . a s > >= 
Testa rhombea, viridescens, tenera, pellucida ; Cumbonibus corruga- 


tis ;) Salvule intus siriis radiantibus subtilissimis notantur. 

The figures are, I suppose, those of Chemnitz’s types; they are™ 
two in number, one representing the exterior of a snbequilateral, nearly 
elliptical shell, measuring 86 ifm. by 24 in its two diameters, and the 

other the interior of a far more inequilateral shell, also subelljptical, 
rather smaller than the first, and having every appearance of befng a 
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thick form, with strong lateral teeth. ‘The first shell is subalate ‘por · 


teriorly, and the posterior margin is very blunth biangul pgulate, 
anterior margin is rounded at the end, but the se —— > the 
umbo is almost a right line ; the second shell is perfectly rounded bo h — 
before and behind. Tite shell of which the interior is. figured . orre- Cox 
sponds so ill with Miller's description, being neither rhombic nor + *. 
thin, that it may certainly be neglected. The figure moreover is ill-— a 
executed, an 
Lamarck’s description is a little different from Miller's ; “ Unio tes 
ovato-rhombed, tenui, viridi, umbonilys rugosis, rugis undulato-flexuosis — . 
sublongitudinalibus. Of the variety @ he adds festa veridis, pubis ’ 
caring laevigata. Tis variety 6 is said to be the next species, U7. 
rugusus. 
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The type shell m Mons. de la Serre’s cabinet in Paris, whieh, by 
the politeness of M. Chenu, the Curator, I was enabled to examine in 
1862, is a thin broadly ovate formywith small teeth, and a well 
marked posterior wing. It measures 40 mm. from anterior to pos- 
terior margin, and 63 from the umbo to the ventral margin, the latter 
diameter being thus much greater in proportion to the former than 
in Kiister’s type. The valves are inequilateral and much broader 
behind than before, the anterior margin rounded, sloping away below 
to the ventral side; posterior margin bluntly biangulate, the two 
angles rather wide apart. The form is common in Southern India 
and Ceylon, and appears to have been generally accepted as the type. 
Both Lamarck’s and Chemnitz’s types are quite distinct from 


Benson’s U. favidens, which has been confounded with them. | « 





No. 2.—Uns10 rucosus, Gmelin. Rivers of Coromandel. a 





Mya corrngata magna, Chemn. Conch. Cab. X. 346, PL 170, f 1659. 
M. rugosa, Gmel. p. 3222, No. 32. 

Unio cifragata, [b.)], Lam. VI. 78, No. 34. 
Unio rugosus, Kiister, Mart. and Chom. p. 290, Pl. 97, f. 5. * 





* Both this and the preceding species probably inhabit the Canvery or 


neighbouring streams. Kiister's figure represents an elliptical sub- 
equilateral shell, with strong angulgte sulcation at the umbones, 
extending to within no greft distance of the ventral margin. Gmelin’s 
original description is the following :— 
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M,. testi ovalé rugosd, extrinsecus virescente, mtus margaritaced = 
cardinis dente primario crenulato, laterali longitudinali, alterius 


duplicato. 


No. 3.—Us10 marornauis, Lam. LBerfral. « 


Lam. VI. 79, No. 41. 

Kiister, Mart. and Chem. p. 239, PL. 80, f 4. 

This species is probably the most widely distributed of all the 
Indian forms. It is extremely variable, and [am inclined to believe 
that many of the’ species to be hereafter enumerated are merely 
varieties of it. I have examined the type andecompared a shell from 
Pegu with it, which will be figured. It agrees very well. Kiister’s 
figure represents a variety with unusually prominent umbones, and 
rather longer from the hinge to the ventral margin than usual. 

U. marginalis is by no means confined to India. It abounds, as Phave 
already mentioned, in Pezu. One of Lamarck’s forms came from Ceylon, 
and Kiister appears much disposed to unite to it a species from the Nile 
in Egypt. Lamarck’s type was said to inhabit rice-fields in Bengal. 


No. 4.—Unro axnopontinus, Lam. Bengal. 


U. anodontina, Lam. VI. 80, No. 47. 

U, anodontinus, Kiister, Mart. and Chemn. p. 240, Pl. S0, f. 5. . 

Lea has classed this shell as identical with UV. marginalis, Lam. 
If Kiister’s figuresin the Conchylien Cabinet can be trusted, the two 
shells differ more than any one of Lea’s three species, bilineatus, lamel- 
latus, and Bengalensis do from each other, or from marginalis, Most of 
the Bengal specimens of marginalis, however, are intermediate between 
the two forms figured by Kiister as marginalis and anodontinus. 

The locality given by Lamarck for this species is Virginia. 
I unfortunately omitted to examine the specimen when I had the 
opportunity A doing so. There is, I believe, no question put that 
the shell was really from India. 


No. 5.—Un10 ravipens, Bens, Ganges valley and Burhampooter @® 


valley, Assam. ‘ 
Benson, Gleanings in Science, I, WW. 8, f. 1. 
» Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X. 188. 
This species has been frequently confounded with U. corrug@tus, 
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Lam. It differs totally from all the shells referre@ to that species, — 
and all its numerous varieties are easily distinguished both from 
Lamarck’s and Chemnitz’s types of corrugatus. U. favidens is more 
inequilateral, it is a thicker shell with much stronger and broader 
cardinal teeth. The tye, too, is more angulate, both anteriorly and 
posteriorly. The following varicties of U. /avidens, with their 
localities, are described by Mr. Benson in the Ann. and Mag. Nat. 
Hist. Vol. X, pp. 188, 189. 


Unio favidens, type. Bhitoura on the Ganges between Cawnpore 
and Allahabad. Loe tar <> 


> 
1 var. marcens,.........Burhiampooter river, Assam. 
2 ., trigona, .........Nujecebabad in the north-west of Rohilkund. 


Se 2 ee ... . Vellinghy river, Bengal. 
4. Chrysis, .........Dojora river, Kareily Ghat near Bareilly. 
S ,, veridula, ..cccccee ‘* Jheel” between Humeerpore and Someer- 


pore, Bundebkund. 
G ,, densa, ......-.....Ganges river above Chunar. 


No. 6.—Usro Ca&rutevus, Lea.—Hoogly river, 100 miles above 
Calcutta. 


Lea, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. IV, 95, Pl. 13, f. 25. 
Berffon, J. A. S. B. TV. 450. 
Kiister, Mart. and Chem, p, 228, Pl. 77, fig. 4. 


The two figures agree perfectly. The type is 4 tery thin shell, 
with fine lamellar teeth, Specimens exist in the Asiatic Society's 
Museum, brought from Bhagulpoor. The form is widely distribut 
in N. India; I have even a variety from Sind. 


* No. 7.—Unro pruteatus, Lea. Hoogly river with the last. 
Symphonota bilineata, Lea, Trans. Am. Phil, Soe., IV. 98, pl. 11, f 19. 
Benson, J. A. 5. B. IV. 452. A 
Benson,” (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. 3, Vol. X., pp. 187, 195) shews 
that this is merely the very young form of U. marginalis, Lam. He 
s unquestionably correct. The ‘two delicate lines passing from the 
beaks to the posterior region" are, like many other umbonal mark- 


ings, characteristic of young shells, ande disappear gradually with age. 
The remains of them, mueh blunted, are often to be detécted on 
adults. , - 
* 
— 
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| No, 8.—Unto ofirvanrres, Lea, Gunges valley. 

Loa, Trans. Ann, Phil. Soc. TV, 108, pl, 16, £ 38. 

Benson, J. A. S. B. IV. 453. — 

Kiister, Mart. and Chem., p. 244, pl. 82, f 2. 

The locality given by Lea is Barrill rivér, India. Kiister, who 
appears to be indebted for all his Indian species described by Lea to 
Dr. von dem Busch, gives Burrill river, Indiana(!), North America, 
asthe locality. Mr. Benson says—‘‘ It is widely distributed in the 
Gangetic region, and is most abundtmt in the Rohilkund streams.” 
The variety figured by Kiister differs from Lea's type is being more 
inequilateral, much shorter anteriorly, and tore obtuse posteriorly, 
and of a light green colour instead of pale olive. Indeed, it is by no 
means clear that the specimen figured is not a variety of U ceruleus, 
I do not know if there be such a river as the Burrill, but the locality 
for the original type is very probably the neighbourhood of the Barail 
Range, north of Cachar, as the shell was received by Lea froma 
Dr. Burrongh who collected extensively in Assam, and who supplied 
the original specimens, from-which //y/lohates Hoolock was described, 
to Dr. Harland.* This is not far from the localities whence the closely 
allied U. Nutlallianus, Lea, and U, trvolutus, Benson, were obtained. 


No. 9.—Ust0o Corrranus, Lea. Calpntta. — 


_ Len, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. V. 65, pl. 9, fig. 25. 
Kiister, Mart. and Chem., p. 229, pl. 77, fig. 5. 


Two completely distinct shells are figured by the two authorities 


ove referred to. Lea’s original type is a young form of one of the 
| on varieties of marginalis, approaching U. anodontina of La- 


amarck; Kiister’s, on the contrary, is a form allied to U, cerufeus, but 


thicker, and with broader hinge teeth than that species, so that it is; 
more diverse from U. maryinalis than even ce@rufeus is! Rüstér's 
specimen wms derived from Dr. yon dem Busch, who, in this and 
other instances, appears to have utterly confounded different forms, 


* See Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. IV. — Tt 
isa disgrace to the science of England as represented in British India, and & 
lustitig memorial of the disrogard of natural history which has always heen m 
vheracteristic of the British Government of India, that so remarkable an mnj- 


mial ws the Hoolock should have: Peen first recognised by an American natu 


ralist at late a date ns 187%, Had Ludig belonged to France, the United 
‘States or Russian, the study of its fauna would not have been left to the 
unaided efforts of private individuals, - | . = 

es * , 
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No. 10.—Unto Benoaarensis, Lea. Bengal. 


Lea, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc, VI. 3, pl. 2, £ 3. — 
Kiister, Mart. and Chem®, p, 228, pl. 77, f. 2, 3. 


In this case again, two totglly distinct shells are figured, and again 
the authority for Rüster's appears to be Dr. von dem Busch, whose 
collection furnished the specimen figured in Martini and Chemnitz. — 
Lea's type is a very peculiar variety of U. marginalis, very much — 
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“longer” (that is wider vhen measured from the ambones to the 
ventral margin) in proportion ie the breadth than usual. I[ have not bar 
met with it. It was obtained by Lea from Dr, Burrough who pur- 
chased it in Caleutta, and believed that it inhabited the @anges. It 
has better claims to distinction than most of Lea’s ‘ species.""* a? * 

Kiister’s type is a much thicker, more tomid shell, with far = 
stronger teeth and impressed cicatrices, much more inequivalve and ° 
diffrent in almost every character. I cannot recognise it as any 
form with which I am acquainted, and I much doubt its being Indian 
at all. At all events it is nearer to U. corrugatus than to U. mar- 
ginalis, 

No. 11.—Usro tametiatus, Lea. Bengal. 

Lea, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. VI. 19, pl. 6, f 16. 

-"M@s is another variety of ‘the U. marginalis type, perfectly inter- 
mediate between the two last named, and approaching the type more 
nearly than either. Lea’s shells were probably immature. In the 
younger shells of marginalis, the hinge teeth are more lamellar than 
in the adults, and the principal character of this»** species” and of the 
two preceding is the lamellar teeth. * 

T have not met with the exact type of this shell, but it doubtless 
inhabits the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Specimens resembling it in 
every way except in being rather less long (in the dorso-ventral dia- 
in proportion to their breadth are common. e 


meter) 
No. 12.—Unsro Rasanensts, Lea. Rajah’g Tank, Calcutta. 
- Lea, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. VIII, 239, pl. 23, fig. 53. 
The above is the locality quoted. Iam unable to discover what 


ther, Mr. Benmm suggested a doubt as to whather 
F In — ey * Trking into consideration the circumstance | that 
erty al the shells in the Calcutta bazar are forcign, this suggestion appears 
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tank is referred to. The shells inhabiting the Seven Tanks shew a 
considerable difference. The shell is a small, subrotundate, thick 
form, approaching some oi the varieties of U. Javidens, Bens., and has 
much the appearance of being stunted gnd distorted, a very common 
occurrence in tanks, and especially in those of Calcutta, probably in 
consequence of their being slightly brackish at times. Two speci- 
mens, agreeing well with Lea’s figures, exist in the Asiatic Society's 
Museum. A very similar shell inhabits the Nerbudda. 

No. 13.—Us10 Suvurtwierrranus, Lea. Sina River, India. 

Lea, Jour, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil, II. 302, pl. 27, f17. 

The Sina river runs past Alhmednugger in the Decean. It is an 
affluent of the Bheema, one of the principal feeders of the Kistna, 
This shell has somewhat the form of Unio ceruleus, but is thicker. 
Unfortunately the volume containing the description of this shell does 
not appear to exist in Calcutta, so I cannot tell whether specimens, 
which I possess from the neighbourhood, belong to the type form or 
not. Insuch extremely variable shells as Univ this is a matter of 
considerable importance, 


No. 14.—Usto Menopanensis v. d. Busch, Province of Merodab in 
Bengal. () 

v. d, Busch. MS. in Kiister, Mart. and Chom.,, p. 233, pl. 78, fig. 4, © 

I give the locality of this ridiculously named species as it is 
quoted in Kiustet.* The locality is doubtless Moradabad in Rohileund. 
Kiister gives as asynonym ? UO. flavus, Benson, and adds the remark : 
“Whether this species be Benson’s deseribed U. flavus, I cannot 
asceftain, as I have not access to Benson’s work. The name would be 
ill-selected, as the shell is by no means yellow.” 

Of course Benson's species thus referred to is U. favidens, of which 


‘the present appears to be a variety, very close to Mr. Benson's var. 
trigona. Th® name Merodabensis is so utter a barbarism, that it will be: 


satisiactory to be rid of it.. For the little series of blunders attending 
the description of this type, Dr. v.d. Busch again appears to be 
responsible. . | 

No. 15. - Uxio Sinxrmensta, Seas Sikkim. 

Lea, Jour, Acad. Nat, Sci. Phil. 2nd Ser, IV. %1, pl. 39, f. 131. 

~Lhave some doubt about the localityygssig to this species.e It 
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approachés the S. Indian forms of the corrugatus type (Lamarck’s) in 
outline, and is barely distinguishable from two shells in the Asiatic 


Society’s collection, wlich are labelled from Ceylon. It is a Btouter 
shell than the Lamarckian cogrugatus.* 


No. 16.—Uni0o N AGPOORENSIS, Lea. Ambajiri tank, Nagpoor. * 


Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. Ser. 2, IV. 270, pl. 45, f. 150. 


This species is barely separable from some varieties of Unio Savidens, 
Bs. It is, however, a rounder, thinner shell, forming a link, both in 
character and locality, between that species and Unto corrugatus. 

* 


No. 17.—Unsio Wyneauncarnsis, Lea. Wynegunga river, east of 
Nagpoor. 


Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 2nd Ser. IV, 271, pl. 45, f. 151. 


Except in greater thickness, and stouter hinge teeth, there appears 
no distinction of the slightest importance between this “ species” and 
the last. The type abounds in the Godavery and its feeders, and 
is, as usual, variable. The locality given by Lea is Wynegunga 
river, Kast of Nagpoor in the Deccan, Bengal, which is equivalent 
to talking of Philadelphia in New England, Virginia. However it is 
haréfy fair to expect American naturalists to have accurate information 
on Indian geography, when an English naturalist of reputesconfounds 
the Khasi hills in N. E. India with the Nilgiris dn the 8S. W., and 
when a second, in a work solely devoted to Indian zoology, perhaps 
the most important work on any branch of Indian Natural History, 
exclusive of botany, ever published in England, confounds Saharun- 
-poor with Serampoor on the Hooghly. After this, the discovery made 
by the Zimes newspaper, a few years ago, that a spur of the Hima- 
layas is visible from Calcutta is not so surprising. <A distinguished 
French naturalist, fiye or six years since, placed Kattiawar in Cochin 
China, but it is only fair to add that this was before the French expedi- 
tion to the latter country. and that French naturalists have already done 
not a little towards making us better acquainted with the Molluscan 
fauna of that little known region, : 

* 


* Since writing the above, I 
shel? was collected by De, Ba 


ve learned that the locality is correct. The 
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: | = 
No. 18.—Usto Tueca., Bens. River Cane near Banda, Bundeleund, 
Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. x. 156, = 


Ihave notseen this form. It belongs, —— to Mr. Benson, 
to the Corrianus type of Unie marginal’. ° A ‘ 


No. 19.— Unto macttentus, Bens. Choia Nuddy, near Bijnore, | 
Rohilcund. . 


Benson, Ann, and Marc. Nat. Hist. 1862, Sra Ser. X. 187. 
A rather thin species resembling coruleus, but with stont hinge _% 
teeth, resembling those of U. favidens. I am unacquainted with the 2 


type, but 4 very similar form is common in the Damuda and its 
tributaries in Bengal. 


“No. 20.—Unsro rrremnonus, Bens. R. Ramgunga, near Moradabad. J 
Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X. 190, 
A thick shell with large hinge teeth. A massive species which . 


inhabits the Nerbudda, and the shells of which are found fossil 
associated with the bones of extinct mammalia in the gravels of the 
river valley, may be a variety of this species. I have never seen the 


type. 
No. 21.—Unio riactiosoma, Bens. River Cane near Banda, Bundel- 
cund, ° 


Benson, Ann. anmieMag. Nat, Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X. 191. 


No. 22.—Unio Ltavinosrris, Bens. Near Chunar, in streams and 


tanks. 
Benson, Ann. and Mag, Nat. Hist. 1862, 8rd Ser, X. 191, 
I No. 23.—Un1o Pinax, Bens. Gungun stream, near Moradabad, 
Rohileund. 


- Benson, Ann,zand Mag. Nat, Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser, X. 192. 


cake The three abovenamed species appear all to be allies of U. favidens. 
They probably pass into each other. 
ss No. 24.—Unto Leroma, Bens. Deccan? near Bombay. 
— Ann. and Mag. Nat, Hist, 1862, 3rd Ser. X. 192, 


1e locality of this shell is uncertain. I have no species ae 
estern India which agrees with the deseription. 
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No. 25.—Usro occatus, Lea. Bengal. rent htt 





« h 
~~ 


Lea, Jour. Acad, Nat, Sci. Phil. 2nd Ser. V. 398, PI. 50) fiz. 304. 


A compressed form, with strong teeth, fairly intermediate | between an 
ceruleus and favidens, and alfied to U. macilentus, Bs. and U. plagio- 





soma, Bs. but more compressed than either. It especially | quires * 
comparison with U. macitentus, of which it may be a compressed fort — 
No. 26.—Unro Gerprpon1, Eydoux. Coromandel, - * 

Said by Lea to be the same as Unio cwruleus. — t: 
No. 27.—Unto Bonneavnt, Eyd. South India. — Say 


No. 28.—Unto Gavprenaupr, Eyd. Bengal. 
No. 29.—Unto Kenavuprenn, Eyd. Chandernagore. 


IT am indebted for all my information as to the above four species 
to Mr. Benson. I have not accegs at present to the work in which 





ys 

they are described. Jk, yt } 
In Kiister’s monograph of, Unio in Martini and Chemnitz another 

species is described from the “‘ East Indies,’’ UV, Exanthematicus, Kiister, * 

p. 243, pl. 81, fig. 2. The authority, however, for the locality is Dr, | 

vy. d. Busch, whose general accuracy, after the instances given above, : 


may be opengto doubt; the ‘ East Indies” in a Natural History sense, 
not many years since, denoted any country between rica and 
Kamschatka, and the peculiar pustulated surface of ethe shell, from 
which the name is derived, is unknown in any Indian species. I 
think it is probably not a native of the Indian Peninsula. 

U. discus, Lea, Trans. dm. Phil. Soc. IV, 74, Pl. 18, /. 57, was at 
first stated to be from India, on, however, palpably insufficient 
grounds, the original specimen having been purchased from a dealer 
amongst a lot of shells from India. The shell is so distinct from any 
known Indian species, that I had concluded that the “locality was 
assigned to it in error, before I found that in a subsequent volume of 
the Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., Vol. VII. p. 234, note, Lea mentions 
his having ascertained that the locality was the River Moctezuma in 
Central America. 

Mr. Benson mentions (Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, X., 195,) 
hig having received from the Malabar Coast a shell which i — to 
U, ‘consobrinus, Lea. 

* 
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Unio spuria is said by Lamarck to be from Southern Asia. Mr. 
Benson states (Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, X., 189,) that’ the 
young of U. favidens approaches the figure ‘given by Wood of Mya 
spuria, which is, I suppose, the same,species. It is not clear that 
Lamarck’s type was Indian. Mr. Benson also (1. e. p. 189) refers to 
Mya radiata, Chem. as being from Malabar. J/7ya radiata, Gmelin is 
by Lamarck, Lea and Kiister, said to be American, and even in 
Kiister I can find no allusion to Chemnitz’s species. 


It is only right to add too that some of what Woodward most : 


‘ justly terms “the worthless fabrications of Rafinesque’’ (Man, Mol. 
p. 136, noté,) came from India. No scientific purpose can be served by 
recalling the names from the oblivion in which they are happily buried. 

, H.— Assam. 

No. 30.—Unsro rxvo.utus, Benson, Assam. 

8. Hanley, Supp. to Wood's Ind. Test. 

I only know of this and the succeeding three species from reference 
being made to them by Mr. Benson in the Afin. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 
for 1862, 3rd Ser. X., 186. The work in which they were originally 
described is not procurable in Calcutta. U. tmvolutus is said to be 
thin and tumid and to represent D. olivarius, Lea, in Assam. 


No. 3L— Usio Corsis, Bens. Assam. 
S. Hanley, Supp. to Wood's Ind. Test. : 


No. 82.—Un1to Rapuna, Bens. Assam, 
S. Hanley, Supp. to Wood's Ind. Test, ‘ 


No. 33.—Unto Scorrma, Bens. 
S. Hanley, Supp. to Wood's Ind. Test. 


Sd U. fluctiger, Lea (teste Benson) Jour, Acad, Nat. Sci, Phil, 2nd Ser, TV. 250, 


pl. 39, f. 130, 
Kiister, Mart. and Chem., p. 237, pl. 80, fig, I. 


Mr. Benson (in Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist, 1862, X., 186) states 


that U. fluctiger, Lea, is a synonym of U. Scobina. Kiister’s figure 
of fluctiger differs ivom Lea's type, and the shell is stated to be from 











7 S. America. As, however, Kuster's specimen was from Dr. v. d. Busch's 
f — eubinet, very little reliance caa be placed upon the assigned locality, 
ay. pecially as Lea, who did not know whence the shell came, sug- 
3 gested that it was, possibly, South American, . — 
— 
roa ~~ 
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Kiister’s type is narrower — and has — 
plication posteriorly, than Lea's. It may be a different shell. | 
* No. 34.—Unio Norrarcianve, Lea. Assam, teste e Benson. » — 
Lea, Jour. Acad, Nat. Sgi. Phile IIL, 310, pl. 30, f. 25. —* — 
The locality is simply stated to be India by Lea. Benson, Ate 
and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, X., 194, states that he has received — om 


mens from Assam, The — containing the description of this a 
shell is not procurable in Caleutta. “ 


No, 35.—Unto Jenxr&stanvus, Bens. Burhampdoter River, Assam, 
Benson, Ann, and Mag. at. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser, X., 185, = 


An ally of U. marginalis, distinguished by “the very tumid form, aw | 
the sloping posterior end, absence of a wing, the short ligament, and 
the nature and position of the teeth.” (Bens. 1. c.) In the Asiatic So- 
ciety’s collection there is a shell from Bhagulpoor perhaps referable as 
a variety to this species, 








“- 
_ 


No. 36.—Unio pacnysoma, Bens. Burhampooter River, Assam. ; 

Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X., 186. 

“An inflated form of the ceruleus type.”” (Bens. L ec.) Mr. Benson 
also states that he has received a distorted variety from Calcutta. A pe- 
culiar tumid form which is not uncommon in Culeutta tanks is doubt- 
less referred f%. It agrees generally with the description Bigen. This 
form therefore adds one more to the Bengal list. * 

No, 37. — Smanacprres,* Bens. Ruriaapdoter River, Assam, 


Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X., 190. 
A shell allied to U. favidens. 


Besides these forms a variety of U7. favidens, Bens. (var. marcens) has 
already been quoted as occurring in Assam. Mr Benson also records 
the receipt of a variety of U. ceruleus (J. A. 8. B. VI. 750) and of a 
small variety of U. marginalis (Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 3rd Ser. X. 
186) from that region. 

Ill.—Ceyv.on. - 

No. 38.—Unr1o Layanor, Lea. Ceylon. . 

Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 2nd Ser, IV., 243, pl. 36, f. 122. 

This is a shell of the masginalis type with a convex dorsal margin, 


and generally rounded outline. It appears to bea fairly distinguish- 
able form, though very close to Bengalensis and lamellatus. 
a * 
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No. 39.—Usto Trawarresn, Lea. Ceylon. 
Lena, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil, 2nd Ser, TV., 246, pi. 37, f. 125. 


This shell only differs from the last in having a rather straighter 
hinge line, and being slightly more ineqfiilateral. If such differences 
are to rank as specific, half a dozen “ species’ might be manufac- 
tured out of any tank in Culentta. The separation of these two forms 
is perfectly unjustifiable in a genus like Unio. : 

The above are the only species that I can trace specially described . 
from Ceylon. Lanfarck's variety }. of Unto'marqinalis described as 
war. testa mpinore, breviore, and 75 millimetigs broad was also from 7 
Ceylon (Lam, VI, 79). Sir Emerson Tennent, in his work on Ceylon, 
enumerates only +7. corrugatus besides U. marginalis, He, however, 2 
adds that Mr.. Cuming possessed six species from the island, which 1 
had been sent to Mr. Lea. UO. Thwaitesii and U. Layardi are doubt- 
less two of these, as they were from Mr. Cuming’s cabinet, but no 
mention is made of the others by Mr. Lea. 


. IV.—BurMa. - 














No. 40.—Unsto Tavorensis, Gould. Tavoy. 
Gould, Proc. Bast, Soc, Nat, Hist. L. 140, 
» ~ Ot, Conch. P- 190, 

Kister, Mart. and Chem., p. 166, pl. 45, f. 2 

“ Closely allieito OU. corrugata, Lam. which is less rounded and 
less corrugated” (Gould, 1. c.) More nearly allied to Lamarek's than 
to Chemnitz’s type of U. corrugatus. WKister's figure agrees well with 
Gould's description, but represents a young shell, not mature. The 
specimen figured was from the collection of Dr. Sturm (and not from 
that of Dr. v. d. Busch). , ‘ 

No, 41.—Unto cnispatus, Gould. Tavoy. 


U. crispata, Gould, Proc. Bost. Soc, Nat, Hist. L., 141. 
he » Ot, Conch. p. 191. 


. 42.—Unsto rouraceus, Gould. Tayoy. 


U, foliacea, Gould, Proc, Bost. Soc. Nat, Hist. L, 141. 
Ot. Conch. p. 491. 





* 
— _ An ally (variety ?) of U. marginals, Lam. “ Closely allied to U, 
a is and Corrianus, Lea.” (Gould, lc.) fs 
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No. 43.—Unto exotescens, Gould. Tavoy. ~*~ , 
Gould, Proc: Bost. Soc, Nat. Hist. I., 141. a te | 
» Ot. Conch, p. 191. * 
Apparently, from the descxiption, another ally or variety of the uo. * 
marqginalis type. 
No. 44.—Unro cexenosus, Gould. — FR: 
Gould, Proc. Bost. Soc, Nat, Hist. I. 220. ⸗ i =f 
” Ot. Conch. P- 201. ’ oT nd 
I believe I possess this species. Specimens were sent to me we¢ 
Theobald from Pegu, which agree with the description inirly, € ⸗ 





that they are smaller than the type. e : * * 
No. 45.— Uxto tutrevus, Lea. Newville, Tavoy. “te r¢: 
Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil, I11., 802, pl. 27, 17. *J 


I have not access to the description or figure of this species. 
No. 46.—Us10 crisprsutcatus, Bens, Bangong R. near Thayet 
Myo, Pegu. 
Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1862, 3rd Ser. X., 193. 
I am indebted to Mr. Theobald for specimens of this shell. It ap- — 
pears doubtful whether it be more than a variety of U. crispatus, — 
‘Gould, to which Mr. Benson does not refer in his description, and 
with which he was possibly unacquainted. Gould’s description is very 
brief, and gives the idea of a more coarsely sculptured shell ( “sugis)- >= 
angulatis radiantibus undique  crispata’’) besides “being somewhat 
shorter (from the dorsal to the ventral margin) in proportion to its 
breadth, but these are not necessarily specific distinctions. 
No. 47.— Unto Puaro, Bens. Ava and Pegu. 
Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1562, 3rd Ser. x., 193. - 


A solitary valve was sent to Mr. Benson by Mr. Theobald, who gave 
the locality as Ava. I subsequently found the same form in the Mya- 
noung district of Pegu, and Mr. Theobald has since obtained larger 
varieties, I believe from Prome, It is a well marked type, extremely 


inequilateral, and with a peculiar acuminate form posteriorly. 


As already observed, the type form of Unio marginatts, Lam. 
abounds in Pegu. I foung unusuall$ fine specimens in largeswamps 
about Henzada and Myanoung in the Trawady valley. The type gra- 

dualiy passes by insensible gradations into a much less transverse 


19 
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form, almost subquadrate. The posterior portions of the valves were 
oiten covered by” the remarkable fresh water Bryozoon Hislopia of 
Carter, apparently a new species. . 

I have other species from Pegu, but I am unable at present to com- 
pare them with the numerous. named forms described by Lea from 


Siam, many of which probably extend to Burma. 


Gienus ANODONTA, Bruviere. 
No. 1. —ANoponBA SOLENTFoRMIS, Bens. Assam. 


Benson, J. A. S. B, V., 750. a 
« 


The type specimengis in the Asiatic Society’s Museum (now the 
Imperial Museum). There is also an A. soleniformis, D'Orbigny, but 
Mr. Benson’s name is the oldest, as it was published in 1836. 

Mr. Lea has described a species from Siam, evidently very closely 
allied to this, as Mycetopus emarginatus, Lea. (Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phil. 2nd Ser. V., 398, pl. 50, f. 8305). As the animal has not been 
observed, it may be doubtful if it is really a MJycetopus. At the same 
time the character of both the Siam and Assam shells are so distinct 
from those of any true Anodonta, that perhaps the best provisional 
classification is that adopted by Mr. Lea. Specimens of A. solenifor- 
mis with the animal living are a peculiar desideratum, 

: No. 2.—Awnoponta Satwentana, Gould. Salween R., Burma, 

Gould, Proc. Bost. Soc, Nat. Hist. I., 158. 

* Ot. Conch. p. 103. p 
A very peculiar broad shell, belonging to Monocondylea. (See 
next species.) I have never seen this form. 
o No, 3.—AnoponTa rNoscuLarts, Gould. Salween R., Burma, 
. Gould, Proc, Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. [. 158. 
* Ot. Conch. p. 193, 

Subsequently in the same volume, p. 161, Dr. Gould suggested 
| that this species might be the type of a new genus which he named 
J Pseudodon. This name is by Adams quoted as a synonym of Anodonta, 
but the type species is not quoteil under that genus, nor, so far as I can 
detect, ander any other. In Olwe Conchologica, Gould, in describing 
the genus, adds in brackets “ perhaps equivalent to Monocondylea, 
D'Orb.” So far as the shell is concerned, this is undoubtedly *the 
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correct position of these species, if the hinge teeth are trustworthy 
indicators of generic affinity. H. and A. Adams, in the Gen. Rec. 
Moll., include under “Monocondylea, M. Vondenbuschiana, Lea, from 
Java, * described by Lea as a Margaritana (Baphia of Adams) and 
several species of the genus have been described from Siam and | i 
Cochin China by French and American naturalists. —— 
I have received from Mr. Theobald fine specimens obtained in Pega — 
which correspond admirably with Margarittana Vondenbuschiana, Lea, 
and unquestionably belong, I think, to “that sp@cies ; and also shells 
which appear to belong to a variety of Anodonta inoscularis, agreeing 
with the type in size, “shape and every character of importance; and 
not only are the two forms unmistakeably congeneric, but I even 
think it probable that specimens might be met with to unite them 
specifically, as they differ in no essential character, except the very 
different degree of development of the cardinal tooth, which in 
Vondenbuschiana is scarcely raised, while in the specimens which I 
refer to inoseularis it is sometimes nearly a quarter of an inch high, 
There are in the Asiatic Society's collection, also, two forms which 
appear to me certainly varieties of 41. Vondenbuschiana. One of them, 
however, agrees more closely with ghe figure of JJ. Cumingiz, Lea 
(Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 2nd Ser. [V, 235, pl. 33, f. 114) a Ma- 
lacea shell, which only differs from Vondenbuschiana in unimportant 
minutix, | 
M. Vondenbuschiana is described and figured by Least in Trans. Am. 
Phil. Soc. VIII, 222, pl. 18, f. 39, and also in Kuster. 
Were there nothing but the form of the hinge teeth to connect the 
South American species of Monocondylea with the Burmese and Java- . 
nese Pseudodon and Margaritana, especially having regard to the very — 
diverse form of the shell, I should suspect them to be in reality distinct 
types. But there is one little peculiarity which appgars to tend to 
unite them. At the termination of the portion of the hinge line in 
which, by close inspection, flattened obsolete representations of the 
lateral teeth may be seen, there is a very peculiar expansion of the 
end of the ligament which covers a sniall sinus in the inner surface of 
both valves. This is very, well shewmn in Lea's figure of Margaritana 












* Yet they state, “ Ali the species of “this genus known are from the rivers 
of South America. 
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Vondenbuschiana, a also in both Adams's figures of different species 
ol Monocondylea rom 5S. America. The same occurs in Anodon and 


in the type species of Margaritana of Schumacher,* CW. margaritifera, 


L.)- I have not had an opportunity of examinigg the animals of the 
Burmese species of Monocondyl@a, and therefore cannot say if the 
gills are free or not. 

Besides the above forms, a minute species of Anodov is stated by 
Mr. Benson to inhabit ponds in Bundeleund, J. A. S. B., V. 750. 


P.S. No. 24.—Usto srvrtivs, Gin. Tranquebar. 
Mya spuria,"Gm, vol. I, Pt. VI, p. 3222, No, 16, 
Unio epuria, Lam, VI, 80, No, 435. 


Mya spuria, Wood, Ind, Test. p. 12, pl. 2, No. 35, 


Since writing the note on this species at p. 146, [ have found that it 
was described originally as from India. Gmelin refers to Schroeter 
Einl. in Conch. II, 617, No. 9, pl. 7, f. 5, so perhaps the name may 
have been given by Schroeter, though that by no means follows from 
the reference. The description is very brief: “‘ AZ. testa rhombed viridt, 
natibus glabris’’ and the shell is said to be like corrugatus, but near- 
ly twice the size and perfectly smooth in front of the beaks (“ praeter 
vulve@ reqionem tota glabra,’’ Gm, tl. c.). Wood's figures are all poor, 
The shell can scarcely be a young form I think, if consideraodly larger 
than corrugatus. . . 

Mya radiata,; I find, is attributed to Malabar by Gmelin, (p. $220,) 
from whom Wood appears to have only copied his localities. The species 
is, I think, correctly attributed to Chemnitz by Mr. Benson, although 
other authors give Gmelin as their authority. Gmelin’s description 
runs thus—‘ MW. testa equivalvi pellucida tenuissime transversim stri- 
ata viridi flavicante livido radiata ; valvis altero latere latissimis, altero 
angustissimis.”. TI know of no form of Indian Unio to which this de- 
scription would be applicable, and I cannot help suspecting that the 
writers who have applied the name to an American species may very 
possibly be right. Wood's figure, also, does not recall any Indian 


* It is by no means clear that Margeritane and Monocondylaa are more than 
subgenera, or even artificial sections pf Anodonta. M. Vondenbuschiane is inter- 
eit between the second and last in charactess of the shell, and there is no 


known casential distinction in the animal. 


+The Linnean genus Myo, like most Linnwan genera, was an artificial ggoup 
to some extent ides Mya as now understood, it comprised Unio and seve- 
ral other genera, | 
, - 
- * a. 
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species ; for it is evident from the above description that the au 
lines. shewn do not refer to strim but to coloured Anarh 
“Benson's shell from Malabar was striated. 

Good collections of the Unios of both Coromandel tops re 
greatly needed to determine all these doubtful species. . 








a a 


_ Monoconpynma cresristrtata, Anthony, Pegn. Jz * 
American Journal of Conchology, I., 205, pl. 18. a 
Monoconpyt#a Pecvensrs, Anthony. Pegu. — 


Am, Jour. Conch, L. 205, pl. 18, 


TAm indebted to Mr. Theobald for the above. quotations. 
shells are the two BMonocond ylaa above referred to, tlie first I cing 
that referred by me, though with some doubt, to dnodonta — 
don) moscularis, Gould, the second tdlitonocondeliie Vondenbuachiana, — 
Lea. Solong as it is the practice of naturalists living in foreign 
countries, and, necessarily, —————— acquainted with the fauna foe 
distant regions, to give a ‘‘specific’’ name to every animal or frag- 8 
ment of an animal which reaches them, lists of synonyms must multiply; F , 
and as everybody will contend for the distinctness of bis “ species,” 
false notions as to the nature and value of specific distinctions must 
prevail, Thus, in the same paper, one of the numerous varieties of 
 Melania variabilis, Benson, is called AZ. gloriosa, Anthony. Now it 
is worthy of remark ‘that Mr. Benson, who has examined far mor 
the Mollusca of Burma than Mr. Anthony can possibly have seen, has 5 
not for years described a single Melania from that country as new, 
and has only described two species of Unio, although he had speci- 
mens of all Mr. Anthony’s supposed new species. I can only add 
that it would be easy for me to describe, from the materials I possess, 
20 or 30 forms of Unio (and nearly as many more of Melanta) with — 
as good claims to distinction as one-half at least of those already pub- 
lished from India and Burma; but were I to do so, J cannot help 
thinking that, while burdening science with additional names, L 
should have added nothing to the knowledge of the fresh water mol- - 
lusca of India. Amongst fresh water shells I am convinced that 
forms pass into each other far more than amongst land shells, that 
“snecies,”” in the usual definition of the word, have no — — 
that all the characters relied upon fonglistinguishing “species” of © 
_ Untonide in especial, the form and thickness of the hinge teeth, forme 
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of the shell, prominence of the umbones, shape of the muscular im. 


pressions, colour of the nacre, characters of the epidermis, &e. vary 

ad infinitum—in short that species must be déscribed like genera an ' 
grouped around types, not distinguished by characters. | 

I see from. a notice in the Paris Journal de Conchyliologie that, in’. 

the same volume of the American Journal of Conchology, Mr. Conra J 

. proposed a new genus Z'rigonodon tor Monocondylea crebristriata 0 a1 

Anthony, from which, as [ have stated above, Anodonta inoscularis, | 

Gould, ts at the best but dubiously separable specifically, But the 

last named shell is the type of Gould’s genus Pseudodon, and Gould) ~ 

himself suggested the identity of that genus with D’Orbigny’s Mone 

condylea.* Unless Mr. Conrad has procured the animals of the Pegu 

J forms, and shewn them to be Qistinect from those of South America, 

(and I scarcely think he can have done so,) I cannot believe that any 

useful object is attained by inventing these generic appellations. Even : 

if T'rigonodon be not Pseudodon over again, (Mr. Conrad appears to = 

have already furnished one synonym before for Pseudodon, viz.!” 

Monodontina,) there has been no distinction of any generie value) | 

: shewn between the shells of Burmese and Malay species of Joenocon- ( 

dylaa and those of S. America; and bearing in mind that there are f 

some genera of more restricted distribution than those belonging to 

3 the Unionidae, e. g. the Tapir, and amongst Mollusks, Oyclophorus 

and Megalomastoma, common to the two regions, it would, I think, 

be more scientific to examine the animals of the Burmese shells allied 

| to Monocondylea, before founding new genera to comprise them. 

: There is of course the possibility that Mr. Theobald may have been 

. misinformed as to the respective names of the two species, and that 

_« the type of Trigonodon is the form I have referred to Monocondylea 

 Vondenluschiana. I can only add that the specimens of the same shell 

from the same locality sent to me by Mr, Theobald, do not differ 

more from Kiister’s figure of V. d. Busch’s original specimen of JZ. _ 

_ Vondenbuschiana in Martini and Chemnitz, than that figure does from — 

Lea's. . : . 

Usro Peovensis, Anthony. ' ; 

American Journal of Conchology, Wol. I. 

I cannot learn what specjgs has been thus named I hope to 1a 

able to refer to the volume before long and to return to the subj&ct. 

* Ot. Conch,, p, 194, 
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1866.) | Contribations to Indian Matacology. | 


Two Indian species of £ Unio in the Musée d’ Histoire N X 
Paris have received MS. names from Valenciennes. I a unab le t 
ascertain at present if fhese names have been published. or | 10 rt. 
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P. 31, line * from — for Kimery 
2 * top, PT Fordoni 
” ‘ 8, tee bottom, ,, Hattiwar 
2 * » imwardly 
35, —66 top, » stbgesta 
37,  -» 12. “»  vottom, supply “‘ it’ 


rr ey | Ss * vinit the word South. 
BR so <- 80s les - 00D » Oblong 6vate, 
* » at, * ” » Basilens 
*” » 2, » bottom, ,, Alycous 
8, Recleiz : 
39, lines 21, 16 * 5 from bottom, for Basilens 3 
» line 17, from bottom, for Wynand » Wyntad ee a. 
* ———— » Paulghat cherry » Paulghateherry a 
* 5, 4 * » of that N. auris » of N. aurtse, = ~*~ +2 
J 1J 2, vr ” » base by » barely. 4 
Al, se) ae "COD, » Slighly » Slightly. ‘ : 
. In the previous thumber V. of the Contributions, an important error occurs * 
N. for N. Conutus (J, A. S. B. XXXIV, 73, 1865). + 
In the same page, Phoung ditto, Arakan, should be ‘Phoung Do, and three 
pages farther, p- 6, line 12, a semicolon is omitted, altering the sense. The 
Pierre ahonld-read “ a vertical lamina in front, and « second, slightly oblique, 
joest behind ; the first giving out” &o, instead of * just behind the first.” Tho 
@mily other erratum of importance is in page S81, line 20, where “ re-cntering 
lamellar parictal” should be “ re-entering parictal lamella. 
= ; +o 
xX 
— ————— — — —— —— — —— — = . 
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The following is from Mr. Blyth — 
I have already elucidated* sundry species %f A®gialites (or Ring 
Plover) and may now further add that I have since made out the 
Charadrius pusillus of Horsfield to be the same as 4. ruficapitius,Gould, 
figured in lis Birds of Australia : Horsfield’s specimen being in winter 
dress, and his name of course standing for the species. 
The Indian Neophron (281) will have to rank as N. ginginianus, 
Latham. The Spilornis of Ceylon and of all S. Bndia is the same as S. 
Elgini, Tytler, and will bear my prior name Spilogaster (J. A. 5. 
XXI. 351) being distinct from the Malayan S. bacha, with which Pro- 
fessor Schlegel identifies it. Falco babylonieus is the /’. peregrinoides 
apud G. R. Gray, as suggested in p. 282. The Cat noticed as Felis 
macrocelis in p. 283 seems, after all, to be of a different and smaller race 
than one received from Asim also in the Zoological Gardens. It has 
t now been more than three years in the garden, and has only a slight 
fulvous tendency even yet, while the other is much more fulvescent, 
and is also of heavier build. I think that the larger only has the very 
elongated .canine teeth. Neither seems to be the true Diarddé (vel 3 
macrocelis) of Sumatra and Borneo; and I suspect that the larger and 
more fulvous animal (which the Society’s Museum has from Sikhim) 
should rank as /'rebulosa, C. H. Smith, figured in Griffith's English a 
edition of the Mégne animal, There is sie great variation in the F, 
aurata, Tem. (murmensis, Hodgson, and the young #. Zemminckié, — 
Vigors.) A rufous specimen in the India Museum has strongly deve- 
loped body-markings, akin in type to those of the macrocelis group ; 
others (alike from Sikhim, Malacca and Sumatra,) are deep rufous 
withont trace of body-markings ; and thirdly, there is the blackish — 
race, which is designated £". nigrescens, Hodgson, in the second edi- 
tion of the British Museum Catalogue of Mr, Hodgson’s collections. — 
These Cats would seem, in fact, to be in process of specialization, 
which is carried on a further stage i in the F. Swinhoet of Formosa, as_ 
compared with the other races akin to F. Diardii. Lastly, F. Charl- 
toni may be a race not strongly sy Bi ae ed®apart from J”. marmorata, 
* Asiatic Society's Jc . 
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The whole of these constitute a group of E. and 8. — Cats 
per se, which have not the peculiar clubbed tail of F. uncia, with 
which Dr. Gray associdtes them. To the species of birds to be ex- 
punged from Jerdon’s Indian series (p. 282), may be added Otocoris 
penicillata, for which O. longirostris of Kashmir, Koolao, &c., has 
hitherto been mistaken. O. penicillata of W. Asia is smaller, with 
much longer ear-tufts, and the black of the cheeks is continuous with 
that of the breast. Have I told you that Carpophaga cuprea, Jerdon, 
is well distinguished from OC, insignis, ‘Hodgson, having the neck and 
lower parts much more ashy, while both differ from C. badia, 
(Rafiles), of Sumatra? Of OC. pusilla, nobis, I have secn more spe- 
cimens from 8. India, where perhaps it co-exists with the large C. 
a@nea; and both euprea and pusilla are very likely to inhabit the 
mountains of Ceylon. Grauculus Layardi, nobis, (papuensts apud 
Sykes,) of S. India and Ceylon, is very distinct from G. macet of 
Bengal, &c., much — smaller, with the wings strongly banded under- 
neath. The Malayan G, javensis is a miniature ‘of G. macei, of the 
same small size ag | nyardt. As many as four races have been 
confounded under Pyenonotus jocosus, (L.,) a name which must be 
retained for that of China, which I have not seen. The Bengal bird 
will stand as emeria of Shaw (pyrrhotés, Hodgson). The Tenasserim 
‘and Penang race is monticolus, M'Clelland. That of 5. India will be 

~ named-by Gould, and it has no white markings on the rectrices. In the 
Zoological Gardens are apparently two new species “ot Pheasant. One 
ei is a female, of a duplicate race to nycthemerus, being of the true silver 
© Pheasant type. The other is a male; very like Jineatus of Burma; 
but the markings of the upper parts more resemble those of nyetie- 
_. merus; it has no white along the ridge of the tail, and no white 
2K streaks on the flanks. Some think it a hybrid ; but, if so, it can 
* only be between lineatus and n ycthemerus. The tgil, however, is 
shaped exactly as in the former, whereas it should be considerably 

7” more lengthened, if the bird had nycthemerus for one parent; and its 
s legs also should in that case be larger, and shew some trace of the 
crimson colour of those of nycthemeras, I am, therefore, disposed to 
consider it as a true wild race of Kallij, probably from some more 


eastern part of the Indo-Ghinese peninsula, 
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